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Preface. 



The plan of this book was suggested by the bibliog- 
raphy of the Middle English verse -romances in Kdrting's 
Grundriss der Geschichte der englischen Literatur, I have 
added to and expanded Korting's plan, with the purpose 
of giving some idea of the romance-stories, and a fairly full 
account of the results of scholarly investigation of the 
romances. 

The whole field has not been covered, not quite one 
half of the romances named in the Introduction (pp. xii — xv) 
being treated in the main part of the book; but these re- 
present far more than half of the most interesting romances. 
The romances that I have not considered are nearly all 
noticed by K()rting (third ed. §§ 86—118, 122, 124—5). 
The first section of the book, * English and Germanic 
Legends', is, I regret to say, not quite complete, the 
legendary nucleus of two romances. Sir Gowther and 
Chevelere Assigne, not having been recognized as of Ger- 
manic origin until after the first section had been printed. 
(See * Additions and Corrections'.) 

In the Introduction a general survey of the history and 
character of the English verse-romances has been attempted, 
for the benefit of those unfamiliar with the field under 
consideration. The survey is based, for the most part, upon 
the general reading done in connection with the main part 
of the work, not upon a close acquaintance with the 
romances themselves, my own reading of the romances, 
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n PREFACE. 

made for the most part in 1897—98 and for the purpose 
of summarizing the stories, having been necessarily a rapid 
one. From my principal authorities for the history of the 
English verse-romances, Ten Brink and Brandl, I have not 
hesitated to quote freely. 

I desire here to thank those who, in various ways, 
have helped me in my work, and particularly to thank 
Professor Albert S. Cook for encouragement in undertaking 
and in continuing it. 

December 30, 1900. 

A. H. B. 
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Introduction. 



The French Verse -Eomanoe. 

The mediaeval verse-romance was the child of chivalric 
France. It arose in the northern part of her territory, in ' 
the first part of the twelfth century, and flourished there 
until about the middle of the thirteenth. In the field of 
the secular epic, the verse-romances were preceded by the 
French national epos or chansons de geste,^ which celebrated 
the early wars of mediaeval France— above all the wars of 
Charlemagne against the pagans, conceived as Saracens— 
and the wars of the feudal barons of the older period. By 
the twelfth centuiy spontaneous epic production, which, it 
is held, had begun in popular songs of Merovingian and 
Carolingian times, had loug ceased; the chansons de geste 
were now receiving at the hands of the jongleurs many 
additions, some of these doubtless under the influence of 
the romances or of the romantic spirit. 

The verse-romances, as opposed to the national and 
popular chansons, were essentially court-epics. They were 
designed for reading in private audiences or in solitude, 
not for singing or recitation before large audiences, as were 
the chansons. They were frequently composed to please 
some noble person, who in more than one instance was a 
woman. Chretien tells us that Marie, Countess of Cham- 
pagne, daughter of the celebrated Eleanor of Poitou, gave 

^ For anthorities on the chansons and the verse-romances, see 
infra, pp. 47, 85. 



bim botb the mati'ere and the sens of his Conte de la 
Charrette or Lancelot.^ The verBe-romanceB drew from 
many Boarcee, clasmeal and Oriental aB well as European: 
Latin epic and myth, romances of the Grseo-Latin' deca- 
dence,^ romances of Byzantine origin, religions legend, Celtic 
tales and Bongs, Norse and German myth, fairy and folk- 
lore, were all appropriated by the age of chivalry, and 
worked over into an expreBsion of its life and ideals. Often, 
perhapB most frequently, the soarce of the French romance 
was only oral, the foreign material contributing ae a rule 
only the nucleus, or the framework, or important elements, 
of the narrative.^ The romances that treated their Honrces 
with the least freedom were those dealing with antiquity, 
but even in these romances the French poets made maoy 
additions. Many of the stories doubtless grew by sueeesaive 
oral and literary accretions, while later romancers borrowed 
from their predecessors or from a common store of stock 
situations. Several of the romances of adventure, however, 
were doubtless the product of their authors' invention.* 

The distinctive features of the romances, chivalry, 
courtesy, and love,^ find fullest and most complete ex- 
pression in the romances of the Round Table, preeminently 
in those of Chretien de Troyes.* The conception of love 
in the Arthurian romances was powerfully influenced by the 
Provengal love poetry.' These romances, whose more internal 
exposition was very different from that of the cfiansons de 
geste, 'are', says Paris, 'the veritable precursors of the 
modern novel'.' 



)d on Troy. 



' See also p. 4il, j 

» On Alexander a 

" Of the romancea baaed oa Celtic legends, Che Tristan » 
liave retained most of the foreign material and apitit; see G. Paris, 
Tristan et Jsent (op. cU. on p. 95). 

' U. Paria, p. 105. 

^ See SoM. XII 534. For Engliali proae tranalationa and abridg- 
menta of Chretien's romancea, aee Newell's King Arthur and the Table 
Eound, Boaton and New York, 1697, 2 vols, 

* On I'amour cottrtois, aee Eom. TCIT 634. 

' Hist. Liu., U, 17. 



THE BBQINNINQ OF ENGLISH ROMANCE. 

At an early date the Charlemagne chansons and the 
Fromancee, priEcipallj those of the Round Table, found favor 
beyond the hordera of France, and the most famona of them. 
in poetical and in proee translations and adaptations, fonnd 
their way into the rising European literatures, Anglo- 
Norman England had taken an active part in the develop- 
ment of the romantic material. The Normans brought 
with them into England the Charlemagne chansons; the 
Celtic legends, with which they soon displayed an acquain- 
tance, they learned either in France from their Breton 
neighbors, or in England from the Welsh. ' Many romantic 
elements must also have been bronght into England by the 
Crnsaders. In the twelfth eentnry the development of 
romance received a most important impulse through the 
work of two writers on English soil, the Historia Begum \l^ 
BriUinniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the lais of Marie Jfi- 
de France. 2 In this century and the succeeding one were 
also eompoBed Anglo-Norman verse-romanees baaed ujwn 
English or Anglo-Danish legends of a historical or semi- 
historical character. ^ With Norman-French the language of 
court and nobility, the French romances for many years 
supplied all demand, and even when their reproduction in 
-.English had begun, they were long preferred in courtly and 
ristoeratic circles. 



The Beginning of English Romance. 
We cannot say just when the romantic sforieB in favor 
mong the Normans began to be written and sung among 
Ebe English;^ perhaps by the beginning of the thii'teenth 



' See Appendix A, 

' On Marie, aee B6dier, op. nt., on p. 153. 
> See Ten Brink, I 148-151, 

* Bomance had made a slight begiimiiig in Englaad before the 
mquest: Ten Brink, I lU— 116. 



ceotury, certainly not later than 1250.' Of extant romances, 
however, only a few have been assig;ned to the thirteenth 
eentnrj% but the first (jnarter of the fourteenth eaw the 
English verse -romant'e in full bloom. 

The romanees were circulated among the people by 
the disottrs, harpotirs, f/cxtours, or, as they were called in 
pure English, 'seggers' and 'gleemen', who thns took an 
important part in the JDtercotirse fast nniting and blending 
Norman and Englishman.^ In promoting this intercourse 
the gleemen eonid make use of some English material, for 
English popular song bad not been silenced under Norman 
rnle. Some of these songs, as we have already noticed, 
had furnished the narrative ground work for Anglo-Norman 
romances; while others, those of Horn and Havelok, devel- 
oped under romantic io^uenee, although the extant romances 
are probably not adaptations of the French romances on the 
same subjects. 

The early verse-romances were composed for English 
men and women of the higher class (though probably not 
of the most courtly circles), who, although they had assimi- 
lated much of the superior civilization to which the Conquest 
had opened wide the door of England, nevertheless did not 
readily use the French tongue. The author of Artkour and 
Merlin, writing not later than the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century, says that gentlemen use French, Ac euerick 
Inglische Inglische am, | Mani nolle ich haue ysei^e \ pat 
no Freynsclte coupe seye.^ The circle of the minstrels' 
andienee grew wider from year to year, the romances finding 
favor among the burghers and the common folk. 

By far the greater number of the verse-romances are 
based upon French originals. As a rule, the English versifier 
follows his original with fidelity from incident to incident, 
but in doing so he often speaks from his own English point 

' On the date of Bevis of Hampton, ef, infra, p, B0, and Ten 
Brink, I ISIS. 

' Ten Brink I 225, 

= vv. 23—201 cf. Richard Coeur de Lion, ed. Weber, U, w. 22—32 
(quoted by Ten Brink, I 24a). '^ 



THE BEGtKNING OF ENGLISH ROMANCE. 

\jo{ view. He adapts his original to his audience by abridg- 
ement, by the more frequent nse of direct discourse, by the 
introduction of popular features, oceasionally by the addition 
of a passage of some length, and, less frequently, by the 
nse of another authority. Seeming changes may often be 
due to differences between the source of the English trans- 
lator aud the extant French version or versions. The seggers 
also, sometimes intentionally, sometimes owing to weakness 
--of memory or to misconception, often made changes in the 
^English text. 'In the mouth of the seggers, therefore', says 
Ten Brink,' 'the form of these poems diverged ever more 
from that of the original text. Industrious monks completed 
their manuscripts from the test books of the minstrels . . ■' 
We thus see ' how national and popular eharaeteriaties could 
manifest themselves in such jioetieal imitations. Their 
fortunes also involve a portion of English history, and in 
them is uttered the English spirit, even though it seems to 
"speak with tongues".'^ 

The metre of the majority of the early romances is 
the verse of four accents. ^ In this verse alliteration fre- 
quently occurs, though not as a necessary pai't of the verse- 
scheme. In several of the early romances appears a metrical 
f. form, the twelve-line tail-rime st^anza, which after 1350 was 
a mark of the popular epic, while the more 
iristoeratie narrative retained tlie short couplet'.* In the 
lecond half of the fourteenth century, the alliterative long 
) was revived and nsed with considerable poetical power 
1 the southwest, whence its use spread northward. 



' I 235. 

■ I 235-36. 

' Od its origin see Lewis, The Foreign Sottrcee of Modem Engtkh 
Versification, Halle, 16B8, g 49. 

' Brandl, p. (j3ii. The tail-rime (ryme eoitee) was of Latin origin. 
ud used first in English in rtiligious lyrics. 



Feriode. 
The prodnction of the verBe-romanceB in the 
of Middle-English literatnre will now be briefly ontlined, 
following Brandl's Mittelenglische LUeratur. The year 1350 
may be considered as the dividing date between the earlier 
and the later verse-romanees. 

I. 1100—1250: TTie Transition Period. 

The literatnre is prevailingly ecalesiaBtical, following 
Latin niodelB. Only one romance, Kinij Horn, from Kent, 
is assigned io this period, i Layamon's Brut, it shonld be 
remembered, waa written about 1200. 

n. 1260—1360! From Lewes to Crecy. 

'Under the inflaence of Magna Charta, bs well aa of 
the sneoeeding strnggles to make it practically effective, 
EngliBhmen won the ambition to vie with the Normans in 
poetry, as, in general, in the adornment of life. They trans- 
planted the Norman poems bodily into English; the prodnction 
was rich and manifold, although not yet original. Conrtly 
material, models, and tendeneieB predominated, and even 
benefited ecclesiastical writers. The movement reached 
northern England."^ 

Of the following romances all bat Maselok and Yicain 
and Gawain are contained in the Ancliinleck manuBcript,* 
written 1330 — 40, and containing 'the flower of the con- 
temporaiy poetry'. — Motnances: Among the Saxons: Lai 
le Freine, Sir Orfeo (a lai), Bevis of Hampton.' In 
Kent: Alexander, Arthur and Merlin, Bichard Coeur de . 
Lion, Seven Sages of Rome.* Midland: (S. E.), (Seven, 

' Cf. KOrtiog, § 87. The original English verslonH of Bevia of 
Hampton, Floris and Blavncheflw, and Savehk mxj belong to tbla 
period. 

' Brandl, p. GOD. " See p. 15. 

• Thomas Chestre's three romanceB, LawnfaX, Libea\K Desconus, 
and Octavian, thoogh assigoed by Brandl to the next period, belong 
in all probability to tbe second quarter of the 14th centiuy; see infra, 
pp. U2— 43, 151. 



Kages),^ Sir Otuel, Guy of WanoicJi (two versions), Floris and 
^laitnckeflur,^ King of Tarsus; (S. W.), Sir Degaree; » (N. W.), 
Sir Trisirem;^ (N.) JSavelok,^ Amis and Amiloun,* Rom 
Childe, (Bevis of Hampton), {Guy of Warwick), Roland cmd 
Vemagu. North: (Seven Sages), (Bevis of Hampton), Ywain 

I^d Gawain. 



m. 1350—1400: Frelnde to the Reformation 
and Benaissance. 



A period characterized hy a wide expreeaion of national 
tKlf-eonBcionsDeas, manifesting itself in (1) a democratic 
movement in political and social spheres; (2) the retirement 
of French in favor of English as the ordinary means of 
interconrse for high and low, and the nse of English for 
the best artistic effort of cnltivated writers; the origin of 
the Kobin Hood ballads; the revival of alliterative poetry; 
the religions and the literary movement represented respec- 
tively by Wiclif and by Chaucer. 'If the feudal and ec- 
clesiastical ideals of the late Middle Ages were best glorified 
by the Freneh, Italians, and Germans, the democratic move- 
ment at the close of the Middle Ages won its most original 
expression among Englishmen.'*— In this period the minstrel 
romance enjoyed a wide ptJffnlarity, being most cultivated 
in the provinces; at the same time it declined in quality.* 
Momances: More Southern England: Arthur, Seege of 
Troy, Seege of Jerusalem,'' Launfal,^ Libeaus Deseonus,^ 
Octa/vian,'* Sir Firunibras, romantic tales by Gower and 
Chancer.* S. W. Midland: William of Palerne, Chevelere 
Assigne,^" Joseph of Arimathie, Alexander, Destruction of 



' A new version- In th.e two periods foUuwing, I have, with u 
[caption, not meatioued the n 



id. PF. MS. UI IB; Uttereon, 1. {I give ediUona of 
t treated in this book and uot oamed in KOittng's iodeic.j 
' Close of the 13th cenluTj'. 

" Braudl, BOB— 610, 654. " Cf. infrn, pp. xx— xxii. 

' Brandl, § 70. » Sec p. xH, n. 4. 

" See pp. isi— xsiii, "> Ed. Gibbs, EETS. MS., No. 
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Jerusalem.^ N. W. Gn^lanil'. Sir OatBain and the Green 
Knight, Morie Arthure, Auntera of ArtJmr, The Avotping of 
Arthur, Sir Amadas. The North: Sir Percfi^al, Sir Degrc- 
vant,* Sege of Melagne, Duke Roland and Otuel, La Bone 
Florence of i?ome/ Octavian, Sir Efilumour of Artois, Sir 
Isumbras. N, Midland: Ipomedon, Emure,* Athclston, TJie 
Erl of Toulouse,^ Sir GowOier.^ 

IT. The fifteenth Century: Lancaster and York. 

' That rude age of the Wars of Robbb, which saw the 
tirst huda of humanism in England, but destroyed so many 
of them, and retarded the blossoming of all.'* 'Mediaeval 
customs and culture died a lingering death, and the light 
of a new era dawned slowly upon the world.' '' Cultured 
and popular circles fell mure widely apart than ever: the 
former cultivated the new eonrt poetry (that of the school 
of Chaucer); the latter, the old courtly species. The literary 
movement was principally one of teaching and popularizing, 
a preparation for the RenaiBsanee.'— Prose redactions of the 
French romances began in this period. The decline of the 

I minstrel-romance continued. With this century the production 
of the verse-romances practically ceases. A number of short 
narrative poems, usually baaed fln the romances and frequently 
in ballad style, belong to the sixteenth century or later, ^ — 
Bomances: In the purer common speech, i. e. in the English 
of the school of Chaucer: Lydgate's Troy-Book and Story 
of Thebes, Tancred and Sigistnonda,^" Genaidcs, Partetuof. 
In an English 'more or lesa vulgar, but without a trace of 
Korthern dialect': Song ofBoland, The Holy Grail, Merlin^ 



' KiJrtiDg, § 108. » Thornton Momanccs, 1S44. 

" Ritaon, UI; Vietor, MatbnrK, 1S93. 
■ Ed. Kitson, II. 

'^ Or the be^niog of the 15th centacy. 
' Ten Brink II 322, ' Ibid., 310. 

" Abridged from Brandl, p. 610, 

» Cf. infra, pp. SI, 32, 169, 2U0 n., 20S n. 5. See Percy's Religuca 
and PF. MS. 

'" Brandl, § tos. 
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Parthenapeiis of Blots, The Knight of Courtesy,^ Sir Tria- 
mour,^ The Jeaste ofGawain,^ The Marriage of Sir Gawain 
and Dame Ragnell,^ The Green Knight,^ The Squire of Low 
Degree, Sir Cleges. North Midland or the North: De- 
strtLction of Troy, Wars of Alexander, The Carle of Carlisle, 
The Turk and Gawain, Sir Torrent of Portugal, The Sow- 
done of Babylon, Le Morte Arthur, Scotland: Golagrus 
and Gawain, (Launfal), Tale of Bauf Coilyear, Lancelot of 
The LaiJc, Sir Eger, Grine, and Gray steel, ^ Roswell and 
Lillian^ 



Cycles and Types. 

The English yerse-romances, while by no means re- 
producing all the French romances, yet repr^ent a wide 
variety of legend-material. 'It was', says Ten Brink, speaking 
of the earlier romances, 'as if the fnll cornucopia of romantic 
poesy had been shaken out over the English people.'* In 
the very beginning of EngUsh romance, legends of English 
or Anglo-Danish origin were prominent. Arthurian legends, \ 
however, speedily gained the place of first favor, and j 
romances based upon these legends are the most numerous. • 
Nearly equal in number are those whose plot or nucleus \ 
came from the Orient or from antiquity. The French national 
epos is represented only by the Charlemagne legends and, 
with the exception of the Chanson de Roland, not by the 
most important of these. Other romances are based upon 
French romances of adventure, or upon those whose legend 
developed in France "^ around a historical or mythical nucleus. 



1 Ed. BitBOD, III 193; Hazlitt, Bemains, 11 65. 

« Ed. PF. M8,, n 78; Utterson, L 

' Bordering more npon the North. 

* Ed. FF. M8,, I 341. 

» Ed. Lengert, E. 8t XVI 311, XVU 341. 

« I 234. 

' e. g. Erl of Toulouse, Sir Qowther, Chevekre Assigne. 



INTRODDCnON, 

Hiime of the later EngUsb romaDces, «f comparatively littls 
interest, have no known sonrce, thongh important elements 
of the story are familiar. These romances may have been 
abridged from French sourcen, or they may have been strnng 
together by some English minstrel. Of individual romances, 
Jicvis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, Libeaus Desconus, and 
Launfal enjoyed great popularity; Sir Isumbras was very 
popular in the North. 

A glance at the typtjs of romance represented in the 
earlier and in the later period may be of interest. These 
types may be distinguished in a general way, though they 
oftea blend or are combined. In the earliest romances the 

J 'esile-and-return' motive,' always a favorite in mediaeval 
romance, is prominent. This motive ontlioes the narrative 
in King Horn, Havelolc, Bevis of Hampton, and the first 
part q{ Tristreni.^ Among the very early romances are two 
famous romances of love, Floris and Blmincheflur and Sir 
Tristrem, and one of devoted friendship, Amis and Amiloun, 
Later, in the first years of the fourteenth century, when 
Englishman and Norman had become one under Edward I 

/ 'the first truly English king', romances of a more heroio 
tj-pe began to appear, first in Kent and the S. E. Midland, 
and then in the North. Romances a la King Horn no 
longer suited the mood of the contemporary noble, saya 
Brandl.3 In the neighborhood of the victorious king, he 
won a self-consciouness whJeh desired to hear the deeds of 
the greatest conquerors, extended heroic romances, where 
exile and love appear at the most as episodes. Such had 
formerly been aceessible on English soil in the French 
language only, and possessed a pedagogic importance as a 
means of training for the youth fit for fighting, as a means 
of inspiration for the men. When King Robert Bruce in 
1306 fled to an island, while in his boat he read, as Barbour 
reports, uninterruptedly from Fierahras, in order to maintain 



■ See p. 12S, n. 

» Cf. Sir Degare 

■ p. 634. 


t, Sir Perceval, Ubea\ 


ta Deaeonns; see 
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his own courage and that of his companions. About 1300 
these text-books of chivalry began to be translated into the 
national speech, naturally with preservation of the short 
couplet, and many introductory lines show that this was 
proudly regarded as a patriotic act'. In the romance of 
Bichard Coeur de Lion we read: 

Fele romanses men make newe, 
Of good knyghtes, strong and trewe, 
Off hey dedys men rede romance, 
Bothe in Engeland and in France.^ 

The knights enumerated vv. 11 — 19, are: Roland, Oliver, and 
'every doseper', Alexander, Charlemagne, Arthur, Gawain, 
Turpin, Ogier the Dane, Hector, and Achilles. After 1350, 
the new romances of the heroic type deal principally with 
antiquity. With few exceptions they are heroic in theme 
only, not in spirit The spirit of the true hero-romance, 
however, is that of the Scottish alliterative Morte Arthure. 
Barbour's Bruce, the greatest of Middle English heroic poems, 
is history in all essentials, yet history in itself romance, 
and given a still further romantic coloring by popular 
patriotic imagination. 

Later, probably, than the early conqueror or hero- 
romances appeared the first representative of the 'romance, 
of chivalric virtue', Ywain and Gawain, the only complete] 
English rendering of a romance by Chretien de Troyes.^ 
The most highly chivalric of the French court-romances, 
Lancelot, has no representative in English until the very 
close of the fourteenth, or the beginning of the fifteenth, 
century. Undoubtedly, however, the French versions were 
well known in the higher spheres of society; Chaucer tells 
us that Lancelot was held in great reverence by women. ^ 

The favorite type of romance in the later period is the 
romance of adventure and love, the element of adventure | 
being at first most prominent, that of love becoming in- 
creasingly so. The best representative of the romance of 

* vv. 29-— 32. 2 See Steinbach, op. cit, on p. 133. 

8 Nonne Freestes Tale, 11. 392—93. 

b 



adventnre is probably Tliomas Chestre'a Libeaus Desconus, 
to which type bis Octm-ian also belongs, while hia rersioh 
of the Btorj of Launfal has two long adveoturons additions. 
Libeaus Desconus represents a favorite Biib-ty])e of the 
romance of adventure: namely the story of a yonth broogbt 
np in obBCiirity, but really of high birth, who goes forth 
into the w<prld and by his knightly deeds wins for himself 
fame, position, and love. Another favorite sab-type is the 
story of the innocent persecnted wife; Chaucer's Constance 
is the most famons heroine of this type.' A combination 
of the two sub-types is made by the story of the knightly 
adventures of the heroine's son. 

In Northwestern England, the romance of cbivalric 
virtue finds a second representative' in the beautiful poem 
of Sir Gatcam and the Green Knight. The inflnence of the 
Gawain-poet was strongly felt in northern England ai 
in Scotland;^ the theme of the chivalric test became 
favorite, and, with or without this theme, Oawain, the most 
popular hero of Arthnrian legend,' was celebrated in 
nnmbcr of short romances. 

I In a few romances — The King of Tars, Joseph of Ari-^ 

mathie, The Holy Grail— & religious motive is dominant^: 
and the strong religions spirit of the Middle Ages is often 
manifested in other romanc^es. The great religiouB romance 
on the quest of the Holy Grail has no representative in 
Englisli veree, but Malory has told the story in poetical, 
prose. Religious motives or features are prominent in the 
Charlemagne romances, in Athelston and in Guy of Warwick. 
In the latter, the religions motives resemble those in two 
legends of the lives of saints, St. Euslachius and St. Alexius;^ 
Many of the mediaeval saints' legends are in reality only- 
romances. ^ Sir Gotcther is an interesting example of 

' Cf. Florence of Home, Emare, Sir Trianww; aee alao G. Paris, § 2T. 

■ Brand! (p. 054) sees a lioeal descendaot of this type io Speuset'B 

Fairy Qmm. 

' See Brandl, pp. 6G3— 65. 

* Tennyaon faas been repruached fur blackening his fame. 

E See Brandl, g 40. « G. Paris, § &0, 



GENERAL CHAEACTBR. 

eombination of two folk-tales worked over into ft tale for 
religions instmetioD, and theu still further transformed into 
a romance. The first part of the Auntn's of Arthur, with 
a strong religious motive, is really not a romance at all. 
Frequently the English romance versifiers were clerics, who 
were not always averse to indulging in reflections against 
worldly minstrels. 
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General Character. 

In mediaeval romantic poetry the English verse - 
romance has always been assigned a humble place. As 
an expression of the ideals of the feudal society in the 
days of chivalry, it is inferior to the verse-romance of both 
France and Germany. Even in its better representatives it 
has lost something of the chivalric, and has gained a more 
popular tone, a natural resttlt of its origin among a simpler, 
mder, more democratic people than the French, and in a 
period when the heyday of chivalry was past. 

The English verse-romance is seen at its best in the 
poems of the earlier period,' particularly in those of the 
more southern counties, and, in the second half of the four- 
teenth centnry, in the alliterative romances of the West 
and of Scotland, where the romantic development wag later 
than in the East. The rimed Mortc Arthur is also worthy 
of special mention. The following characterization of these 
romances is partly quoted, partly condensed, from Ten Brink. 

'The early English romance did not, as a whole, reach 

level of its French model. Not only the honor of in- 
'vention must be ascribed to the French (invention in com- 
position, not in material), but also that of a more delicate 
execution and more harmonious presentation. The frequently 
abridged English versions are, as a rule, poorer, ruder, and 
leas complete logical structure; and their excelling 
.68, a more popular tone, a more vigorous painting 



within narrower compaes, do not make good these defects.* I 
Bat we are charmed by the joy they manifest in natare, I 
ill the green forests, and in hunting, and we contemplate | 
not without satisfaetion thia rnde primeval force that does I 
not exclnde deep feeling, even if it often indulges in coarse- < 
nesB. Thns the English muse, if less delicate and dainty 
than her French sister, was less artificial; if more passionate 
was less lasci^Hons; and in her enthusiasm for what is 
grandly colossal, her joy in the actual, she showed, even 
when repeating foreign romances, many of the features that 
were to characterise her in the time of her fnll splendor.' ' 
The later alliterative romances show a certain reflection of 
the stately splendor of the old English epos. Two of these 
romances, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the Morte , 
Arthure, reveal in their respective authors a highly poetical ■ 
disposition. Of the Gawain-poet it may be said that few I 
mediaeval romance-poets can so jnstly lay claim to origin- ' 
ality. His romance is the work of a genuine poet and a 
thinking artist, who, moreover, employed all his art in the 
service of moral ideas.* 

In the first half of the fourteenth century, the minstrel- 
romance enjoyed what was, npon the whole, a noble popiil- 
arity. The romances of which we have been speaking ex- 
pressed and stimulated a real, though often rnde enthusiasm 
for the conceptions and ideals of chivalry, especially on its 
military aide; but after 1350 the spirit of chivalrous society i 
experienced a change. Outwardly the reign of Edward III J 
seemed the period of the greatest splendor of chivalry. In I 
this period, too, the noble qualities of the heroes of romance 1 
formed, nominally at least, an essential part of the ideal of j 
a gentleman and a warrior, and doubtless often found | 
embodiment in many a 'verray parfit gentil knight', Bat^ J 

' They tell their atoiy in a simple and naVve manner, with fresli- | 
BCBS of feeling, and not infrequently in warlike passages with con- ' 
eiderable force and spirit; in sucli pnssagea Che English versifier is apt I 
to espand his original, while he condeoaes or omits passages of psycho- 
logical aQal3rsiB. 

' I 25S. » I 336—48; H' 50—62. 
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ihongli disgnieed by ontward splendor and brilliancy, the 
passing of mediaeval chivalry had begun. The epoch is 
described by Ten Brink as 'a sort of Indian snmmer to 
the age of chivalry'. He says in part: 'The ideal which 
men strove to realize did not qnite correspond to the epirit 
of the former age. On the whole, people had become more 
worldly and practical, and were generally anxious to protect 
the real interests of life from the anwarranted interference 
of romantic aspirations. The spirit of chivalry no longer 
formed a fundamental element, bnt only an ornament ot 
liffr^ao ornament, indeed, which was made mncb of, and 
which was looked upon with a sentiment partaking ol 
enthueiaam. Devotion to chivalrj- was no longer the simple 
outflow of a dominant idea. The majoritj- of people rejoiced 
merely in the splendor and in the festive, dignified existence 
that raised them above the common place and distingoished 
them from the vulgar crowd.' ' 

The changing spirit of the rimes is witnessed to by 

■the character of the French poetrj- most favored in English 

court circles. In France, the time of conflict with the 

Middle Ages had long before been reached; a new spirit 

had awakened there of satire and of denial of the mediaeval 

of life,^ a spirit whose most notable literary expression 

Jean de Meung's cynical continnation of Goillanme de 

rris' allegorical love poem, le Roman de la Rose. This 

with the later French erotie poetry, produced 

ider the influence of one or both parts of the Roman, and 

which 'extravagant lady-worship was combined with 

iceasional outbursts of sarcasm and cynicism', had now 

^1350 — 1400J begun to influence the sentiments of English 

shivalrouB society. It was under the influence of this poetry 

earliest poems of the first English poet of great 

inius were produced. 

The romances, though still read to some extent, were 
! and more neglected in higher society; at the same 
e they were widely circulated among the common people. 



' U 84, 35. 



' Ten Brink I Z2B. 



Umlpr these conditions, to quota Brandl, ' ' the eonrtly, fashion- 
able material forthwith sank to the masses and the streets'. 
The minstrel- romance grew poorer and rnder in content i 
and in form: the tendency to abridgment and too often 
very empty abridgment to increased; portions of long romances ' 
were condensed into so-called ballads, and romance material 
was naed in historical and political verse, or given a farcial 
tarn, tendencies that became more marked in the fifteenth 
centQry.2 In the Tale of Srr Thopas, Chancer parodies the 
vnlgarized romance of his day. He shows up its hollownese 
and incohereney, 'bnt still more in general the childish 
repetition of formal expreseions, the passion for outward 
description, the wretched composition and tattered stanzas 
of the street-rhapsodiiis, into which the courtly romance 
style of two hundred years ago had by this time degener- 
ated.''' The longer verse- romances of the later period, I 
which were probably read rather than sung or recited,* 
were for the most part eminently uninspired. 

In marveloHB contrast to the body of English mediaeval I 
romance produced after 1360 are the romantic poems of 
Chaucer. These poems, although they make nse of old 
material, although they haye their mediaeval features and 
tones, cannot be regarded as a late, brilliant flowering of t 
mediaeval romance; they bear the impress of the Kenaisaanee: 
'Chaucer', says a recent writer, 'is the first modern epic I 
poet.' * 

With the romances of chivalry Chancer seems to have I 
been familiar, bnt to have entertained for them no very I 
great respect* He appreciated the picturesque features of 



' p. (>36i of. JoBserancI, Englkh Wayfaring lAfe in ike Midi 
Ages, trans!, by Lucy T. Smith, Lond., 1S69, p. 192. 

« Brandl, §§77, 113, 114, 127, 12S, t3fi, 

1 Braod), p. 680. 

' Cf. Troilus and Criaeyde, V, 1. 1797. 

' 'Chaucer ist dei erste modeme Epiker': Fischer (raviewltiJ 
Eer's Epic and Romance) In Anglia, Beiblatt, X 134. 

" See Lonnabnry, Siadiea in Chaucer (S. Y., 18B2), II 302—6, ml 
3S0— 32, 
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(ehivalry, and admired the nobler qnalities of kniglithood. 
fHiB heroes of noble birth are tisnally represented as of the 
flower of chivalry: but lie did not care to sing of arms, 
chivalrie or heroic. In his two longest and most ambitions 
_ romantic narratives, the Troilus and Criseyde and the 
night's Tale, Chancer exprearfy discIaimB any intention of 
giving a fnll account of the deeds of war. The long and 
Klirilliant aeeonnt of the tonrnament in the Knighfs Tale, an 
■event of central dramatic intere:8t, is the only fnll presen- 
■ tation, in either romance, of a feat of arms. In this respect 
f!rhe Knighfs Tale differs greatly from its source, the Teseide 
roi Bocea«eio. Snch omissions on Chancer's part were nn- " 
Idonbtedly good art, but, on subjects that particularly inter- 
ested him, he was not always so careful to avoid digressions. 
For the continuation of the nutinisbed Squire's Tale an 
elaborate chivalrie program is outlined,' no part of which, 
,,however, is carried ont. Was this due to lack of interest 
1 Chaucer's part? — Some features of Chaucer's delineation 
tof love, notably the figure of the despairing lover,^ recall 
Sie romances; his attitude towards the chivalrie ideal of 
kive was, upon the whole, a critical one. 

Chancer's shorter romantic poems, ^ fittingly termed tales, 

t'e a very simple narrative basis, their amplification being 

leldom in the interest of additional incident, but in the 

bterest of a deepened psychology. In the infancy of 

Tnediaeval romance, tales of even greater simplicity than 

those used by Chaucer had served, singly or combined, as 

a basis for the chivalrie additions of the trouvferes. 

I No renaissance of English romance followed Chaucer's 

ferork in this field; the romances of the fifteenth century 

Rrere of the same old type. In several of them, however, 

Chaucer's influence has been pointed ont; the increased 

number, of romances treating of antiquity may have been 

due in part to the popularity of the Troilus and the Knight's 

' VT. 651—682. 

' e. g. Cf. Troilus with Chrfition's Lancelot. 
' I have in mind tlie talea uf the Han of Law, the Clerk, the 
(fife of Bath, and the Franklin. 



Tale. These roraaDCeB of the mRster certainly inflnenced 
Lydgate'B Troy-Booh and Story of Thebes. 

AltboQgh the romanees no longer held the plaee of 
honor, intercBt in them contimicd throngh the fifteenth 
centnry. This ie ebown by the nnmerouB fifteenth century 
mannscriptB of older romances, and by the nnmber of French 
romances turned into English prose. When Caxton in 1477 
had set up in Westminster the first printing press in Eng- 
land, among the earliest books issued from it were a nnmber 
of romances, largely on classical themes, translated into 
English prose by the diligent Caxton himself, and another, 
Le Morte Darthur,> by "Syr Thomas Malory, Knight", the 
only English mediaeval romance that continued to be read 
down to modem times, Caxton's preface to this book sbows 
the interest still maintained in Arthurian story, and the 
great renown of Arthur; it also shows that romances con- 
cerning 'the wordly acts of great conquerors and princes' 
were still regarded by many as veritable histories. As 
regards the bistorical truth of all that is written in the 
Morte Darthur, Caxton himself is rather skeptical, though 
he does not value the book the leas. The fifteenth eentory 
saw a second edition of Malory's romance, and the sisLteenth 
fonr more. The mediaeval romances, principally in prose 
bnt also in verse, were printed until the sixteenth century 
was well advanced,^ until the Renaissance had eome. After 
1566, a new era was opened in the history of English fiction 
by the translations of Italian novels and tales that then 
poured into England.'' Before the new interests thus aroused 
and so richly nourished liy tlie drama in its ever widening 
scope, the old romances, with the exception of Arthurian 
story, soon lost any remnant of importance. 

I Ed. Summor; modoroizcd text, Stnicliey, Lond. andN. Y., 18fiS^ I 
also, GoUancz iu Temple ClaBsicB, \hW\ Mead (see p. 20S), Books t', 
2, 13, 17, 18, 21. , 

' SeeAmea-IIerbert-Dibdiii, I5/j)0;jrayfttcaMnfiguiIiM,Loiid.,17<Bj \ 
1785—90, 1S12— ly; Jiisserand, The English Xovel in the Time oft 
Shakespeare (translatiou), N. Y., 18SU, pp. (13— 4. 

" See Jiisaeraud, op. cit., pp. 85— SU, 



English and Germanic Legends. 



L King Horn. 

1. Subject. The story of a prince, who, exiled from 
his native land by its conqueror, is brought op at a king's 
court, loved by the king's daughter, on this account is 
banished, returns in time to rescue the princess from another 
lover, and finally regains his heritage. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 409—16: » 

heo makede faire chere 
and tok him bi J>e swere. 
ofte heo him keste, 
so wel so hire leste. 

'welcume Horn, heo sade, 
so fayr so Crist J>e made! 
an euen and amore^e 
for J>e ihc habbe sorege; 

haue ihc none reste, 
slope me ne leste. 
leste me fis sore^e, 
line ihc no^t to morege. 

Horn, \>u schalt wel swij?e 
mi longe sore^e lij?e, 
J?u schalt wifute striue 
have me to wiue: 
Horn, have of me rewfe, 
and pli^t me fi trewfel' 



Wissmann's numbering. 
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3. Slorj. Horn is the 8on of king Mnrry aod qneen 
GodhiUl. of Snddene. HaraeeDS invade thi- land, and Mnrry 
falls in l»attle. Gudbild takes refnge iii a eave, while Horn 
and his eomjinnions are set adrift Id a ship npoB the sea. 
Tliej- land in W'eeternesee, whose king, Ailmar, takes them 
into his service. Horn is loved by all, hnt most by the 
king's danghter K^-menhild. She sends word to the steward 
Atbeliims to bring Horn to her bower. Atbelbrns, fearing 
the king's displeasare. takes instead Athalf, Horn's comrade. 
Rymenbild, nnaware of the deception, embraces Athulf, and 
tells him of her love. He whispers to her that he is not 
Horn, whereapiin she inms in wrath upon Athelbras, who 
promises to bring her Horn. When Horn comes, Rymenhild 
receive3 him courteously, kisses him many times, and begs 
him to plight her his troth. Horn replies that his lowly 
birth and position make him an unsuitable mate for a king's 
daughter. Rymenhild swoons from sorrow and Horn finally 
promises to be her love when he is made a knight. When 
this is brought about, Horn declares that, before he can 
wed RjTnenhild, he must prove himself a worthy knight 
On parting. KjTueubild gives bim a ring that will protect 
him in battle, if he will look on it and think of his love. 
Horn rides forth, and, in tte strength of his ring, kills one 
hundred Saracens who have just landed; be returns to the 
hall with the head of the leader upon his sword, and 
l)re6ents the trophy to the king. 

The next day, the king goes hunting, accompanied by 
Fikenhild, a comrade of Horn's. Horn goes to the bower 
of Rymenbild, whom he linda ui tears over a dream of & 
fish that broke her net. Fikenhild betrays the lovers to 
the king, and accuses Horn of plotting against the king's life. 
Ailmar, upon finding Horn with Rymenhild, banishes 
him from the kingdom. Horn takes ship, and comes to Ire- 
land, where lie renders king Thorstan great sei-vice against 
Saracen invaders. The king offers to make Horn his heir, 
and to give him his daughter, but Horn remains trne to 
Rj-menhild. 

Seven years pass, and Rymenhild is to be forced to 
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wed king Modi of Reynis. Informed of this by a messenger 
from Rymenhild, Horn, with a company of knights, at once 
returns to Westernesse. In the disguise of a palmer, he 
gains admittance to the castle, and makes himself known 
to the bride; then, going out, he returns with his followers, 
attacks the castle, and kills all his enemies except Fikenhild, 
whom he pardons. The bridal of Horn and Eymenhild is 
celebrated, and Horn then starts at once for Suddene to 
win back his heritage there. In this he is successful; but, 
alarmed by a dream for the safety of Eymenhild, he hastens 
back to Westernesse, to find that he must again rescue her 
from another lover, the traitor Fikenhild. Disguised as a 
company of minstrels, Horn and a few knights gain ad- 
mittance to Fikenhild's strong new castle, and kill him and 
his followers. Horn rewards his chief friends with crowns, 
and takes Eymenhild with him to Suddene, where she is 
made queen. 

4. Origin. The legend of Horn is represented by an 
English songi and by a French romance, ^ both of the 
13th century, by an English romance ^ of the 14th century, 
and by a number of Scottish ballads. In the 15th century, 
appeared Pontus et Sidoine,^ a much amplified French 
prose version of Horn and Rymenhild, and, a few years 
later, an English and a German prose version of the French 
prose. To the 16th and 17th centuries belong the two parts 
of an Icelandic Pontus-rimtir, and two Scandinavian ballads,^ 
which were at least suggested by the romances of Horn. 

The legend is undoubtedly of English origin. It is, 
perhaps, the oldest of those sagas of which Ten Brink® 
speaks as having their historical background 'formed by 
the invasion and settlement of the Danes, and the relations 
between England and Denmark growing out of them '. * The 

1 King Horn (K. H.). 

2 Horn et Rymenhild (fl. H.). 

* Rom Child et Maiden Rimnild (H. C). 

* For the different versions of the Pontus - story , see ed. of the 
English version. 

« Child I 193—4. « I 150. 
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snltject matter, taken as a whole,' be says,' 'points 
time when the Danish piracies were at their height' 

The localitieH of the poem cannot be identified.^ Ward 
thinks that 'Snddene' and ' WestcrncBse ' were probably 
ouly vagne poetical designationB. He finds, however, in 
Kemble'a Codex Biploniaticus, several names of places in 
Southern England beginniDg with ' Horn ', notably HorneB- 
beorh, a barrow in the iele^ of Pm'beck, Doraetshii'e, near 
which the Danes had one of their strongholds in 876^77. 

The genuine Germanic origin of the legend is shown 
in many featnres. Slimming* points ont that all the names, 
even in the French romance, are thoroughly Germanie;* 
all expeditions, as in the Beoit'ulf, are undertaken by sea; 
the residences of the kings are always near the sea; a coast 
guard watches the shore; in short, all the scenery is German, 
and, indeed, Low-German. 

The nucleus of the story was, no doubt, the 'exile- 
and-return ' motive, which enjoyed great favor in the romances 
of English origin.* This motive is, however, not peculiar 
to English legend. Wissmann^ points out that almost all 
the leading features of King Horn, above all the flight to 
a strange land, the love of the king's daughter for the hero, 
the betrayal of this love, the banishment, service in a 
foreign land, return when danger threatens the loved one, 
disguise, recognition, and deliverance, appear in many medi- 
aeval narratives " in the most varied combinations, and widely 
spread over the gieater part of Northern and Middle Europa 

The origin of the extant poems now demands our 
attention. A comparison " of K. H., R. K, and H. C. showttj 

' p.aai. 

" For possible idenlifieatioDs, aee Ward I 450— SI. 

• Cf. K. H. V. 131B. ' E. St. I 3S5— 5ti. 

' Ward. 454, saya that some of the aubordiDate clmratters have 
uamoa purely Preuoh. 

° Cf. Sarelok aud Beues of Humtoun. For hiatorieal iaflnences 
sUiiwu iu tlio legend, aee Brandl § 22. 

' A»yl. IV 398. 

■ Angt. IV 352— a9S; Child I IS2— 201, and appendixes. 

" K St. XII 32J-335. 
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that, while having the general plot in common, they differ 
widely in details. Both K, H. and JR. H., and JR. H, and 
H. C, as opposed to the third poem, possess a considerable 
number of common features, while K. H, and H, C. possess 
but one.* 

In point of time, K. H, is undoubtedly the eaxITest, 
and H, C, certainly in the extant version, the latest of the 
three poems. Upon the question of priority. Child ^ remarks: 
*That the lay or geste of King Horn is a far more primi- 
tive poem than the French romance, and could not possibly 
be derived from it, will probably be plain to any one who 
will make even a hasty comparison of the two, and that 
the contrary opinion should have been held by such men 
as Warton and Tyrwhitt must have been the result of a 
general theory, and not of a particular examination.' ^ 
Wissmann,* comparing K H, and JR. H., finds that every 
element necessary to the plot, every beautiful ancient 
feature of the French romance is also contained in the 
English poem, and that the latter has, besides, a number 
of old, truly poetical motives peculiar to itself. The French 
romance, with the exception of the popular tirade' form, 
is thoroughly courtly.* 

Wissmann's® final conclusion in regard to the origin of 
the poems is that K H, must have been the ultimate source 
of the other two, though it cannot have formed the direct 
source of H. C; both JR. H, and H, C. may have had special 
sources, which, in turn, must derive from K. H. In opposition 
to the view of Wissmann, Stimming '^ thinks that K, II. 
cannot be regarded as either the direct or indirect source 



^ The play upon the name of Horn, and this is introduced in a 
different connection. Cf. K, H. vv. 205—210, H. 0. vv. 385—80. 

« p. 192. 

8 For the views of earlier scholars upon this point, see QF. 
XVI 65. 

* Untermch. 113. 

^ For illustrations of the above points, see Untersuch, 114 
and jB. St. I 356—60. 

• Angl IV 344. ' E. St. I 352—56. 
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of the later poems, which show too many changes and 
additions to admit of such a possibility; a mediaeval poet 
would not have departed so far from his original. Both 
H, C. and the ballads give popular versions of the legend, 
and the most probable view of the origin of the Horn poems 
is that all drew independently and directly, or nearly so, 
from a popular legend composed of numerous songs,^ differing 
considerably from one another, which arose in different 
places as the popular saga spread gradually over England. 
Of the different versions, the one earliest fixed lies before 
us in K. H. Another completed form was probably known 
to the French poet, or he may have drawn from single 
songs. That such songs, treating of one or another episode 
of the Horn legend, existed at the time of the composition 
of the romance, is shown from the passage in JR. H. (v. 2783) 
where Lemburc asks her brother to sing to her the song 
narrating the love history of Horn and Rymenhild.'^ 

In the opinion of Caro,^ JR. H. may have had several 
sources, one of which was K, H, This view is supported 
by the features common to the two. H. C, he thinks, can 
hardly have been drawn directly from the saga. Investi- 
gation of the style * shows that motives and whole sentences 
have been borrowed from other poems; it would also be 
the first time that the source of a romance in twelve-line 
stanzas is to be sought directly in popular legend. Caro, 
however, asserts ^ that H. C, though the latest poem, 
contains the most popular version of the legend. Wissmann,« 
on the other hand, maintains that the seemingly ancient 
features contained in H,C., such as the sword * Bitter- fer' 
(v. 403), and the magic well (vv. 577—88), either do not 

^ W. also speaks of the probable existence of earlier songs; see 
under 5, p. 8. 

* S.'s view of the origin of the Horn poems is preferred to that 
of W. by both Child (I 195) and Zupitza (Anz, f. d. Alt IV 150). 

3 E. St XII 333; of. p. 328, C. ff. 

^ pp. 347—50. 

» E. St XVI 306; see also, Wolf, Ueber die Lais, Anm. 61, p. 217. 

« Angl IV 343—44. 
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fit into the connection or are superflnons additions. It can 
be shown, he thinks, that the poet borrowed motives from 
other poems and worked them over only superficially. 
Other diverging features, W. thinks, are neither ancient nor 
organically developed as the legend spread. In points 
where H, C. agrees with K. H. against JR. H,, the latter 
gives the more ancient version.* 

Some incidents of H, C, seem to W. to be historical 
reminiscences, taken perhaps from older songs, but not 
belonging to the genuine Horn legend. For example, the 
story of Horn's father, — the two battles following one after 
another, the feast from which he is called to his last fight, 
remind us of the history of the Saxon Harold. Another 
incident of the legend in H, C, pointing to a later origin 
is mentioned by Ward, 2 namely, that the exiled children do 
not arrive in Houlac's kingdom in a boat, but are brought 
by land. Brandl ^ remarks that certain features in the plot 
of H. C, remind us of Sir Tristrem (which is alluded to in 
H. C. V. 311) and that single expressions resemble expressions 
in Sir Tristrem and in Amis and Amiloun. 

The eight ballads, or rather versions of a ballad, on 
Hind Horny printed by Child, are all of Scottish origin. 
They begin, almost immediately, with the love of Horn for 
the king's daughter. In one or two points, * the ballads 
resemble the' version of H. C, as opposed to that of B, H 
or H. a 

Wissmann,^ who did not know all the ballads, thinks 
that they have come from fi. C; Stinmiing^ considers them 
the remains of separate songs, drawn, like H. C, from a 
northern form of the legend. Child, ^ also, thinks that there 



1 pp. 344—352. 

« I 461, see also p. 460. » §52. 

* Viz. : the discoloration of the ring, and the elopement of t*- 
bride in versions C, G, and H. (In H. C. the elopement is prer 
for, but not carried out, see w. 1027—32). The last stanza of 

and C agrees with vv. 1111— 12 of H. C; see Child I 192—98. 
^ Untermch. 121—24. 

• E. St I 355, 361. » p. 193. 



in no nei-eesarj- filiation lietwecn the ballads and H. C, and 
that, were tiliation to be nceepted, there wonld still be the 
qiieBtton of priority; for the oral traditions represented by 
the ballads, are not younger, nceeesarily, than what was 
committed to writing centnrieH ago. 

The relation of the three MSS. of Kinij Horn perhaps 
demands a few words, as it is nnnsnallj eomplicated. Wisa- 
mann ' finds that the readings of two MSS. frequently 
correspond as against that of the third, and each one seems, 
in places, to have alone preserved the originaL W. eon- 
clndes that the MSS, are all independent of one another, 
and that no two form a group or MS. class. C is the most 
trnstworthy; its elianges seem anintentional. stands pretty 
near to C in worth, while H deserves less confidence; it 
seems to be the work of a redactor who tried to remove 
difficulties in the subject-matter, and to give the poem a 
smoother, more artistic form. 

The only explanation of the relation of the MSS., lies, 
W. thinks, in the view that the song of King Horn was 
handed down orally from one singer to another, and that 
no one followed the original version closely. Zupitza,^ as 
opposed to W., maintains that MSS. and H mnat have 
had at least a common oral source, in order to account for 
the readings in which both agree in opposition to the 
gennine readings of C. Hraodl,-' however, thinks that the 
reeidt reached by W. as to the relation of the MSS. la 
probably incontrovertible. 

5. Metre. 1548* verses in short riming couplets. In 
King Horn we have the chief representative of the ao- 
called ' national rime verse ', i. e. the short riming couplet 
developed from the alliterative long line, as distinguished 
from the short conplet imitated from Latin or French 
models. According to Wissmaun, * the greater unmber of 



' VntertMch. 4—7; qF. XLV n-xUI. 

> Am. f. d. AU. IX 1S4— 88. » Utbl. 1 883 (4) 1 

' WiBstnaun's text. " TJntttrguch. -IS. 
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vereee have fotir stresses (four stresses, if the ending is mas- 
caliDe, three stresses, if feminiDe, in which latter ease W. 
suppoaes a fourth [secondary] stress to rest on the feminine 
ending). Schipper, whose principles of word-stress in ME. 
verse are opposed in some respects to those of W.,i says- 
that S-stressed verses occur maeh more freqnently than do 
i-stressed, a not inconsiderable number (e. g, w. 03/4, 
263/4) having three stresses and masculine endings. Luick^ 
gives the two main types of conplets occurring in K. H. 
as represented by, (a) vv. 5/6, S-stressed, with feminine 
endings; (b) vv. 9/10, i-stressed, with masculine endings. 
A less number of 4-stresaed verses with feminine endiogs 
oeenr (vv. 817/18). 

The national riming verse of K. H. was doubtless 
inflnenced in its development by the short riming couplet 
known through foreign models, and already imitated in 
English verse.' Schipper* points ont this influence in the 
decided and, on the whole, successful striving for equality 
in the feet. Brandl " sees it in the free use of both mascu- 
line and feminine rimes; Wissmann'' snggests it when he 
alludes to the less frequent nse of alliteration and the 
fuller development of rime, as compared with Lmjamon. 

Many of the verses are alliterative, though not strictly 

BO. A trace of the alliterative long line is seen in the 

fi-eqnent occurrence of alliteration between the lines of a 

t couplet. A considerable number of the alliterative ex- 

i pr^sions in the poem are also found in Lui/amon. " 

< Behipper " considei's these as formal expressions "^ that 

were common poetical property-. From the remains of 

alliteration in the poem, W." concludes that K. U. was 

[ probably preceded by alliterative eougs of like conteut. 



< For a. brief statement of the miiin pobt uf controversy, lee 
I The Nation, No. B02 (Oct. 12, 1882), quoted in Angl V, Am. 110. 
= I 1B2, 182, ' P.G. II I p.um. 

* Schipper I 108, 162— ea, » p. 1S6; gee »Igo p. 163. 
" Litbl. 1883 (i) 134. ' Unter»uch. 5ft. 

* Unterauch. 59. '' p. ISO. ■« r., g. vv. 1S4, 3 
' UnterstKh. 58. Cf. Kolbing's Sir Trietrem, p. i.ii. 
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Better evidence of this, Schipper thinks, is foand in the 
occasional verses {e, g. vv. 121, 212, 289, 1258, 1875/6) 
having only the two stresses of the old half line. 

WJ sees in the poem traces of an originally strophic 
structure : here and there the same rime occurs fonr times 
{e. (J. vv. 127—30, 1121—24); frequently two couplets form 
a whole, as in short speeches, comments, etc.; sometimes 
strophes of six lines occur. 

In the poem, vv. 2 — 3, listeners are promised a song. 
W.2 thinks that the narrative portions, which are treated 
with less care, were given in more of a recitative; the 
couplets that make the transitions to the conversation may 
have been almost spoken, while the direct monologue and 
dialogue, to which the greater space is given, and which 
have, almost without exception, a strongly strophic structure, 
were really sung. Schipper'** thinks that the delivery was 
a recital with musical accompaniment but that there could 
hardly have been singing in the true sense of the term. 

6, Dialect. Southeastern* or Midland.^ 

Wissmann finds that the vowel-system of the poem 
has no definitely marked character, but, in general, is that 
of the S. E., diflfering, however, from that of Kent in many 
points. Other scholars ^ assign the poem to the Midland. 
Brandl, ^ a^ft^r criticising W.'s vowel-phonology in some 
respects, declares the poem to be pure Midland, and adds, 
'Of all the characteristics of the Kentish dialect, not one 
is authenticated in the rimes.' 

7. Date. Before the middle of the 13th century. 
Wissmann ^ thinks that since the rimes in K, H. are in- 

1 Untersuch. 62, 63, and QF, XLV p.xix-xxii. Cf. Schipper, 191, 
Luick, op. cit. p. 1005, § 17. 

2 QF. XLV p.xxii. » p. 191. 

* Wissmann, Untersuch. 33. 

* Lumby's ed. pp. v— vi; Morris, Early Eng, Allit Poems, 
pp. xviil— xxxvi; Brandl §22, and in Litbl. 1883 (4) 132—5. 

« See n. 5. ' lAtbl, op. cit, 135. 

« TJntermch, 58. 
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extricably united with its style and tone, and since, there- 
fore, the verse represents the final stage in the gradual 
change of the alliterative long line into the short riming 
couplet, the poem cannot be earlier than the second quarter 
of the 13th century: but that it need not be proportionally 
earlier than Layamon B, which represents an earlier stage 
of the change; for Layamon arose in a monastery, where, 
naturally, the old tradition was maintained longer, and un- 
touched by foreign influences. 

8. Anther. Unknown. 

The author of the French romance, who is spoken of 
in the poem (v. 3) as 'mestre Thomas', was probably an 
Anglo-Norman. 1 He is not however to be identified with 
Thomas the author of Tristan,'^ 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: C. Cambr. Univ. Gg. 4, 27, 2, probably not 
later than the middle of the 13 th cent.;^ described in 
Lumby's ed. pp. v— vi. 

0. Oxford, Bodl. Laud 108, ca. 1300.* 

H. Brit. Mus. Harl. 2253, 2nd decade of the 14th cent.'^ 

Editions: C. Michel, in his ed. of the French romance. 
Lumby, EETS. No. 14, 1866. See E, St, III 270, for a few 
emendations. 

Matzner, Spr. P. I, 1, 209. 

Wissmann, a critical text, QF. XLV, Strassburg, 1881; 
for a general introduction, see King Horn, Untersuchungen 
zur ME. Sprach' und Idtteraturgeschichte, QF. XVI. Revs.: 
E. St I 151—162 (Stimming), IV 99, V 408—9, VI 150—53, 
153—57; Ltzt. 1882 (11) 14—15; Lt Chi 1883 (2) 61; Lthl 
1883 (4) 132-35 (Brandl); Zupitza in Am. f, d. Alt. IV 
149—53; and IX 181—92. 

Morris, Specimens I 237. 



^ G.Paris, §68; Michel, p.xlix. 

« Michel, pp. li, lii and Bom. XV 575 ff. 

3 QF. XVI 3. * Horstmann in Arch. 1872, p. 39. 

^ Horstmann, op. cit. 
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H. Ritson, AEMR. 91; see QR XLV pp. i, ii for a 
collation of Ritson's text with the MS. 

0. Horstmann, Arch. 1872, p. 39. For a collation of the 
texts of Wissmann, Horstmann, and Ritson with the MSS., 
see An^. f. d. Alt IX 182-83. 

The OF. romance, Horn et Rimenhild, by F. Michel, 
P., 1845. 

By Brede and Stengel in Ausgaben und Abhandlungen 
VIII, Marburg, 1885 (diplomatic print). 

The Ballads: Four are printed by Michel, op. cit, 
pp. 393—409, eight by Child, I 195 flf. Eefs. : QF. XVI 121 S. 
E. St. I 355, 360—63; XII 335—36. 

The Prose Version: King Fonfhus and the Fair Sidone, 
Publications of the Mod, Lang. Assoc, of America XII, No. 1 ; 
see Rom. XXVI 468; MitteU., 1897, p. 197. 

General References: Ten Brink, I 149—150, 227—232, 
IF 10; Brandl, §22; Ward, 447—67; Hist. Litt. ,XXn5bl-Q8 
(Analysis of OF. poem); Child, I 187—208. 

Monographs: Wissmann, Studien zu King Horn, Anglia 
IV 342 — 400; Mettlich, Bemerhungen zu dem agn. Lied vom 
wacJcern Ritter Horn, Mttnster 1890, prgr., see E. St. XVI 
306—8. 

On the metre see Wissmann, opp. cit. and Zur ME. 
Wortbetonung, Anglia V 466 — 500; Schipper Ab. 3, Cap. 9, — 
Anglia V, Anz. 88 — 111, (see p. 88 n. 1 for other refs., also 
JB. 1882, No. 1003)— in P. G. II 1 pp. 1038—40; Luick, P. G 
II 1 pp. 1005—7. 



II. Horn Childe and Maiden Rininild. 

1. Subject. See King Horn, 1. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 985—996 (st. 84): 

For}? sche went, }?at maiden fre, 
& feched drink, }?at men mijt se. 



^^^^^^^^OHN CniLDE ANI> MAIDEN RIMNILD. 

To J>at bcggere; 
"For Horanea lotie y pray l^e, 
Go noujt, ar I'is drunken be, 
oif ever he was I'e dere!" 
De maiden bi him stille stode, 
To here of Horn, fair J'oagt it gode, 

He lay hir hert fnl nere; 
Of fe eoppe he drank I'e wine, 
Pe ring of gold he keate ["erinne; 
"Bitokening, lo, it herel 
3. Stoi-y. See K. B., 'A. [The following are the prin- 
cipal pointe in which the story of Horn Chi'lde differs from 
that of King Horn as told above. 

Hatheulf, the father of Horn, rules north of the Hnmber. 
Foes from Denmark come against liim, who are all slain; 
then three kings come from Ireland, who defeat and kill 
Hatheolf in a great battle. An earl of Northumberland 
seizes Hatheolf's dominion. Horn and his comrades are 
taken by Arlaund far into the south of England, where 
Honlae rules. When Uatherof, and, afterwards, wheu Horn, 
visits Rimnild in her chamber, she does not so openly and 
warmly express her love as in K. U. She bestows upon 
each knightly gifts, and when she learns that her first 
visitor is not Horn, she is not angry. After Horn has been 
made a knight-, he is the victor in a tournament, and the 
king gives him leave to choose from among the maidens in 
the king's bower; he chooses no one but Rimnild. When 
the accusation is made against the lovers, the king heats 
Rimnild until the blood comes, and then shuts himself into 
his chamber until his wrath against Horn has cooled; the 
next day, he threatens to have Horn drawn and hung if 
he is found in the country. In parting, Rimnild gives Horn 
a ring. When the stone turns pale, she tells him, then the 
thonght of his love changes; when the stone waxes red, 
she belongs to another. Horn tells Rimnild that when she 
sees his shadow in a certain well she may know that he 
is abont to wed. Horn ridee into Wales, where he enters 
the service of king Elidan. He is sent to Ireland, and 
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tliere helpa Finlae, Elidau'B son, to defeat his enemies. 
Atala, the daughter of Finlae, falls deeply in love with 
Horn, and telle hiiti of ii«r love. He givea an evasive 
answer. Upon looking at his ring, he sees that it has 
changed its hne, Hora enters the castle of lloulae dis- 
guised as a beggar. When Rimnild recognizes her lover 
she swoons, and is led to her room; she sends word to 
Horn that she will steal away to hiro towards night. After 
the feast, there is a tnurnamcnt in whieh Honi unhorses 
the bridegroom, king Muioun, bnt will not kill him. Moionn 
goes away, and Horn is married to Rimnild. Horn assembles 
forces to win back his father's land in N<trthnmberiand . . .] 

4. Origin. See K. H., 4. 

5. Metre.' 1136 verses, written in the twelve-line tail- 
rime stanza, with the rime-order aah auh ccb ddb."^ A 
considerable number of stanzas (31, 37, 56, 69, 74, 76, 78, 
80, 83, 88) show a rime-order diverging from the type. 
Stanzas 52, 67 and 9t) are incomplete. Assonance and alli- 
teration are very freqnent. 

6. Dialect. The North Midland is the region to which 
Braudl ^ assigns the rouianee. Caro ' assigns it to the 
Southern part of North England, near the boundaries of 
the East Midland, for he tinde that the poem contains some 
specifically Northern eharacteristies, as opposed to the common ' 
Northern and East Midland peculiarities. The Southern charac- 
teristics found in the poem he attributes to the scribe. 

7. Date.*' Probably the first quarter of the 14tli century. 
Since the author knew Sir Tristrem, which Kslbing places 
in the last decade of the 13 th century, and since the 
romance is found in the Auehinleck MS., it cannot haye 
been written before 1290, nor after 1325. 

8. Autlior. Unknown. 

Tlie author of the French romance is 8j)oken of in the 
poem (v. 3) as ' mestre Thomas ', and this led Sir Walter 

' Caro's ed. 343—47. 

* Class I of K51biiig's Boheme, Amis and Amitowt, p. xiv. 
' Ed. 341—43. ' * Caro, 3B0. 
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Scottji who held H, C. to be the older poem, to conjecture 
that the author of H. C, might be Thomas of Erceldoune. 
This conjecture is, however, unfounded. 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: Auchinleck, Advocates Libr., Edin., first 
quarter of the 14th century.^ The end of H. C, and at 
least one leaf after v. 783, are missing. For a description 
of the Auchinleck MS., see E. St VII 178—191. 

Editions: Riteon, AEMR. Ill 282—320. 
Michel, 341—89 {op. dt under I 9). 
Caro, E. St. XH 323—366. See Angl XIV 309 (emen- 
dations). 

General References: Brandl, § 52; Ten Brink, I 248 — 50; 
see under I. 



ni. Havelok The Dane. 

1. Snbject. The story of an exiled Danish prince, 
who is brought up in a menial position, marries the heiress 
to the English throne, herself deprived of her rights, and 
finally becomes king of Denmark and England. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 945—958. 

Havelok while in the service of the earl's cook: 
Of alle men was he mest meke, 
Lauhwinde ay, and blij^e of speke; 
Euere he was glad and blij^e, 
His sorwe he couJ?e ful wel mij?e. 
It ne was non so litel knaue 
For to leyken ne forto plawe 
Pat he ne wolde with him pleye: 
Pe children that yeden in pe weie 
Of him he deden al her wille, 
And with him leykeden here fiUe. 



* Sir Tristrem, Edin. 1819, pp. lix— lxi. 
' Edlbing, in Arthour and Merlin, p. lx. 
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Him loueden alle, stille and bolde, 
Kiiictes, children, yange and bolde; 
Alle him loueden, j^at liini Bowcn, 
BoJ'en Leyemeu and lowe. 



1 

I linn liiH itfintTi ^^^ 



3. Story. King Athelwold of England npon his death 
bed commitB hie only child Goldborough to the ganrdianBhip 
of the Earl of Cornwall, who swears to protect her, and to 
give her in marriage to the best, strongest, and fairest man 
that lives. In Denmark, little Havelok and his two sisters, 
upon the deuth of king Birkabeyo, their father, have been 

aited to the eare of Earl Godard. Godard breaks his 
oath, murders the little girls, and gives Havelok to a tisher- 
man, telling him to drown the child in the sea. But that 
night, in bis cottage, Grim the fisherman sees a bright flame 
issuing from the mouth of the sleeping Havelok, and, upon 
examinatiou, tinds on the "boy's shoulder a 'king's mark', 
which causes him to believe that Havelok will one day be 
king of Denmark, With Havelok and his own family. Grim 
escapes to England. He lands at the mouth of the Humber, 
and there founds Grimsby. I 

Grown a strong youth, Havelok enters the service of 
the cook of Earl Godrieh of Cornwall, where he becoiues 
famous for his good nature and for his strength both at 
work and in the popular games. The earl hears of Havelok, - 
and resolves to marry him to the princess Goldborough, 
thus degrading tier, and, at the same time, keeping his 
promise to her father. Against the wishes of both Havelok 
and Goldborough, the marriage is celebrated, and Havelok I 
takes his wife to Grimsby. I 

At night, as Goldborough lies sorrowing because she I 
is wedded unsuitably, she sees around her a bright light, I 
which comes from the mouth of Havelok, then perceives on 1 
his shoulder a cross of gold, and hears the voice of an 
angel saying: 'Goldborough, cease to sorrow. Havelok is 
a king's sou. He shall be king of England and Denmark, 
and you shall be queen'. Theu Goldborough is glad, and 
kisses Havelok, who awakes. J 
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At Goldborough's urgent request, they sail the next 
day for Denmark. There Havelok wins the friendship of 
a powerful earl, Ubbe, who soon discovers, by means of the 
breath of flame, the royal lineage of the young stranger, 
and wins for him the support of the leading men of Den- 
mark. Havelok is acknowledged king, and Godard, by the 
sentence of the people, is flayed, drawn, and hung. 

After four years, Havelok returns to England, conquers 
Godrich, and is crowned in London. 

4. Origin. The legend of Havelok undoubtedly sprang 
up on English soil during the period of the Danish invasions.^ 
Evidence pointing to the local origin of the legend, probably 
in Lincolnshire, is found in the definite geographical re- 
ferences of the poem, and in the name, local traditions, ^ and 
ancient seal,^ of the city of Grimsby. 

From the number of chronicles,* for the most part Anglo- 
Norman and of the 14th century, in which Havelok is 
mentioned or his story told, it seems clear that he was 
once regarded as an historical character. In the two French 
metrical versions ^ of the story, and in the version found in 
the prose chronicle of the Brut,^ the events are referred to 
the times of Arthur or a little later. This fact, together 
with the resemblance seen by him between the story of 
Havelok and Layamon's account of events in the reign of 
jEthelbert of Kent, has led Skeat" to the conclusion, that 
* the tradition concerning Havelok arose from facts connected 
with the history of Northumbria and Lindesey in the sixth 
century '. But the English version does not place the story 
in the times of Arthur, and this allusion in the French 
versions is doubtless a mere interpolation, made, under the 
influence of the Arthur legends,^ by the OF. poem, now lost, 
from which the versions just referred to have descended.^ 

1 See General Refs. §9, and Wohlfeil, 13. 

a See Skeat, § 18. 

B See Skeat, § 19, and title page. 

* See Skeat, pp. iv— xix. ^ See 9, p, 23. 

« See Skeat, § 12. ' § 18. » Wohlfeil, 14. 

» See p. 21, n. 5. 

I 
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The historical Houroe of the name and fame, and per- 
haps of the story, of Havelok, has in all probability been 
more correctly traced ' to the life of Olaf SitricBon, a Danish 
prince, who, about the middle of the tenth century, reigned 
fur a few years in Northumbria. This Olaf is known in 
the sagae by the same Burname or nickname, Cuaran * (i. c. 
of the sandal) which Havelcik, in the French versions, also 
receives; and in certain Wfilsh ehronicieB,* Olaf and his 
kinsman Olaf Godfreyson, appear as Abloyc and Ahloec, and 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chrotiick as Anlaf; once, under the 
date of 949, as Anlaf Cunran. Now, aeeording to Storm, 
the Norse Olafi; originally Anlcifr, corresponds with the 
OE. Anlaf, the Irish Amlaib (pronounced Awlay), and the 
Welsh Alloc, from which come the Anglo-Norman Aveloc, 
later, Ilavelok; in the old Grimsby seal the name is Hahloc. 

That the name Havelok became associated with an 
historical Olaf is shown from the fact that, in the Metrical 
Chronicle of England,* written probably in the reign of 
Edward 11, Olaf Tryggvason, king of Norway from 995 to 
1000, is called 'Ilaueloc'; and in the ballad of Guy and 
Colebrande,^ Olaf Cnanm !ip])ears as 'Auelocke', 

The main facta in the life of Olaf are, briefly, ae follows.^ 
His father Sitric, who was of the famous race of the Hy 
Ivar, ruled in Northumbria for a few years, and married, 
as his second wife, the sister of king ^EthelBtan, Upon 
the death of Sitric in 927, iEthelatan at once annexed 
Northumbria, driving out Olaf. Probably a few years later, 
Olaf married a daughter of Constantine II of Scotland, and 
in 937 we find him the leader of the great confederacy of 
Scots, Daues, and Britons against ^thelstiin. The famous 
battle of Brunanburh, so nobly sung in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, witnessed his disafitrous defeat. After the death 



■ By Storm, E. St. Ill 533—35. See, also, Ward, I 420- 
' See Bev. Celt III 189, n.; quoted by 'VFarcl, 430, n. 

* Bee Storm, 534; Ward, 429-32, 
' RitsoQ, 11 270 V. 797. 
» P. F. MS. n 528. 

■ See Diet. Nat. Biog. SLII 82. 
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of jEtUelstan iu 940, the Northumbrians recalled Olaf to 
his father's kingdom, which lie extended aoathward to 
Watling Street. In 944, he was driven from the conutry 
by king Eaduiund. In 940, he regained bis kingdom in 
Northumbria, only to be finally expelled in 952. lie then 
went through a long career as king of Dnblin, dying, at 
an advaueed age, In 981. 

One rather etiiking eorrespondenee bet\VL'et! the historical 
faetfl and the Havelok legend, as told in the Freneh 
metrical versions, litis ia the faet that the jiersoris cor- 
responding to Athelwold and Godrich in the English story 
(Adelbriet and Edeisi in Gaimar, Ekenbright and Alsi in 
the Lai), are both kings and brothers-in-law; and in Gaimar, 
Adelbriet is a Dane, Edeisi, a Briton. 

In the history ofOlaf. Storm finds 'elements enongh to 
account for the romantic epos of Aveloc', On the other 
hand, it has been suggested ' that the names of historical 
characters may merely have been grafted upon the nucleus 
of an entirely unrelated legend, as was often the case in 
popular ballads. A position in regard to the origin of the 
legend, between the two preceding, is snggested by Ward 
when he says,- 'The connection between the two heroes, 
which the editors ^ of "Havelok" have regarded as a mere 
mistake, existed really (we believe) at the very foundation 
of the Havelok-Cuaran legend, and helped to give the 
romance its present form.' And agaiu,* 'The camp-stories 
told and the lays sung about Anlaf Cuaran, one of which 
is preserved by Malraesbury (in his Gesta Regimi * and also 
in hie Gesta Pontificmtt) must have influenced the develop- 
ment of many romances that were current before his time.' 
Previously existing elements of mythology and folk lore, 
or elements common to romanee, are found in such features 
as the marvellous flame-breath, ^^ the Valkyria-like role 
played by Argentille « (Goldborougb), the dead men tied up 



• JB., 1891, ivi, 443. » p. 

' See Skeat, p. xviii, n. I, six, d 
' i Ufl. " Ward, 42B, 429. 
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to fitakcs in the ranks of battle i (Freneli verekmp), tho 
points of likeness - between the story of Havelok and that 
of Hamlet^ (Aoilethiis), as told by Saxo Granimatieus. and 
between the story of Havekik and the account ia the lee- 
landie saga of the yontb of Olaf Tryggvason,^ The greater 
fame of thia Olaf, who is said to have married Olaf Cuaraa's 
sister Gyda, and who, jib we have already seen, has been 
called Havelok, perhaps gave an added impnlae to the 
development of the legend. 

One of the strongest aiotives underlying the develop- 
ment of the Havelok legend may well have been political 
or national,* namely, the desire of the Danes to prove their 
light to sovereignty in England. This desire would natnr- 
ally have been at its strongest in the reign of Cannte, until 
which time, Ten Brink ^ thinks, the legend was probably 
not completed; fur, 'at the end of the talo, Denmark and 
England are at peace, and a Danish king rules over Eng- 
land'. Even after the legend had re(?eived a complete poetic 
form, new elements, embodying features of contemporary 
history, may have been added by later redactors. Thus 
several features peculiar to the English version have been 

' pp. 428, 434. 

» p. 435. See Grundtvlg. Ntnih. Myth., 1832. p. 3(16; K. KOater, 
Sagnet om ffavelok Danske, Ckjpen., 1668. Here, perhupa, should be 
given' the report in the Athenaeum, 18B6, no. 3608, p. 68!, of the paper 
of Mr. Gollanca, read before the Philological Society. 'His Hflmlet 
Tesearches had led him to tbe conviction that the Icelandic amlothi, 
a foul, and the Aberdeen ablich, a. fool, ablach, a cBTca^ss, worthless 
person, were the same. The early mythical stories ot Havelok and 
Hamlet beeame merged, and their names too, Havelok was the Scan- 
dinaviao Anlaf Cuaran, of whose name there were twenty different 
forms, one "Aleilr", in Welab "Abloyc'', in Irish 'Amiaidho" and 
"Amtatbh", and in Giraldus Cambrensis, 'Amakcos". „Amlaidlie" 
was "Amlothi" or "Hamlet". The English form occurs in the Wars 
of Alexander, where Darius' courtiers ahaw him as an "Amlaghe", an 
ape, dwarf I and Porns, in his letter saya, " thuu Alexander, tbou ape, 
thon Amiaghe out o( Greece'". 

' pp. 43(i— 37. For the Olaf-sage, see Eeituakriiigia, transl. Laing, 
1S89. II 71— 24G. 

' Wohlfeii, n. " p. 234. 
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adduced by Hales * as pointing to so late a period as the 
reign of Edward I. 

Was the legend first poetically treated by Danish, 
Welsh or English minstrels? Storm and Ward, chiefly upon 
etymological grounds, claim this honor for the Welsh. Be- 
sides the Welsh origin of the name Havelok, two names 
of women, Orwain and Argentille (in the French versions), 
are derived by Ward^ from a similar source. As evidence 
of a Welsh origin. Storm attaches importance to the ex- 
pression in the Lai (v. 21), 'Q'un lai en firent li Breton', 
* Whereof the Britons made a lay'. This may, however, be 
merely a conventional expression, as Breton lays had become 
very popular and were imitated by the Norman poets ;^ or 
the term *li Breton' may refer simply to the inhabitants of 
Britain. It is the opinion of Ward * that the theme was 
treated at one time by Welsh minstrels, that the Anglo- 
Danes then took up the theme, and connected Havelok's 
foster-father with the founder of Grimsby. 

The relations of the extant poetical versions and the 
prose version in the OF. chronicle of the BnU have been 
investigated by Kupferschmidt,^ with the following results. 
These versions, as a comparison of their incidents show, 
all go back to a common OE. original. The French versions, 
however, do not draw directly from this common source, 
but each comes, independently, from the same intermediate 
OF. poeni. Of the two French metrical versions, that of 
Gaimar, dating from about 1150, is the earlier; ^ while the 
Lai dIAveloh, judging from phonological evidence afforded 
by the rimes, does not go further back than the 13th century.' 
The extant English version has developed independently 

1 Athenaeum, 1889, I 244. 2 pp 432^ 433. 

8 Cf. G. Paris in Eom, IX 30, VII 2. 

^ p. 429. 5 Horn. Stud, IV 423—30. 

^ Madden, p. vii, and Skeat, p. ix, consider Gaimar's version as 
an abridgment of the Laij which Skeat, § 4, assigns to the middle of 
the 12th century. 

' An opinion ahready expressed by the Abb6 de la Rue, • 
based principally upon linguistic grounds. Essais historiqu^s su 
Bardes, 116—19. Caen, 1834. 
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Dear the two French poems. Botli Brand!' and Wtllker' 
seem to think that the author of the English poem was at 
least acqnainted with a French rendering. 

6. Metre. 3001 verses, whose general metrical seheine,^ 
to whieh, however, there are not a few exceptions, is that 
of 4-8tresBed * iambic verses, rimed in couplets. In contrast 
to King Horn, Havelok shows the short conplet imitated 
from foreign models.* 

The verses are grouped in divisions of very nneqaal 
length. Instead of the couplets, we sometimes find 'tirades' 
of four, six, and, once, (vv. 87^105) of nineteen verses. 
The rimes are, upon the whole, correct. Alliteration occnrs 
but rarely. 

The poem, according to Ten Brink,^ was probably not 
designed for singing, but for non-musical delivery by a 
segger, who, in more than oue place, addresses his audience 
on his own behalf. 

6. Dialect. That of the North of East Anglia.' Hupe 
thinks that the evidence of verb inflection and of rime 
miikes against Lincolnshire as the homo of the poet; he is 
inclined to accept Norfolk. Upon grounds of phonology, 
rime, and conjugation, he decides that the home of the 
scribe was further to the W., perhaps in the S.W. part of 
the diocese of Lincoln, and therefore near Oxford. 

7. Date. In its i)reBeat form, about the end of the 
13th century. It was used by Rauf de Bonn,'* who wrote 
in 1310, and must, therefore, have been composed before 
that date. Madden and Skeat place it about 1280, a date 
generally accepted by later Bcbolars (Storm, Wohlfeil, Hupe). 
Brandl gives the date as about 1300, and 1296 or, possiblj-, 
1300, is assigned by Hales.'' The date of the MS. cannot, 

' § 52. ' p. S8. " For fnll detaiis, see Witlonbrioli, 

* Cf. Wittenbrink, 22, §ti, and Skeat, p. xiiv, d. I. 
' Schipper 1 269—70. ' p. 232. 

' Hupe, 193, Du Wittenbrink, 38. 
' Skeat §7. ' See p. 21, n. 1. 
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according to Skeat,^ be later than the end of the 13th century, 
but Hupe,2 on paleographical grounds, would refer the MS. 
to about 1380. 

8, Anthon Unknown. 

From the Latin words and expressions scattered through 
the poem, Wittenbrink 3 judges that the author was a monk 
or cleric. 

9. Bibliograpliy. 
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IV. Guy of Warwick. 

1. Subject. The deeds of an English knight, under- 
taken to win the favor of his lady; his later life as a 
pilgrim, in order to win the favor of Heaven. 

2. Specimens. 1 a) From version A, vv. 1151 — 4. 
Felice's terms: 

Ac mi lone no schaltow haue 
For no}?ing }?atow may crane, 
Er }?ou perles holden be 
& best doand in fis cuntre, 

b) From version a, st. 270. After the departure of the 

Danes: 

Blife were fe Inglis men iehon: 

Erls, barouns, & king A}?elston 

Pai toke sir Gij fat tide, 
& ladde him to Winchester toun 
Wi\> wel fair processioun 

Oner al bi ich a side. 
For ioie belles }?ai gun ring, 
*Te deum laudamus' fai gun sing, 

& play, & michel pride. 
Sir Gij vnarmed him, & was ful bli}?e: 
His sclauain he axed also swij^e: 

No lenger he nold abide. 



From Zupitza^s ed. of the Auchinleck MS. 
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3, Story. ' Guy, son of Sy ward of Wallingford, steward 
of the Earl of Warwick, becomes enamored of the earl's 
daughter, Felice la Belle. Felice at first scornfully rejects 
the love of her father's cup-bearer, but later, touched by 
his devotion and despair, promises to accept his love when 
he shall have become a famous knight. Knighted by the 
earl, Guy crosses the sea, and, victor in many tournaments, 
wins wide renown. Returning to England after a year, he 
is received with honor by king ^thelstan; but Felice, 
fearing that marriage may win him from love of arms, 
refuses to listen to his suit until, as a knight, he has no 
peer. So Guy goes forth again. Victorious alike in knightly 
contests and in war, he becomes the first knight in Christen- 
dom. His greatest achievement is the deliverance of the 
emperor of Constantinople from the- Saracens, his reward 
being the offer of the emperor's daughter in marriage, with 
half the kingdom. At the very altar, Guy recollects Felice 
and swoons. The marriage is deferred, and circumstances 
soon give him a good pretext for leaving Constantinople. 
Returning through Germany, he devotes himself for some 
time to the rescue of two lovers. Sir Tirri and the fair 
Oisel, from their difficulties, then crosses to England. Hearing 
that a dragon is ravaging Northumbria, Guy hastens thither, 
and, after a terrible fight, kills the beast. Returning home, 
he finds that his father is dead. At Warwick, he is received 
with great honor, and his marriage with Felice is celebrated 
with prolonged festivities. 

After a month of happiness, Guy, standing alone one 
night in a turret, looking upon the heavens thick beset 
with stars, thinks sorrowfully of the war and woe that he 
has wrought: all has been done for the love of Felice; 
nothing for the love of * Jesus omnipotent', who gave him 
all his honor. He vows to expiate his sins, as a pilgrim, 
and, in spite of the anguish of his wife, leaves Warwick 
that night, bidding her give their expected son to Sir 
Haraud of Ardern, his former master and companion-in-arms, 

1 MS. A. 
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to educate. In parting, Felice gives Gny a ring. For many 
years, through many lands, the pilgrim 'with glad chere' 
pursues his way. Onee in the East, in behalf of OhriBtian 
prisoners, he lays aside his pilgrim's garb to fight the 
Saraeen giant Amorant, and in Germany, he again rights 
the affairs of the much oppreseed Sir Tirri. Finally, an 
old man, he retnrns to England. England has been invaded 
by the Danes under Anlaf, and jEthelstan, directed by an 
angel, begs the pilgrim to fight for England against Anlafs 
champion, the African giant Colbrand. After a desperate 
fight near Winchester, Guy kills the giant, and then, after 
visiting Warwick, and nnretognized partaking of his wife's 
bounty, he retires to a hermitage in the forest. Finally, 
warned by an angel of his approaching end, he sends to 
Felice her ring, and lives to look upon her once; she sur- 
vives him but a fortnight, and is buried by his side. 
Beinhnm, G-ij, sone of Warwilce. 

Guy's son, Beinbronn, when seven years old, is stolen 
by foreign merchants, who present the child to king Argus 
of Africa. Herand, going in search of Reinbronn, is wrecked 
npon the African coast, and imprisoned in a Saracen city. 
The lord of this city, Amiral Parsan, hearing that his 
prisoner was onee a famous knight, asks Herand to light 
for him against king Argas, who. by the aid of a valiant 
knight, has almost conquered the Amiral. This young knight 
and Heraud meet in battle. During their desperate encounter, 
Heraud repeatedly adjures the knight to reveal his name; 
Keinbroun, for it ia he, finally complies, and the combatants 
embrace. 

On their way back to England, they stop for the night 
at the castle of Amis of the Montayne, an old friend of 
Gay's, Amis, as they learn from his sorrowing lady, lias 
been driven from bis country because he had been a friend 
to Guy. Now he has disappeared; his wife thinks he has 
been captured by a fairy knight. Reinbroun rides out to 
seek Amis, and finds him in an enchanted palace. The 
lord of this palace he overcomes, thus freeing Amis and 
three hundred other knights. J 



In Bargtmdy, Keinbronn has an encounter with a 
formidable young knight, who proves to be Herand'8 bod 
Haslak, he having set forth in search of his father. All 
three proceed to England. Having been honored by ^tbel- 
stan in London, they go to Warwick, where Reiobroun 
the homage of his men. 



4. Origin. The earliest known version of the story 
of Guy of Warwick is the Anglo- Norman romance of the 
12 th century, I of which the diiferent versions of the English 
romance are translations. Neither chronicle nor legend, 
previous to the romance, makes any mention of the hero 
or his achievements; additional details by the chroniclers 
of the l-ith century, such aa the identification of the scene 
of combat between Guy and the giant,^ have not heen 
shown to belong to the original legend. The work of the 
Anglo - Norman poet, however, was, in all probability, 
based upon Old English traditions of the 10th and 11th 
centuries. 

Guy's crowning achievement, his defeat of the Danish 
champion in behalf of .^thelstan, seems to point to Brunan- 
bnrh as the inspiration of the legend, but there is no known 
historical source for the part played by Guy. Ellis,'' seeing 
some resemblanee between the name of Guy and that of 
Egils' — a Northera viking who, according to the Danish 
'Egils saga' of the 11th or 12th century, with hia brother 
Thorolf, aided jEthelstan at Brunanburh— conjectures that 
Egils, ' becoming the hero of one of the many odes composed 
on the occasion of that much celebrated battle, may have 
been transformed by some Norman monk into the pious 
and amorons Guy of Warwick/ Upon this point. Tanner,* 
in substance, remarks, that it is not improbable tliat ^thel- 
Btan was aided at Brnnanburh by one or more sea-faring 

' Ten Brink I 246; iJJVB XXIII; G, Paria, p. 2a0, gives Ihe first 
third of the 13tli century. 

' 8ee DJiB, and Ward, 480—81. ' p. 186. 

* The two names cannot be identiSed etymol ogieally . 

' p, 45. 
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adventureres, and that the memory of aid received led 
gradualij to the transformatioD of the foreign into a 
national hero. 

It will he observed, however, that the scene of the 
combat with Colbrand is laid at Winchester, where the spot 
was identified by local tradition in the 14th century. Now, 
though the site of Brunanlnirh is not positively known, it 
certainly was not at or near Winchester; moreover Winchester, 
though not approached by the Danes in the reign of /Kthel- 
Btan, in the reign of JEtheb'ed, in 993, was threatened by 
Olaf Tryggvason, who, as we have already seen, has been 
confounded with Olaf Cnaran. ' The confusion as to the 
name may have led to the identification of the danger to 
Winchester with the battle of Brunanburh and king ^Ethel- 
stan, the scene, however, being kept at Winchester.' 

Several of the names in the romance are known to 
English history, though not to that of the tenth eentnry. 
The name Guy is possibly a Norman reproduction of the 
OE. Wigod, or of wig, war.^ 'Wfg,' says Ward,* 'was a 
common name down to the Conqnest: it woald naturally be 
pronounced Gwi by many of the Normans.' An historical 
Wigod of Wallingford was cupbearer to Edward the Con- 
fessor, and in favor with the Confjneror. 'There is at least 
nothing absurd,' remarks Ward,** 'in the conjecture that 
Gny might stand for some mythical ancestor of Wigod of 
Wallingford.' When, in the 14 th century, Gny bad become 
famons, and was treated by the chroniclers as an historical 
character, Rous, the chaplain and genealogist of the Beau- 
champs, the Norman Earls of Warwick, claimed to trace 
their descent from Gny through Wigod of Wallingford.^ 

Guy's father, in the French romance, is called Siward 
or Segnard, and his master is Harald or Heraud d'Arderne. 
Now Thnrkill, the last Anglo-Saxon lord of Warwick and, 

' See III, g 4. '- This is the view of Ward, pp. 472—3. 

' Price, in Warton's Hist, of Engl. Poetry, 184(t, § 5, 1 17] u. 
' p. 474. Cf. Onomastiean Anglo-Saxanicttm, Camtiridge, 1S97, 
pp. 486-92, 

= p. 474. » See Ward, 475-76. 
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according to Rons, a descendent of Wigod and the father 
of Margaret, the first Norman countess of Warwick, had a 
son Siward, who founded the family of Arden.> Further- 
more, Siward of Arden had, according to documents quoted 
by Dugdale,^ a daughter of the unusual name of 'Filicia'. 
We also learn through Dugdale of a certain Leticia, spoken 
of by one of her descendants as daughter of Siward de 
Arden and' a mistress of Henry I. As Leticia was not 
daughter, but granddaughter to Siward, Ward thinks that 
the name in the above connection is a mistake for Felicia, 
and he is, upon the whole, strongly inclined to connect the 
Felice of the romance with the granddaughter of Thurkill 
of Warwick. *We need hardly add,' he remarks, ^ 'that if 
she was really one of the acknowledged mistresses of Henry I, 
the probability of her being addressed by a Norman poet 
would be decidedly increased.' 

The mass of detail in the romance is no doubt 
pure fiction, either the invention of the poet, or drawn by 
him from the common * romance fund'.* 

Of the conclusion of the story, Ward^ says that it 'is 
imagined more in the spirit of the twelfth century than of 
any earlier period. The conclusion, however, is in excellent 
dramatic keeping with the rest of the hero's home adventures; 
and it is not at all improbable that the story of the Win- 
chester champion obtained its ascetic character by being 
treated in a Saxon cloister.' 

The French romance was done into English several 
times. According to Zupitza,* we possess the whole, or 
considerable fragments, of at least four diflferent ME. versions. 
The poem of Guy and Colebrande, which tells the story of 
Guy's fight with the Danish champion and of his life and 
death at the hermitage, is probably a very old version. 
Kolbing'' thinks that it undoubtedly goes back to a source 



» See Ward, 476. * See Ward, 477—78. » p. 478. 

* See Brand!, § 37; and Germ. N. B. XXII 191—94. « o. 47fl. 

« Ed. of 1875—76, pp. V— viii; cf. refs. under 9, MSB., \ 
' Germ. N. B. XXII 193. 



nearly related to that which lay before tlie poet of the 
Anehioleck version. 

The treatment of Gay by the chroniclers' and the 
traditional development of his history at Warwick,' it hardly 
falla within onr province to report. 

5. Metre. Vei-slon A 3 of the Auchinleck MS. has 7306 

verses; version a'^ has 399 twelve-line stanzas. All the 
versions mentioned by Zupitza * are in short couplets, except, 
in the Aucbinlock MS., (1) the second version (a) and (2) the 
sequel to the ioraaaae,—Iieinbnin, Gy sone of Warwike, 
both in tlie twelve-line tail-rime stanza, a is divided by 
Wilda into two parts, according to the rime order: stanzas 
1—46 belonging to elaes I, the remaining stanzas, and those 
of lieinbrun, to class III. 

6. Dialect. The vereions noticed by Brand! are iissigned 
by him as follows: A,' to a region between S. and W, Mid- 
land, perhaps even to S. Warwickshire; a,^ to a region a 
little further north, — Wilda * thinks that this version arose 
in the S. E. Midland, in a region bordering upon Essex — 
e^ and P* to the N, Midland; Eeinhrun, Wilda" assigns to 
the E. Midland, more to the S. than to the N., and N. W. 
from the home of Guy of W. 

7. Date. The earliest English translation was probably 
made during the first quarter of the 14th century, the 
period to which the oldest extant MS. belongs. 

8. Author. Unknown. Some parts of the poem suggest 
the hand of a monk."* 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: A." Auohinleck, Advoeates' Libr., Edin., 
first quarter of the 14th cent. (Kalbing, Arthour and Merlin, 
p. ix); dese. in E. St. VU 178 ff. 

I See Tanner, pp. 20—38. ^ DNB. < See under 9, MSS. 

* Ed. of c, pp. V— viii. " Br. § 37. • pp. 46-55. 

' Br. § 80. " Br. § 52. « pp. 56—61. 

"> See the eonjectares of EIHb and of Ward, pp, 27, 29, 
" Lettering of Znpitza in Szgsb. 
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In this Ms., the romance is composed of two versions, 
the second (a) beginning after Guy's fight with the dragon 
(after v. 7306 of Z's ed.) 

C. Cajiis 107, Cambr., beginning of the 15th cent. 

c. Ffl 2, 38, Univ. Libr. Cambr., 15th cent. 

S. Sloane 1044, Brit. Mus. (fragment of 216 vv.), 14th 
cent; desc. Ssgsh. 623. 

P. Addit, 14408, Brit. Mus. (fragment of 11400 vv.), 
14th cent.; desc. in Ssgsh, 635 — 36. 

On the MSS. and the relation of the versions, see 
Zupitza, in his ed. of 1875, pp. v — viii, and in Szgsh, der 
phil.-hist Classe d. kais, AJcad. d. Wiss. LXXIV 623—68; 
cf. KOlbing in Germ. XXI 354-59, 365-67, and in E. St 
II 248. 

Old prints, and editions: d. By Copeland (a copy in 
the Brit. Mus.), about the middle of the 16th cent; it is a 
modernization of P; the first twenty leaves are wanting. 

P. Privately .printed by Sir Thomas Phillips (Middle 
Hill, 1838); reprinted by TurnbuU in his ed. of A, p. xxviii flf. 

For notices of other prints, prose versions, &c., see Z.'s 
ed. of c; p. vii; DNB., XXIII p. 388; Mod. Lang. Notes, 
1896, pp. 406—408; Ang. II 193. 

a. TurnbuU, for the Abbotsford Club, 1840. 

c. Zupitza, EETS. E. S., Nos. 25, 26, 1875—76; text 
criticism by Kolbing, E. St. XIII 136. 

a and c. Zupitza, EETS. E. S., Nos. 42. 49. 59, 1883—91 
(texts only); noticed in Angl. XI 324. 

S. Printed in Szgsb. 624 flf. 

The French text has never been entirely edited. Herbing 
has edited the beginning of the romance from the Wolfen- 
bttttel MS. in the Programm der grossen Stadtschule 8u 
Wismar, 1872. 

Short Poems and 16th and 17th century Versions. See 
Ward 494—501. 

1. Guy and Colebrande, in P. F. MS. II 527; for date, 
see Germ. N. B. XXU 193. 

2. Guy and PUllis, in P. F. MS. II 201, 608; Ritson's 
Ancient Songs and Ballads, 1829, II 193. 
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« * 

3. Lydgate's Guy. About 74 8-line stanzas on Guy's 
fight with the giant, and his life and death at the hermitage. 
In S^gsb. 649—65; F,F, MS. II 520 (Harl. MS. last 78 v v.); 
ZML. pp. 114—15 (sts. 59—64). 

4. A version of the whole romance by John Lane, 1621. 
About 17450 11.; not printed. See S^gsb. 645—46. The 
prose introduction is printed in P. F. MS. II 521 — 25. 

5. The famous Mstorie of Guy, Earl of Warwick by 
Samuel Rowlands, a poem in 12 cantos, published before 
1630. A portion of this poem is found in 

6. Guye: And Amaranth printed in F.F. MS. II 136, 
and in the Beliques (1847) III 152. 

General Eeferences: Ten Brink, I 150, 182, 246—48; 
Brandl, § 37, 53, 80; Wttlker, 98, 105; Ward, 471 flf.; Did. of 
Nat. JBiog. XXIII; Ellis, pp. 188—238; Hist. Litt. XXII 
841—51; PF. MS. II 509—20. 

Monographs: A. Tanner, Die Sage von Guy von Warwick, 
Untersuchung Uher ihr Alter und ihre Geschtchte, Heilbronn, 
1877, diss.; rev. by Zupitza, Angl II 192—99; by K5lbing, 
R St. II 246— 48.— Wilda pp. 46—61. 



V. Athelston. 

1. Subject. King ^Ethelstan and his three friends: 
how one falsely accuses another to the king. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 1—12: 

Lord, psit is oflf my^tys most, 
Fadyr and sone and holy gost, 

Bryng vs out oflf synne 
And lene vs grace so for to wyrke 
(To loue bofe god and holy kyrke), 

Pat we may heuene wynne. 
Lystnes, lordyngys, fat ben hende. 
Off falsnesse, hou it wil ende, 
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ATHELBTON. 

A miiD, I'at ledea liym I'er-in. 
Off fonre weddytl brej^eryn I wole ^ow tel, 
Dat wilen yn Yngelond gou dwel, 

Dat sybbo were ni.iugt off kynne. 

3. Story. Four mesBeugers, one of whom is Athelston, 
cousin to the king of England, meet by a cross io a forest. 
For love of this meeting, they swear to he 'wedded brethven' 
for ever. When Athelston beeomeB king, he makes one 
'brother' Earl of Dover; another, Earl of Stane, giving him 
his sister Edyff in marriage; the third, a clerk, lie endows 
with the hishoprie of Canterbury. 

The king greatly loves the Earl and Countess of Stane 
and their two fair sons. The Earl of Dover, becoming 
jealous, after first exacting from the king an oath not to 
reveal his informant, accuses Staue and his wife of plotting 
against Athelston's life and throne. Under the pretext of 
knighting the sons, Athelston summons Stane and his family 
to London. Upon their arrival, they are at once cast into 
prison. The Queen, persisting in her intercession for the 
prisoners, is silenced by Athelston with a blow that kills 
her unborn child. The ([uceu dow sends for the archbishop 
of Canterbury. The next day Athelston goes to church and 
prays that the truth may be revealed eoncerning the 
prisoners. Looking up he sees the archbishop, who inter- 
cedes for them. The king becomes very angry, and tells 
the archbishop to lay down the insignia of bis office and 
leave the kingdom. The archbishop, after exeommnnicating 
the king and placing England under a ban, rides away, 
but is soou recalled by the now submissive king. 

The archbishop proceeds to subject the aucused to the 
ordeal of fire, by requiring them to walk barefoot over nine 
red-hot plowshares. This they do without receiving the 
least injury. The countess after having passed the ordeal, 
gives birth to a son, who becomes 'Saint Edemouud'. The 
king and the archbishop christen the child, and the king 
names him his heir,' Athelston is constrained by the arch- 

I of .-EtlieUton was Lia brother EadoiuDd. 
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bishop to reveal tlic name of the accuser, and Earl Wymound 
is Bnmmoned to London. As he solemnly denies before his 
peers ever having made the aei-uaation, he is subjected to 
the ordeal. He falls upon tlie third plowshare. Questioned 
as to why he made a false accusation, lie replies, ' Because 
the king loved him too much, and me too little.' He is 
drawn by five horses and then bung. Jesns grant that no 
traitor ever have a better ending! 

4. Origin. No original for this romance is known, 
and, 80 far as the editor is aware, no story couoeming 
.^thelstan like the one narrated here has been pointed out 
elsewhere. The poet, however, refers to authorities both 
oral and written;' and, from the expression frequently 
repeated, ' In romaunce as we rede ', Zupitza = concludes 
that there was without doubt a French source. 

No historical basis for the romance can be shown. 
There are, however, certain Btories told of jEtbelstan's reiga, 
in which a general resemblance to features of our romance 
vrill he readily perceived. Thus William of Malmesbury* 
quotes .(Ethelstan as telling, in a charter to the abbey of 
Malmesbury, how a certain Jilfred, being accused of con- 
spiracy against the king, went to Rome to defend himself 
by oath before pope John. But the very instant he had 
sworn at the altar of St. Peter, he fell down, and died three 
days later at the English college. Again William of 
Malmesbury, this time drawing from old ballads, tells how 
.^thelstan's cup-bearer accused Eadwine, the king's brother, 
of being connected with the conspiracy of Alfred. Although 
Eadwine took an oath before the king, declaring his inno- 
cence, the kiog caused him, with his armor-hearer, to be 
set adrift in an old boat.* Eadwine, in des])air, leaped into 
the sea, and was drowned. ^Ethelstan repented that he 



' See ed. U, n. to v. 19. ' Ed, III 325. 

> Undor datea 0^4—933. 

< Fur llie Btateinent of difTerent uhionicles oq tbis point, see 
Z>A'£ 11 in. Tlie A. S. Vlwoniele merely luentJaDB that Eadwine wbh 
dTuwned in »3S. 
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had slain his brother, and did penance for seven years. 
The cup-bearer, one time when presenting wine to the 
king, slipped, and, as he bore himself up with the other 
foot, exclaimed, * So brother helpeth brother '. This reminded 
iEthelstan of the share the cup-bearer had had in his brother's 
death, and he ordered him to be put to death. The corre- 
spondence between the stories just noticed and leading 
features of our romance are, in the opinion of Zupitza,^ 
only accidental, and belong to generally popular motives. 
Certain details, while in some respects agreeing with history, 
in others, diverge from it.^ 

5. Metre. 3 811 verses. The MS. is not divided into 
stanzas^ but the metrical scheme for the greater part of 
the poem is that of the twelve-line tail-rime stanza, of 
which there are 59 (class III). The incompleteness of the 
16 remaining stanzas is due, in the opinion of the editor 
to a defective text. Alliteration is plentifully used. 

6. Dialect. -'North Midland. Wilda* calls the dialect 
purely Northern. Zupitza,^ however, thinks it *more ad- 
visable' to consider it N. Midland, upon the grounds that 
no specifically Northern words occur, and that the poet has 
probably used i rather frequently before the perfect passive 
participle. Brandl,* who also assigns the romance to the 
N. Midland, remarks that perhaps the entrance of London 
speech forms had already begun to obliterate the boundaries 
of the dialects. 

?• Date. About 1350. Zupitza'' agrees with K(5lbing ^ 
in assigning the MS. to the second half of the 14th century. 
The vocabulary shows almost no ancient feature. 

8. Author. Unknown. 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: 175, Caius Coll., Cambr.; desc. in E. St. 
XIV 321—22. 

1 Ed. Ill 325. « See ed. Ill 325, » Ed. Ill 32G— 30. 

* p. 64. f^ Ed. m 337. « § 80. ^ Ed. UI 337. 

® Sir Beuea p. vii. 

3* 



Editions: HarUliorne, Ancient Metrical Tales, L. 1829, 

Th. Wright, lieh'quae Antiquae, L. 1895, II 85. 

Zupitza, E. Si. XUI 331—414 (I, text,— n, notes), XIV 
321—44 (III, iDtrodnetion, and iudex to tlie notes). 

General Beferences: Brandl § 80; Znpitza, -E. St. XIV 
325 (a few lines on tte general cliaracter of the romance). 



VI. Sir Beues of Hamtoun. 

1. Subject. The wrongs, adventures, wondrous feats, 
and anceesses of an English knight, principally in the East. 

2. Specimen, a) Vv. 313 — 18. Beves to his motber: 

'Ac fing, moder, i sehel J'e swere: 
oif ieh ener armes liere 

And be of elde, 
Al I'at hai" me fader islawe, 
And ibrou^t of is lif dawe, 

Ich Bchel hem gildenl' 
b) Vv. 771—82. Beves goes to fight the boar: 
Po Benes in to J'e wode cam, 
His aeheld aboute is nekke a nam 
And tide his hors to an hei porn 
And blew a blast wi|' is horn: 
Pre motes a blew al arowe, 
iJat J'e bor him scholde knowe. 
Po he com to J'e bor is den, 
A se^ I'er bones of dcde men, 
I>e bor badde slawe in pe wode, ' 

leten here fleseh & dronke her blode. 
'Aris!' quel' Beues, 'corsede gast. 
And jem me bataile wel in haet!' 

3. Story. Beves, son of Guy, Earl of Southampton, 
when fifteen, is sold into slavery by his mother, who has 



married the emperor of Almaine, the murderer, at her 
instigatioD, of her aged huaband. Beves is presented to 
the Armerian king, who oifers him his danghter Joaian if 
he will renonnee Christianity, which he refnaea to do. By 
his valor, BeveB wins Josian's heart. At first he rejects 
her proffered love; but, when weeping she comes to the door 
of his room, promising to become a Christian, he relents, and 
they kiss in token of betrothal. The king, misinformed con- 
cerning this interview, determines to rid himself of Bevee, 
whom he dispatches with a sealed letter to Brademond, 
king of Damaacus, a rejected eaitor of Joaian'a. Brademond 
casts Beves into a dnngeon, where he must defend himaelf 
with a stick against dragons. After seven years, he escapes. 
Josian is forced by her father to marry Yvor, king of 
Mombrannt. Bnt by a charm she preserves her virginity. 

Beves, learning of Josian 's marriage, goes as a palmer 
to Mombraunt, where he hears her complaining of her 
lover's falseness. Entering the castle, he is recognized by 
Joaian, who begs him to take her away, telling him she 
is still a virgin. The lovers escape, and, after encountering 
many perils, reach Cologne, where Beves' uncle is biahop. 
Here Josian is baptized. After killing a terrible dragon, 
Beves goea to England to assist his foster father. Saber, 
against the emperor. 

During his absence, Josian is forced to marry Earl 
Miles. Upon the wedding night, she strangles him with 
her girdle, and for this is condemned to be burned. She 
is reacued by Beves, and sails with him to the Isle of 
Wight. Beves and Saber defeat the emperor, who is put 
to a horrible death; Beves' mother falls from the castle, 
and breaks her neck. Beves and Josian are now married. 

Incurring king Edgar's displeasure, Beves sets out for 
Armenia. On the way, Joaian gives birth to twin sons, 
'Gii' and 'Miles', and, aoon after, is carried off by king 
Yvor's men. Beves commita the babca to the care of a 
forester and a fiahennaii. Eutering a large town, Bevea 
tilta 80 brillantly in a toHrnanient that a princess wishes 
to marry him; upon learning that he has a wife, ahe p^ 
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poseB that he shall be her lord in a pure manner, and if, 
before the end of seven years, .losian is fonnd, she herself 
will marry Terri, Saber's son. Beves eonsents. 

Meantime, Saber, guided by a dream, rescuea Josian, 
who, asenmitig a palmer's dreaa, travels with him and is 
finally reimited to her hnsband and children. Yvor, coming 
against Beves with a large army, is defeated and killed. 
The victor receives his kingdom. 

Beves, with a considerable force, accompanies Saber 
into England to restore to Saber's son his estates, of which 
king Edgar has deprived him. Beves and his sons have a 
terrible encounter with the citizens of London, but come 
off victorious, and Miles is promised the hand of the king's 
daughter. Beves and Josian retnrn to the East, and finally 
die in each other's arms. 

4. Origin, The story of Benve or Bovon de Hanstone 
is widely spread in the Mediaeval literature of Europe.' 
In France, the story was treated at least thriee in verse 
and once in prose. From France, it wandered to Italy, 
where six different versions are now known. Besides the 
English romance, there exist Scandinavian, Netheriandie, 
Celtic and Slavonic versions. 

Did the romance first take shape in England or in 
FraneeV Kolbing, in his Introduction,^ says, 'The story no 
doubt originated in France '. But Ten Brink speaks of the 
romance as an Anglo-Norman poem of the 12 th century, 
combining 'widely dispersed materials of song and story, 
naturally inclnding some English ones'. Some of the most 
striking episodes, such as the fights with the dreaded boar, 
with the dragons in the dungeon, and, later, with a dragon ^ 
near Cologne, recall to him traditions of Germanic folk-lore 
embodied in Beowulf and in the Niebelungen. G. Paris also 
speaks of the romance as 'Anglo-Norman ',< and as having 



' Kijlbing's ed. p. xsx 
' This last episodu i 
KUIbing p. xsxvii. 

• Bom. XXUI 187. 



L addition of tbc I-lnglisb puet'a. 
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a 'Germanic origin'.* Upon this point, Wttlker,^ after 
remarking that the story recalls that of Hamlet, ^ says, 
'Since adultery is the chief motive, we may perhaps con- 
jecture a Celtic source for the original groundwork, and, 
indeed, we still possess a Celtic redaction of the material.' 

The English version is something more than a mere 
translation. It treats several of the important episodes * 
in a more detailed and interesting way than does the 
French,* and shows, besides, three large additions, the two 
most important of these being the fight with the dragon 
near Cologne (A. vv. 2597 — 2910), and the resistance of 
Beves and his sons against the inhabitants of London (A. 
vv. 4287—4538). 

The existing MSS. represent only copies or reproductions, 
considerably changed, of the original English version in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In order to account 
for the readings of the existing MSS. and of the oldest 
print, K6lbing« assumes the existence of six other English 
texts. He also finds that A, although by far the oldest 
MS., does not stand particularly near the original text; and 
that, in many cases, a paper MS. of the 15 th centuiy, and 
even the old print, preserve better the original wording. 

5. Metre. "^ 4620 ^ verses, in two different metres. The 
first 474 verses are written in the six-line tail-rime stanza, 
with the rime order, for the stanzas beginning at vv. 61, 
73, 301, aab aah\ for the remaining stanzas, aah ccb: the a 
and c lines have four stresses, the b lines but two. Kolbing 
remarks^ that it is more than probable that Chaucer 
borrowed from Sir Beues the metre for most of his Sir 
Thopas, From 1. 475, the short couplet is used. 

* § 27. 2 p. 98. 

3 In the Mist Litt. XVIII 748, the legend is compared to that 
of Orestes. 

* See KSlbing's ed. p. xxxvi. 

* The English poem is not derived directly from either of the 
two known French MSS. G. Paris, in Bom. XXIII 487. 

* p. xxxviii ff. ' KSlbing's ed. pp. x— xiii. 

« K.'s text, 350 lines are supplied from MS. S. ^ Ed. p. x. 
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Other ME. romances in whieh the metre le changed in 
the middle of the text are: ' Gup ofWanmcJe (MS. A., thotigli 

here two versions are supposed), Bouland and Vernagu, Sir 
Firitmbras, and liichard Coer de Lion {MS. A.) 

6. Dialect. 1 That of the South of England (MS. A). 
Since A shows but few of the phonologieal characteristicB » 
of the eautern and western counties of Southern England, 
it must have been composed on their borders, perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of Southhampton, where the fabulous hero 
of the poem is said to have bom. 

7. Date. The earliest extant version (MS. A) belongs 
to the first quarter of tha 14tli century; but KBlbing * 
assigns the first English translation to the beginning of the 
13th century. 

8. Author. Unknown. 

9. Bibliography. 

Slanuscripts:'' A. Auchinleck, Advocates Libr., Edin.; see 
II, 9, MS. 

E. No. 175, Cains Coll. Cambr., 2nd half of the 14th 
centnry, 

S. MS. of the Dnke of Sutherland, m. end of the 
14 th century. 

N. XIII, B29, Koyal Libr., Naples, 15th century. 

C. Ff. 2, 38, Univ. Libr., Cambr., 15th centnry. 

M. No. 8009, Chetham Libr., Manchester, 15th century. 

Editions: (For the old printed texts, see Ha^litt's Hand- 
Bool; L. 181)7.) A. Turnbnll, for the Maitland Club, Edin., 
1838; collated with the MS., in K St. II 317 ff., and in 
Kolbing'a ed. pp. ix — x. 

A (with the variants), KBlbing, SETS. E. S. 46, 48, 60, 
1885, 1886, 1894; revs. Angl XI 325, E. St. XIX 261—68, 
Som. XXin 486 (G. Paris); E. St. XXIV 463—4. 



' See Killbing's ed. p. xl. » Kolbing pp. siii— x 

' Cf. E. St. XIX 202. • p. sxariii. 

' For refa. on the MSS., Bee Kiilbiog pp. vii— vill. 
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The OF. poem has not as yet been published. 

General Beferences: Ten Brink, I 150, 182, 246; Brandl, 
§ 30, 53; Wttlker, 98; Ellis, 239—2811; Hist. Utt XVIII 748 flF. 

Monographs: Sehmirgel, Stil und Sprache des ME. 
Epos Sir B. of H., Breslau, 1886, diss.; reprinted in 
English in KOlbing's ed.— Die Allitteration in Sir B. of U. 
(Auehinleck MS.), E. St XIX 441—53. 



VII, William of Palerne. 

1. Subject. The love-story and strange adventures of 
William, Prince of Palermo, and Melior, daughter of the 
Emperor of Rome, a werwolf playing the part of good angel 
to the hero. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 161—69: 

}?us passed is }?e first pas • of }?is pris tale, 

& ^e ]?at louen & lyken • to listen a-ni more, 

AUe wi^th on hoi hert • to ]?e heig king of heuene 

preieth a pater noster * priuely ]?is time 

for ]?e hende erl of herford • sir hnmfray de bowne, 

\>Q king edwardes newe * at glouseter J?at ligges. 

For he of frensche ]?is fayre tale • first dede translate. 

In ese of englysch men * in englysch speche; 

& god graunt hem his blis * ]?at godly so pray en! 

3. Story. ^[William, the little son of the king of 
Apulia, is in great danger. As heir to the crown, enemies 
are plotting against his life. But a werwolf, who is really 
Alphonse, prince of Spain, transformed by his stepmother, 
carries William away from Palermo to a forest near Rome.] 
Here the child is adopted by a cowherd, and is finally 
taken by the emperor of Rome, and made page to the 

^ From the French text; the opening lines of the English text 
are missing. 
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emperor's daughter Melior. William growH up a model 
knight, and Melior falls desperately in love with him. 
Her friend and confidant Alexandrine, knowing something 
of charms, causes William, by means of a dream, to fall 
even more desperately in love with Melior. At last, 
Alexandrine brings them together, and they confess their 
love. But the emperor has determined to wed Melior to 
the prince of Greece. On learning of this, William nearly 
dies of grief; bnt Melior promises to be true to him. By 
Alexandrine's aid, they escape from Rome, sewed up in the 
skins of white bears, and hide in a den, where the werwolf 
brings them food. Great is the commotion in Rome, when 
the bride is missing at the wedding. The disguise of the 
lovers becoming known, they are pursued, and find them- 
selves in the greatest peril. Dressed up as a hart and 
hind, and guided by the werwolf, after many adventures, 
they reach Palermo. The king is dead, and Palermo is 
now besieged by the king of Spain, who wishes to force 
queen Felice t« give her daughter Florence in marriage to 
bis son. Throngh a strange dream, the queen is led to 
see her deliverer in the disguised knight. William esponses 
her cause, defeats the Spaniards, and takes prisoner the 
king and his son. The werwolf appears at court, and does 
obeisance to the king of Spain, who then suspects that the 
wolf may be his eldest son. William imperatively demands 
that Queen Brannden shall disenchant the werwolf This 
is done, and William is overjoyed to receive his faithfal 
friend as the noble Alphonse. Queen Felice now learns 
from Alphonse that William is her son. William is married 
to Melior, Alphonse to Florence, and his half-brother to 
Alexandrine. Alphonse soon becomes king of Spain. William 
rules wisely in Apulia, and, in course of time, becomes 
emperor of Rome. He then rewards the cowherd with a 
castle and a ' tidy ' earldom. 

4. Origin. The romance, as we learn from the poet* 
himself, is a translation from the French. In the original, 

' Vv. IBS— 8 (ace nnder 2), vv. 6520-33. 



the Old French Guillamne de Palenie,^ which belongs to the 
second half of the twelfth oentiuy, and is, therefore, about 
two hnndred years older than the English poem, we read 
that the coontesa Yolent • caused the poem to he trans- 
lated ' de Latin en Roomanes '. This claim of a Latin 
origin, as well as the designation nf William as Prince of 
Palermo, seems to point to Sicily or Southern Italy as the 
original home of the romance. The nucleus of the story 
was, probably, the primitive tradition of the werwolf,^ 
which may have been brought by the Normans into Sicily, 
and there combined with features of Byzantine origin. The 
legend of the werwolf, as known to the Normans, may have 
been of Scandinavian origin, or, since the tradition is found 
among the Celts also, the werwolf story in GuHlaumc de 
Palerne may have been taken from some Breton tale or 
lai.* The leading features of the poem, the tender and 
sentimental love intrigue between William and Melior, and 
the strange adventures in which it involves them, show the 
influence of Greek romance.^ 

As nothing is known of the Latin original, we cannot 
determine how much of the romance was due to the in- 
vention or arrangement of the trouvtre. G. Paris * classes 
Guillatifiie de Falerne among tlie romances that passed into 
the French from the Greek through oral transmission. 
Miehelanf thinks that the theme of the poem was only a 



1 Vv. 9865—50. 

' Yolande, daughter of Baldwin IV, Cfjant of Ilaiiianlt She 
became CounteBs of Soissons, and, afterwarda, of St. Paul. She seems 
to have been one of those ' graodea dames ' who iDspired the trouv^ies, 
and suggested to them aubjecta uf coiupositiou. 

' See Eeitz, Der Werwolf (a. claaaie on the subject); Baring- 
Gould, Book of Wemrolves; Grimni, Deutsche Mythologie; Kirby 
F. Smith, An HUtorical Study of the Weneoif in Literature, FtMi- 
ealions of the Mod. Lang. Aaaoc. of America, IX 1— 42. 

' See G. Paria, g 67. Bisclaveret, a lai of Marie de France, is 
baaed upon this tradition; see Warncke, Die Lais iler Marie de France, 
Halle 1S67. Bee also Skeat, pp. xxvli— xxit. 

» See Ten Brink, I 335. G. Paria, g 61, 52. 

•g51. 'p.iu. 



fragment from Bome Italian ehroniele, like that of the 
romance of CligtB. 

After a detailed comparison of the Englieli with the 
French poem, Kaluzii concludes! that the translator shows 
a mnch greater independence than is usual in Englieh 
romance poetry. In both the amplifications and the ab- 
breviations of the Englisli poem, tlie adaptation to a different 
people and a different society is clearly seen. Madden says 
that the romance is translated with surprising close neBS 
from the same text as tlie French prose version of Diirand. 
Kaluza, who did not have access to this prose version, 
thinks that, althongh the MS. original, if extant, might 
show the source of many apparent elaborations of detail in 
the English romance, yet, from the very nature of these 
elaborations (or additions), liis results wonld not be changed. 

5. jttetre. S540 alliterative long lines. Every half 
line has, as a rule, two primary and two secondary stresses. 
Nest to Joseph of Armatkie, this is the earliest of those 
poems of the fourteenth century that represent the revival ^ 
of the old alliterative verse. The alliteration is, as a 
whole, consistently carried ont, though not so regularly and 
completely as in some of the later poems ^ of the same 
class. 

6. Author. In v. 552L, the poet speaks of himself as 
'Wiiliam'. From vv. 165—8' and 5529—33, we learn 
that he was commissioned to translate the poem from the 
French by Sir Humphrey de Bohuu.'' It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that 'William' was one of the earl's ministrela.* 
Ten Brink' sees the peraonality of the poet reflected in 
his poem. 

' E. St. IV 272. ' See Ten Brini, I 320-32. 

' Viz. tie Alexander fragments, A and B, Sir Gaviayn, Cleanness, 
Patience, and, eapecially, the puema of Laogland. 

* Quoted under 2. ^ g^g skeat, pp. ii— xiii. 

' See vv. 5U"0— 73, 54S4— 5P. The meatiou of gifts ti> miniBtrels, 
made in Uieae verses, is nut in tbe original, 

' I 335 ; cf. Kaluia, oj>. mt, pp. 272—74. 
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7. Date. Probably about 1350. In 1349, Sir Humphrey 
de Bohun returned from a journey into France, perhaps 
bringing with him the French romance, which he may have 
then given to William to translate. Sir Humphrey died 
m 1361. 

8. Dialect. The West Midland; according to Schtidde- 
kopf, the S. W. Midland, probably Shropshire. Kaluza^ 
maintains that the dialect of the poet cannot be shown 
from the text in its present form, which, on account of 
various kinds of defects, and especially on account of the 
gaps shown, cannot be the original. As there are no rimes, 
that aid in determining the original dialect cannot be used. 
The MS. shows a mixture of Northern, Southern, and Mid- 
land speech forms. The alliterative metre used points to 
a home in the West Midland. 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts:^ Cambridge, King's College, 13. For a 
few emendations by Stratmann, see E. St IV 99. 

Editions: Madden for the Roxburghe Club, L. 1832. 
Skeat, EETS. E. S. No. 1, L. 1867; (remarks on the 
text, Kaluza, E, St IV 280-87). 

Selections: Morris, Specimens, II 138 (vv. 1 — 138); 
Wttlker, AE, LB., II 76 (vv. 170—550); Hartshorne, Anc. 
Metr. Tales, p. 256 flF. (vv. 3—633, text worthless). 

A prose fragment, printed, probably, by Wynkyn de 
Worde, corresponding to vv. 5047 — 5228 of the English poem, 
and evidently based upon it, or upon a prose translation of 
it. Facsimile in Bodl. Libr., Oxford. See Acad,, No. 1088, 
p. 223. 

The OF. poem ed. by Michelant, Societe des andens 
textes frgs., P. 1876. There is a prose translation of the 
OF. poem, supposedly by Pierre Durand, 16th century, three 
editions, see Skeat, pp. xvi — xvii. 

1 E, 8t X, 293 ff. 

' Bryant (the discoverer of the MS.), Observations, L. 1781, 
pp. 14—23. 
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General Beferences: Ten Brink, I 329 — 332; Brandl 
§ 73; G. Paris, § 51, 52, 67; JuUeville, pp. 254—340; Hist 
Litt. XXII 829 — 41 (an analysis of the OF. romance). 

Monographs: Kaluza, E. St. IV 197—287 (on the relation 
of the poem, as a translation, to its OF. source). — Asclof, 
An Essay on the Eomance of William and the Werwolf 
(on the grammar and etymology, not valuable). — Schtidde- 
kopf, Sprache und DialeM etc., Erlangen 1886: rev. by 
Kaluza in E. St X 291—5; by Hausknecht, Lt2!t. 1886, (9), 
1755. — Pitschel, Zur Syntax des ME, Gedichtes, W. of P., 
Marburg 1890. 
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General Beferexces. See Gaatier s Bill, des chansons 
de geste (1897), and the bibliographies in G. Paris: Gruber, 
II 1. 3, pp. 447, 461—2, 538: JnUeviUe. 168—170. G. Paris 
in: Litt, Fran^., §§ 15, 18—32: Hist. Poet: Bom. XHI 598 flF. 
(a long review of Rajnas Le Origini deW epopea francese); 
Bom. XI 149 ff., (on The English Charlemagne Bomances). 
Gantier, especially VoL HL and in JnUeville, Ch. II. Gruber, 
op. cit. In English, Ten Brink, I 122, 124 — 5; Saintsbnry, 
FIB., Ch. H; Ker, ichs. I (I\0, and IV. 



VnL The Sowdone of Babylone. 

1. Subject. (1) The destmction of Rome by the Saracens. 
(2) As in Sir Firumhras. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 695—702: 

Now speke we of Sir Gye 

That toward Rome hied with his Oost. 

Whan he approehed there-to so nyge, 

That he myght se the cooste, 

Alle on a flame J^at Cite was, 

That thre myle al abowte, 

Ther durst no man, ]?at ther was, 

Come nyge the Cite for grete dowte. 

3. Story. Laban, Soudan of Babylon, in order to avenge 
the plundering of one of his ships by the Romans, sails 
with his army from Agremore in Spain to attack Rome. 



He is att'omiiiiuiwl hy liia son Fironibrae and his daughter 
Florij)a8. 

The Saracens laud near Rome, and devastate the Bur- 
ronnding country. The Pwjie calls his council, in which 
Duke Savaria adviees fight before asking aid from Charle- 
magne. The next day, SaTaris attack the Saracens, who 
lose two-thirds of the force engaged. Lukafer of Baldas 
captures ten thousand Christian maidens, who are all slain 
in order that the seed of Christianity may be destroyed, 
Lttkafer asks the Soudan for Floripas aa his wife, and pro- 
mises to bring Charlemagne and his peers as prisoners to the 
Sondan. Floripas says that when he does this, she will be 
his darling. Lukafer makea an unanccessfnl assault upon 
Kome. The next day, when Savaris comes out to battle, 
Lukafer, by displaying a banner like that of Savaris, gains 
admittance to Rome, killing all in the main tower. Savaris, 
with his force almost totally destroyed, finds the city gate 
shut against hiui, and is killed. 

The Pope's council dispatches messengers to Charlemagne. 
Laban assaults the city by water, but unsuccessfully. The 
Pope summons all his people to St. Peter's, and propoaea 
a aally against the enemy; the next morning he leads 
twenty thousand men against the Saracens. In the battle 
that follows, he ia unhorsed by Firumhraa, who thinks 
his opponent is a sovereign ; upon seeing the Pope's tonsure, 
Fimmbras tella him to go home and ' keep hia choir '. Guy 
of Burgundy is ordered by Charlemagne to march to the 
relief of Rome. Thi'ough the treason of the guard of the 
principal gate, the Saracens gain possession of the city. All 
the streets and lanea are Boon covered with dead men. 
Firumbras takes from St. Peter's the holy relies, the cross, 
the crown and the naila. The city is burned, and the 
Saracens, rejoicing, retire to Spain, 

Guy of Burgundy approaches Home only to find the 
city in flames. Charlemague swears by God and St. Denis 
to be revenged. He takes ship with his army for Spain. 
Near Agremore, a battle occurs between the Saracens under 
Firumbras and the Christiaas. Well fight the twelve peers. 
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Charlemagne takes an active part. The Saracens withdraw 
with great loss. Charlemagne thanks God, Saint Denis, and 
Lady Mary of Paris ; he praises the elder knights for having 
won the victory, and exhorts the younger ones to take 
example by them. Laban again sends Firumbras with thirty 
thousand men against the Christians. 

[For the remainder of the story, see Sir Firumbras ', 
cf. ed. of S, of B., pp. xxvii — xxix.] 

4. Origin. The narrative of the Sowdone consists of 
two parts, each of which is a free and greatly condensed 
reproduction of an OF. original. The first part, to about 
1. 938, corresponds, in this general way, to the Destruction 
de Bome\ the second part, to the romance of Fierabras. 
From the resemblances in expression and in proper names, 
Hausknecht^ concludes that the Destruction was, most pro- 
bably, the original of the first part of the Sowdone; the 
original of the second part 2 cannot be identified with any 
of the extant versions of the Fierabras, though the diflferences 
between the Sowdone and the Fierabras as edited by 
Kroeber and Servois are not significant. There can be no 
doubt but that the original of the second part was a version 
similar to the Hanover MS.^ 

The historical kernel * of the narrative in the Destruction 
was, in all probability, the expedition against the Lombards, 
who were menacing the Papacy in 773. The popular ima- 
gination, inflamed by the spirit of the Crusades, substituted 
the Saracens for the Lombards. 

The greater part of the story told in the Destruction 
is found in general outline, though differing in important 
details, in the riming chronicle of Phillippe Mousket^ (about 
1243). After the destruction of Rome, however, while the 
Destruction transfers the scene of action to Spain, the 

^ Ed., pp. xxii — xxvii. 
2 See pp. xxvii— xxxiii and xlix— Hi. 

' So G. Paris, as quoted by Heritage in his ed. of Fierabras, 
p. xiv, n. 1. 

* Gautier, IH 52, II. ^ Vv. 4664— 471G. 

4 
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ancient poem analyKed by Moiisket treats of tlie reconqnest 
of Rome by the army of Charlemagne, the most important 
episode of this part of the narrative being a combat between 
Oliver and Fierabrae. Gaeton Paris has pointed out' that 
the romance of Fierabras, io its rather abrupt opening and 
numerous obscure allnsions, presupposes an earlier poem, like 
that known through Mousket (which Paris designates as 
Balan), and that Ficrabras is an amplified and considerably 
altered version of an episode of the second part of the old 
poem. Does the Destmciion represent the iirst part of this 
poem? GrtSber' maintains tie affirmative, thongh he doea 
not consider the Bestniciion identical with this first part, 
bnt as representing a later redaction. He also holds that 
the Destruction and the first part of the present Fkrahras 
romance had, in their original form, the same author. Hans- 
knecht,' however, points out that, while some of the allusions 
ID the Fierabras are not explained by the aceonnt in the 
Destruction, they are explained by the summary of Mousket, 
and that there is even an instance of the Destruction being 
in contradiction to the Fierabras. He therefore eonelndes 
that the aceonnt of Mousket is based on the old Balan 
poem, and that the Destruction was composed as a kind 
of introduction * to the Fierahras, thongh not by the same 
author, in order to clear up allnsions to preceding events 
noticed in that poem — 'whereby it happened that some 
allusions remained nnexplaioed.' ^ The so-called 'episode'* 
of six hundred lines at the beginning of the Provencal 
Fierabras, he concludes was also composed as an explanatory 
aceonnt, whereas GrBber ' considers it an amplification of 
the account at the close of the Destruction. 



•- Siet. Foit, 251—52. 

> Verhandl, 205ff., and Za. f. ram. TUl. IV 16(i. 

» p. xiv. * Cf. Bfm. XVU 22, n. 

s G. Paris (EotK. XI U9) thinks that the author of the DtstrvcHon 
may have known an old poem more or less velL 

° The attack of the Saracens on Charlomagne'a adfance guard 
eonunanded by Oliver. 

' Z«. f. rom. Phil. IV 169. 
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in the 4-Gbf IbIU tbohet^ rnnr^mtT. a> a* 
of Tukvdr ximfia 'cieaEHiiiis: ^anzaiL ntw^v^. 



fleetknal |iM9i}2ssi» of "hit >iwu'Jw u^^ -ar'Uirifiir 
with thciEe of cnaie' ILht THiflamf woes^ Tit^ rnmmsini!^ 

eloe^ vh^ "aiB: of *rihim*g: TTii^ Iibil ^ & n ii*- ininu'tL 



fhe resesl^lnfeKr u: 'ai^ juurnur^ i' imr: ic -7iiiiiif*fr udl 
fr(Mn c€xtiLiL pHBfe£F» Tummrniig h ou'vi^drt ir «(iii»t re 
the later jars of "ait C-inn-r-inry re/*-.-* r'lr J'-tf^fffw joit 
T%^ Km*<Aft Tiui « 'an: sazoiir miifr iii' t iieei i;t it:a*r 1 
eonteiDponxj imfi & jkse- MontninHCiry. ic -I^nuirfi: i'*jr 
sinee. ec^omzy 11 ae hbkr tc C^n^tr. tii- imtl ' fetoiif 
ofteo to haxe 'ifbux &M3ai. 'Stustufsiiir r mrmcit* "niLr tLr 
author fired ffioiii: amt jsc^sl iniULlcj r: -rii- 'i^ti^nninis :r 
the loth eeanonr. 

8. Avtter. UidkHinirL. 



8. 

MamutmpU: Tke ^.tHr Ife. ii-iafi j'-mitrh- 'ejiLr**! 
to Sir Tb<«ka$ HdHips. if iicw ii an: :•:#•*:«& la. :f ti-r *:/=:t. 
J. E A- FeovidL TlcBii*«ai**: H:»Ti«»t:. •7ife!h«jLaaL 

Ediiiom: In tie pnUieaGiiai* :«f tii^ fciiiara*: -lliii. I^ 
1854. 

Hao^neeht. EET.^. E. * V:-. r::;^. li,ii: r*-r». ^i>'Vi. 
jln^. V. Am, 69 — 73. 

The OF. oripsals: 1 Jjti^rvyjtr//n c^ lum^, ,z hon, 
II 1 — 48. <2' See .^^r F^r^tii/f^M 



' See H mi k nec ii , pp. il-ih -i «>*a.>utL 

» Haaskneeht. pp. iiijt— il, -f, i^^a^iea. 7: 'i. 
« Hmriraedbt, pp. zlr^zlnL 
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General References: Hist. Poet, 251 — 2; Gautier, IIT 
366—80; Brandl, § 125; Ellis, 379—404 (analyzed nnder the 
title of Sir Ferumbras). See farther noder IX ! 

Monographs: GrOlier, Verhandlungen der 28s(eM Ver- 
sammlung deufscher Sehulmanner in Leipxig, Leipeic 1873; 
rev. by Bartseh in Ebert's JB. XI 219. — Ilanaknecht, Ueber 
Sprache und Quellen des ME. Heldengedidtls S. of B., 
Berlin, 1879, diss.; rev. in ,Lim. 1880 (3) 100; Arch. LXIIl 
460; Ham. Vffl 479; Zs. f rom. Phil. IV 1C3 (Grbber). — 
See alao IX 9. 



IX. Sir Pirumbras.' 

1. Subject. The reeonquost liy Charlemagne id Spain 
of the relies carried away from Rome by the Saracens; Id- 
cluding the heroic episode of the combat between Oliver 
and Firumbras, and the romantic episodes connected with 
the imprisonment of the twelve peers. 

2. Specimen. (1) Vv. 672— 7. The combat between 
Oliver and Fimmbras: 

l^ey fo^ten to-gadrea Jeanne Acrjie i f^ys wytherwyns wilde & 

wro]'e, 
&, BDiyte strokes snierte & storne ! in haberkea & helmes bojie. 
Wil' pe strokes I'at J^is frekea slenteltlyngande to-gader in tijte, 
Hur helmes & haherions }'ay to-rente i j'at arst wer fair & brigte, 
& hnre acheldes atronge & grete ! J'ey were al to-hewe; 
Vnder hure bof-en fete 1 ]'an migte me |)e peces sehewe. 

(2) Vv. 5059—66. The relics save the Christiana from 
the assaulting Saracens: 

Y tour pay hauede y-take ^o Nadde duk Naymes y-lope hem to, 
As hit fnl I^orw grace, 



. Fie 



., pp. svii— xviii. 
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With pe releques l?at he po bar Kigt to wyndowes per }?ay war, 

& schewede hem on hur face. 

forw }?® vertue of J^at sy^t pe Sarsyns panne gunne waxe aflfri^t, 

J?at abide }?ay ne durste, 

Bote fuUen a-doun of pe walle, and so hege )?ay fuUen alle, 

}?at hnre bodies al to-burste. 

S. Story. ^ [While the army of Charlemagne is ad- 
vancing against the Saracens, the van, commanded by Oliver, 
is suddenly attacked, and only saved from destruction by 
the arrival of Charlemagne and his old knights.] That 
evening Charlemagne declares that the old knights bore 
themselves better in fight than the young barons. The next 
day, a huge Saracen, Firumbras, king of Alexandria, appears 
before the army, and boastfully challenges one or more of 
Charlemagne's peers. No knight oflfers himself for the 
combat. Charlemagne begs his nephew Roland to under- 
take the fight; but Roland, angered at Charlemagne's boast 
of the preceding evening, promptly refuses. A mortal 
quarrel is only averted by the intercession of Ogier. Oliver, 
hearing the news, rises from his bed, staunches his bleeding 
wounds, and begs that the king will grant him the battle 
against the Saracen. Charlemagne reluctantly assents. 
Firumbras, though scorning to fight with a knight of low 
rank, such as Oliver declares himself to be, is finally forced 
into combat. The fight is long and terrible. After a while, 
Oliver confesses his name, and Firumbras is 'gladdere' than 
he was, because he has his peer. At last, Firumbras is 
terribly wounded. He begs for mercy, and promises to be- 
come a Christian. While Oliver is bearing Firumbras to 
the French camp, a party of Saracens breaks from am- 
bush. Oliver and four of the knights that have come to 
his aid are captured, and carried off to Aigremont. Firum- 
bras is found by the French; he is baptized, and his wounds 
cared for. Roland and the six remaining 'douzeperes', 

^ According to the French text j the opening lines of the English 
text are missing. 
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having been sent to demand the release of their fellows 
and the retnrn of the relics, are also held prieonerB. Balan 
determines to put them all to a eniel death. Florippe takes 
charge of Roland and his fellows for a while, and condncts 
them to her chamber, where they iind Oliver and the four 
other knights, whose rescue from a dungeon by Florippe 
the poet has already descrilied, Florippe has loved Gny 
of Burgundy since witnessing his valor at the siege of 
Bome. She promises to help the knights, if Guy will be- 
come betrothed to her. To this Gny finally agrees, 
Florippe, now 'comforted', delivers to the knights the sacred 
relics, which they reverently worship. Advised by Florippe, 
the knights attack the Saracens, most of whom are alain. 
Balan escapes from the castle. He assembles a great army, 
and besieges Florippe's tower. After various thrilling ex- 
periences, such as the theft of Florippe's magic girdle {which 
is a protection against famine), sallies for food, the captnre 
of Gay of Burgundy and his rescue at the foot of the 
gallows, Richard of Normandy is dispatched as a messenger 
to Charlemagne, and reaches the French camp jnst as 
Charlemagne in despair is starting for France. The king 
at once marches to the rescue of his ])ee,rB. After some 
terrible lighting, the Saracens are defeated, and Balan is 
made prisoner. In spite of the entreaties of Firnmbras, he 
refuses baptism and is beheaded. After her father's death, 
which she has unfeelingly urged, '[Florippe is baptized and 
married to Gny. Charlemagne divides Spain between Firnm- 
bras and Gny. The relies are delivered to Charlemagne; 
their genuineness is proved by their remaining for some 
time suspended in the air. Cbarlemagne returns to France, 
and in Paris distributes the relics, instituting in their 
honor the fair of 'Lendit'.^ Within three years occurs the 
betrayal of Koland by Ganelon]. 

4. Origin. The original of Sir Firvmhras is the OF. 
Fierabras, which arose in the second half of the 12th een- 



' According to the French text. 
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tiuy, was early translated or imitated in nearly all the 
languages of Europe, < and has been reproduced even down 
to the present day. Of all the Charlemagne romances it 
obtained the highest degree of popularity. 

The present English romance, Hausknecht concludes,^ 
is a pretty close translation of some unidentified French 
version, which perhaps belonged, or at least was nearly 
related, to the type y,^ the original of the OF. poetical 
versions; it shows but few significant variations from the 
known versions of this type. 

A version of the romance was known to the Scotch 
poet Barbour.* From the outline given by him, Hausknecht ^ 
concludes that this version was not identical with any of 
those extant 

As has been already stated in the discussion of the 
origin of the Sowdone, Fierabras, as we now possess it, is 
the amplification and development of an episode in an 
earlier poem, now lost. The ancient legend of the taking 
of Rome by the Saracens has here been welded into ano- 
ther, the legend of the relics of the Passion.^ The origin 
of Fierahras has been discussed in a most interesting 
monograph by B^dier,'' the substance of whose final summary, 
together with a few points from the body of the mono- 
graph, now follows. 

Fierahras is divided essentially into two parts, one, 
ancient, going back to a source which is the poem known 

^ For the different foreign versions, see the editions (EETS) of 
Sir FirumbraSj pp. v — x, and of the Sowdone of Bahylone^ pp. v -ix. 
Cf Hist. PoH., 97, 143, 155, 214, 251 ; Gautier, II 307-9; and the 
French ed. of Fierahras^ pp. xiv — xvii. 

* Sowdone of BaJbylone, pp. xxi — xxii. 

" For the stemma of Fierahras, see Grober, in Handschriftl. 
Gestalt, 27. Cf. GrSber, in Zs. f rom. Phil. IV 170; G. Paris, in Rev. 
Crit, 1869, 2, p. 125; Bom. XXIV 55. 

* See The Bruce, ed. Skeat, 1870, Bk. Ill 435 fif. 
» Angl. Vn 160. 

6 See G. Paris, in Bom. IX 32- 35. 
' Bom, XVII 22—51. 



to Mousket, the other, of later inveDtion, which has many 
sonrees, the contemporary 'chauBona de geste.' These two 
different parts have been aesoeiated by the occasion that 
gave birth to Fierahras, the fair of I'Endit, whose original 
pretest was the worship of the relics enshrined in the 
abbey of St. Denis. A poet, a 'jonglenr' undoubtedly, 
wished to reeonnt the history of the relics of the Passion, 
but he could not create it out of whole cloth. It was ne- 
cessary to rest upon an already accredited legend, and the 
poem known to Mousket has furnished him with just this 
aid. This poem, towards 1170, was already old and be- 
ginning to fall into oblivion. It contained some fine parts, 
celebrated fragments, which could be revived. He kept 
what he could of it, the long episode of the combat be- 
tween Oliver and Fierahras, in which the old poem really 
lives again (the scene has been transferred from Italy to 
Spain), and has welded to it a whole series of epie 
episodes, borrowed, with a thousand and one commonplaces, 
from the contemporary 'chansons de geste'. 

5, Metre. 5852 lines. In vv. 1—3411 the septenar, 
with internal rime, is used; from v. 3411, the six-line tail- 
rime stanza, with the rime-order aab aah, eaeh conplet 
being written in one long line. There iu nothing in the 
French version that comsponds with this change in metre. 
Though not alliterative, the romance yet contains a large 
amount of alliteration. 



6. Dialect.' Southern, probably Devonshire, but not 
pure. Carstens,' agreeing essentially with the editor, con- 
cludes that the romance is written in a S. W. West Saxon 
dialect, inflnenced by a dialect spoken in S. Yorkshire near 
the boundary of the Midland. The Northern influence is, 
however, denied by both Wlllker and Sarrazin. Some of 
the evidence adduced by Carstens in favor of a Northern, 
points rather, in the view of Sarrazin, to a S. E. (Kentish), 



' Ed. pp. sviii - 
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influence; the mixture of dialects can best be explained by 
supposing that the author, a native of Kent or a territory 
bordering directly upon it, settled in Devonshire. Upon 
the conclusion of the editor, * not questioned by Carstens, 
that the poet and the scribe are one, Wtilker thinks that 
a thorough investigation of the rimes would cast doubt. 

7. Date. The second half or last quarter of the 14th 
century. Since the final e is usually sounded,^ the romance 
cannot have been written after 1400. From the date (1377) 
of the document forming the inner parchment cover of the 
MS., Black concludes that the romance was composed shortly 
after 1377, or early in the reign of Richard II. 

8. Author. From evidence furnished by documents 
forming the parchment covers of the MS., Black concludes 
that the author was a clergyman living in the diocese and, 
probably, in the city of Exeter. 

9. Bibliography. Manuscripts: Ashmole 33, Bodl. 
Libr., Oxford; desc. by Black, Catalogue of the Ashmolean 
MSS., col. 14; see also Qd., pp. xv — xvi and Carstens, 3, 4. 

Editions: Herrtage, ELTS. ES. No. 34, 1879. Revs.: 
by Reichel, with textual criticism, E. St. XVIII 270—82; by 
Stratmann, with remarks on the text, LitbL 1880 (10) 374. 

Selections: ZML. Ill (vv. 1104-59). 

The OF. poem. Fierahras, ed. by Kroeber and Servois, 
in Anciens Poetes de la France, P., 1860. 

The Proven9al poem: Der Roman von Ferahras pro- 
vensalisch, edited by Bekker, Berlin, 1829. 

General References: Hist. Poet., 251 — 53, 155; Gautier, 
III 381 — 97; Brandl, p. 659. On the popularity of the ro- 
mance, see p. 55, n. 1., and Brandl, § 70. 

Monographs: GrSber, Die Handschriftlichen Gestaltungen 
der chanson de geste Fierahras^ Leipsic, 1869; rev. by G. 
Paris, Rev. Crit 1869, 2, p. 121 ff.; Qi. Rom. XXIV 1 — 55. 



* pp. XV— xvi. 2 Carstens, 4. 
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Angl VII 160 (on the version known to Barbour). — B6dier, 
La Composition de Fierabras, Rom, XVII 22 — 51. — Carstens, 
Zur Dialecfbestimmung des ME. Sir Firumbras, 1884, diss.: 
rev. by Einenkel, Angl, II, -4n^., p. 4; Sarrazin, Lithl. 1884 
(10) 387; Wtilker, Ut Chi, 1885, (12) 390. — Reiehel, C, 
Die ME. Bomanze Sir Firtimhras und ihr Verhdltnis zum 
altfranz. und provenz, Fierabras, Breslan, 1892, diss. 



X. Roland and Vernagu. 

1. Subject. The journey of Charlemagne to Constan- 
tinople, and his campaign in Spain against the Saracens, 
concluding with the single combat between Roland and 
Vernagu. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 797—808: 

Po rouland kneld adoun, 
& maked an orisoup 

To god in heuen li^t, 
& seyd, 4ord, vnder stond 
Y no fi^t for no lond, 

Bot for to saue J>i ri^t. 
Sende me now mi^t & grace. 
Here in }?is ich place, 

To sle }?at foule wigt.' 
An angel com fnl sone, 
& seyd 'herd is )?i bone. 

Arise, rouland, & fi^t'. 

3. Story. One hundred and three winters after God 
died upon the tree, Constantius, emperor at Constantinople, 
bidden by an angel, asks the aid of Charlemagne, then 
ruler over nearly all Europe, including France, Denmark, and 
England, against the Saracen Ebrahim, king of Spain, who 
has exiled the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Charlemagne proceeds 
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with a large anny to Constantinople, where he is received 
with honor by Gonstantins, and offered costly gifts. Refusing 
these, he begs for some relies of the Passion, whose sweet 
odor cnres three hundred sick people. He receives the 
crown of thorns, a part of the cross, * God's clothing', 'our 
Lady's smock', the rod of Aaron, the spear, and one of the 
nails. The genaineness of the relics is attested by a 
heavenly light. 

After returning to Gascony, Charlemagne sees in the 
sky one night a line of stars pointing toward Galicia, and 
the voice of St. James thrice bids him win Galicia, where 
the apostle's body lies. Charlemagne and his host advance 
into Spain, and, by miraculous aid, regain the cities. Upon 
his prayer for help, the walls of Pampeluna and Lucerne 
fall to the ground. 

One day, a black giant forty feet high comes as a 
champion from the Sultan of Babylon. Four renowned 
knights in turn, and then ten together, are carried off under 
the giant's arm. Then Roland takes the field, and the 
giant, in a two days' combat, finds him no mean adversary. 
At length, Vernagu the giant, weary of stone-throwing, 
requests time for a nap. Roland grants this, and when his 
slumbers become too audible, kindly places a stone under 
his head. When Vernagu awakes, a theological dialogue 
ensues, in which Roland explains the possibility of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. 
Vernagu, at first incredulous, finally says he understands it 
all, and now they will fight to see whose religion is the 
better. Roland, hard pressed, prays for victory, since he 
fights to save the right. An angel appearing, says, *Thy 
prayer is heard'. He now fights with a free heart, and 
after a terrible struggle, gives the death-wound to the 
giant, who in vain calls upon Mahomet and Jupiter for help. 
Roland cuts off his head, and presents it to Charlemagne. 
There is a thanksgiving procession, with cross, and banner, 
and merry song. The report of all comes to a stern Saracen, 
Otuel. 



i. Origin. The closing veme^ oi Boland and Veniaf/if^ 
suggest tbat it is only a part of a louget narrative. In its 
present form, the poem repreBents the first and second parts 
of a cyclic poem id sis-line stnnzas, called by G.Paris* 
Charlemayne and Eoland, which was intended as a kind 
of resume of the wars of Charlemagne against the Saracens. 
Its divisions are as follows: (1) the journey of Charlemagne 
to the Holy Land, according t« the Latin legend; (2) the 
beginning of the war with Spain, including the Vernaga 
episode, according to the chronicle of Ttirpin;^ (j() Otuel,^ 
in a version inferior to that of the Anchinleek MS.; (4) the 
end of the narrative of Turpin.* The third and fourth parts 
of our cyclic poem are known only through Ellis''' description 
of a MS., now lost, once ia the posaeasion of W. Fillingham. 

The legend underlying the first part of 7SF(vv. 1—140) 
has its historical basis,'' doabtless, in the friendly relations 
of Charlemagne with Eastern powers, and in his devotion 
to the Church. From the time of Einhard, Charlemagne 
was supposed to have desired to visit Constantinople. The 
legend early made its appearance both in the popular poetic 
and in the monastic literature,* and, from the 12th century 
to the Renaissance, was almost universally accepted as 
historic fact. Gautier enumerates about thirty uarrativeB 
of which it is the object." 

The source, directly or indirectly, of the account in 
RV is a Latin poem of the 11th century, known as the 
Descriptio, '" the earliest of the extant poems based upon 
the l^end. The Karlamagnits Saga (Norse prose, 13th cent.) 

' To be dBBignated as RV. ' Riat. Poet., \5H. 

3 Chs. II- XVI, XX. ' See XU. = Cha. XXI-IX. 

' pp. 357, 373— TB. Ellis aoalyzea part 4 only. 

' 9ee Einbard's Vita Caroli Magtii, ebs. XVI, SXVU, and Annales 
Einhardi under date bW, 

^ The earlieat extant versitiu is found in the chronicle of Benedict, 
a monk of St. Andrew's, who wrote in the second half of the tenth. 
century. 

' III, 2S3 ff. 

"> Descriptio, qualiter Caroivs Magnus davwn et eoronum Domini . . , 



I 
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gives the resume of a still more ancient poem, which, in 
the opinion of 6. Paris {Bom. IX. 33) and of Morf (p. 211), 
the author of the Descriptio must have used. RV follows 
the general outline of the Descriptio, In the latter poem, 
however, the foes of the Patriarch are merely the heathen, 
not the Saracens of Spain. The author of the Descriptio 
states, with no details, that Charlemagne, after reaching 
Constantinople, conquered Syria and took Jerusalem.^ The 
Descriptio recounts more miracles than does jRF, and closes 
by telling that the relics were deposited in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and later, under Charles the Bald, were removed to the 
abbey of St. Denis, where their veneration became the 
occasion for the fair of I'Endit.^ 

In the Descriptio^ the original legend has doubtless 
undergone some change. Morf,^ in his study of the 
Pelerinage de Charlemagne,^ concludes that the old lost song 
from which the Descriptio must have drawn was of an 
essentially warlike nature, and spoke of a journey to Con- 
stantinople only, where Charlemagne received the relics for 
delivering the Greeks from their Saracen foes. To this 
original tradition was joined later, as an introduction, and, 
if we may judge by the abstract in the Saga, in a form 
little developed, the tradition of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
In the Descriptio, the popular poem is modified in the service 
of monasticism. The number of relics is larger, there is 
added the detailed recital of miracles, and but five lines 
are given to the combats of Charlemagne against the infidels. 

Morf thinks that the original author of the Descriptio 
was a French monk of Aix, who, in the 11th century, made 
use of a popular poem in order to defend the authenticity 
of the relics at Aix against the rival claims of the abbey 

^ In MV., after v. 88, the scribe may have omitted a stanza to 
this effect. Wachter, p. 15. 

2 See IX, 4. The word * endit ' corresponds to the Mediaeval Latin, 
*indictum', an official announcement, especially of a festival. Rom. 
IX 31, n.4. 

8 p. 213. 

* End of the Uth century, Gr5ber, p. 465. 



of St Denifl. Then a mork of St. Denis audaeionely took 
poBsession of tlie poem, making an addition that was all in 
favor of the gennineneBS of the relics of St. Denis. St. Denia 
seems to have won the victory, for it became greatly venerated 
as the Blu"ine where the relics in question were preserved. 
In their honor the I'Herinage de Charlemagne and the 
Fierabras are thonght to have also been compoHcd.' 

The Bonrce of the second and fourth part of onr cyclic 
poem, the chronicle of the pseudo-Turpin,^ is also the pro- 
duction of the monks. The English narratives correspond ^ 
in general with the Latin. In RV the verbal correspondence 
is often pretty exact, bnt much is omitted, and there are 
some additions. 

The considerable numter of these divergences, together 
with the fact that some of them agree with other versions 
of the legend, and that other narratives,* earlier than oar 
poem, unite Charlemagne's journey to Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople with his campaign in Spain, leads Wacbter to 
eonclnde^ that the English poet did not draw directly from 
two separate sources, but from some work in which the 
two narratives were already united. That this source was 
a French, not a Latin narrative, seems probable from the 
French form given to many of the proper names. It is true 
that the poet refers {vv. 328, 429) to his source as Latin, 
and (vv. I, 481) to its author as an eye-witness of what he 
tells; but these references may have been in the French 
source, or the English writer himself may have known the 
Latin chronicle. 



I 

I 



6. Metre. 880 verses, in the twelve-line tail-rime | 

stanza (class HI). Eight verses, probably no more, 
missing at the beginning. 

(). Dialect. The NE. Midland, with a Southern scribe.' i 



' See IX 4. ' See G. Paiis, § 84. 

= See Wachter, 16— 2B. ' Wiichter, p. 30. 

" p. 30. " Wachter, 33—34. 
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7. Date. Not later than the first quarter of the 14th 
century, since found in the Auchinleck MS. 

8. Author. Unknown. 

9. Bibliography. Manuscripts: Auchinleck; see II, 9. 
Editions: Nicholson, for the Abbotsford Club, Edin., 1836. 

Herrtage, EJETS, E. S. No. 39, 1882, p. 35; cf. Wachter, 
36—42 (notes on the text). 

General References: Hist Poet, p. 156; Ten Brink, I 
245—6; Brandl, § 52, 53; Ellis, pp. 346-357, 373—9. On 
the underlying legends, see Gautier, III 283 — 308 ; 6. Paris, 
in Hist Poet pp. 53—59, 337—44, and in Rom. IX 29—35 
(on the Pelerinage); H. Morf, in Rom. XIII 208—232. 

Monographs: Wachter, Untersuchungen ziber die heiden 
ME, Gedichte R. und V,, und Otuet I. R. und V,, Berlin, 
1885, diss. 



XI. The Sege of Melayne. 

1. Subject. The siege of Milan, which the Saracens 
have taken, by the army of Charlemagne, led and inspired 
by Archbishop Turpin. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 913—924. Turpin arms himself: 

The Bischoppe )?an; keste of his abytte 
And aftir armours he askede tytte, 

For egernesse he loughe. 
A kirtitt and a corsett fyne, 
Per ouer he keste an actoiu syne. 

And it to hym he droughe: 
An hawbarke with a gesserante. 
His gloues wereiu gude and auenaunte; 

And als blythe als birde one boughe 
He tuke his helme and sythen^ his brande, 
AppoJ:u a stede a spere in hande 

Was grete and gud ynoghe. 
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3. Story. The Sultaa Aralme haa harried Lombardy, 
aod aaeked Rome and Milan. Charlemagne, in a dream, i 
bidden by an ange! to assist Alantyne, the lord of Milan. 
Turpin enconragefi him to do this. Upon the suggestiou ot 
the traitor Ganelon, Roland, with a considerable force, is 
Bent on in advance. Arrived before Milan, tlie French 
challenge the Snltan to battle, which results diaaBtroualy 
to them. Alantyne and Richard of Normandy are killed; 
Roland, Oliver, Gawter, and Guy of Burgundy are captured. 

They are led before the Snltan, whom Roland nrgea 
to believe in the Trinity. Arabae scornfully orders a crosa 
to he bnrned before them, but the fire will not conaume it. 
Fire bursts from the cross, blinding the Saracens, Guy kills 
Arabas, and, after throwing the Saracen lorda into the fire, 
the prisoners eaeape. Horses are miraculously provided for 
their journey to Paris. 

Tni-pin, overpowered with grief at the fate of the 
French army, reproaches the Virgin for deserting them. He 
proclainiB a crusade against the Sultan, and one hundred 
thousand of the clergy assemble. Advised by Ganelon, 
Charlemagne refuses to accompany Turpin. The aiehbisbop 
excommunicates Charlemagne, taunting him with cowardice. 
Tnrpin threatens to shut Charlemagne up in Paris and to 
besiege and burn the city, against which be leads hi a 
army. Upon the advice of Naymes, Charlemagne finally 
yields, and leads a large anny into Lombardy. 

Tur]>in offers a mass for the French that have heen 
alain, and bread and wine are sent down from heaven. In 
the battle against the Saracens, Tnrpin leads the van; hia 
clergy win the day. Turpin vows that he will neither eat 
nor drink until Milan ia taken. Severely wounded in an 
assault upon the city, he refuses all attention. An anny, 
supposedly of Saracens, coming into sight, he prepares 
to charge them singly, but soon discovers them to be 
friendly Bretons under their Duke Lionel. Sixty thousand 
Saracens come up, but are cut to pieces by the Bretons. 
Charlemagne makes Lionel Duke of Bnrgundy, and gives 
'lim bis daughter. Tnrpia, sorely wounded, and having 
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now fasted for three days, can scarcely speak, yet still 
refuses all attention. All mourn greatly for the bishop, 

and prepare again to assault Milan 

[Poem unfinished.] 

i. Origin.^ Although no original is known, the S. of 
Jf.2 is undoubtedly a translation from the French. The 
original seems to have been composed as an introduction ^ 
to Otinel, for it is only in Otinel that we find a Garcy 
reigning in Lombardy, as here. Thus the S, of M. resembles 
the Destruction de Borne, which was intended for an intro- 
duction to the Fierabras; though the author of the Destruc- 
tion may have known more or less well some old poem, 
while the S, of M. seems drawn from the imagination. 
Since Otinel had a great success in England, we may 
suppose that the author of the Siege de Milan was an 
Anglo-Norman, who wrote, probably, at the end of the 
12th century. 

5. Metre. This unfinished poem contains 1602 verses 
in the twelve-line tail-rime stanza (class III). Alliteration* 
occurs frequently, but by no means regularly; it serves 
merely as an ornament, especially in formal expressions. 

6. Dialect.^ Northern, and tolerably pure, as witness 
the large number of ON. words, and many words and ex- 
pressions prevailingly or exclusively Northern. There are 
but two marked departures from the Northern dialect (the 
present participle discomforthynge 240, and the perfect par- 
ticiple wepe 89). 

Herrtage ® thinks that the scribe was Southern; Dannen- 
berg*^ sees no essential difference between the speech of 
the poet and that of the scribe. Facts that seem to point 
to a different conclusion, such as the more frequent use of 
for OE. a, and the frequent change of ware into were, 



^ G. Paris, in Rom. XI 151 — 2; see also Herrtage, p. ix. 

* Sege of Melayne. ^ Cf. Dannenberg, 3. 

* Dannenberg, 5— C. ^ Dannenberg, 15—51. 
« Ed. § 6, 8. ' pp. 46, 47. 

5 
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can be easily explained by the differeDce id time between 
the poet and the scribe; some of Herrtage's Btatementa in 
regard to the dialect of the scribe, euch aa the wholesale 
change of the Northern a to the Sonthern o, are incorrect. 

7. Date.i The second half of the 14th century. The 
influence of Chancer cannot be traced, and old words, snch 
as Uee 1359, lede 1532, moMe 843, hrenys 1182, appear, 
words which, in the North at the beginning of the 15th 
century, were already probably obsoletfi. Furthennore the 
14 century was the golden age of the tail-rime stanza. 

The evidence upon wbieh Buas^ assigns certain Nor- 
thern poems to the 15th century at the earliest, and which, 
if conclusive, would assign the Sege of Melayne to the same 
lieriod, is not convincing, as the same phonological charae- 
teristicB {i. e. the riming of words like eyhe, neglie, with 
me, fie, etc., and with romance words in ee) occur before 
the 15th century in Huehown'a Susanna^ (vv.271, 316, 318). 

8. Author.* Herrtage assumes that the S. of M. and 

Molanil and Otuel, found in the same Ma., have the same 
author. This view is rejected by Dannenberg,^ who finds 
that the linguistic characteristics of the two poems differ 
markedly. 

Herrtage also conjectures that these two poems 'are 
hy the same hand as Sir Perceval. 

9. Bibliography. Manuscripts: Addit. 31042, Brit. 
Mus., ca. 1430 — 40;* desc. in ed., pp. viii — ix. 

Editions: Herrtage, EETS. E. S. No. 35, 1880; for some, 
textual emmendations, see E. St. V 467, 494, and XIII 156. 

General References: Brandl, p. 669; Rom. XI 151—2. 

Monographs, Dannenberg, Meirik und Sprache der ME. 
Eomanee The S. of M., GSttingen, 1890, diss. 

' DannDnberg, 48. ' Angl IX 437, 

' Printed in Angl I 93 ff, ' pp. xii— xiii, » pp. 49—51. 

' Bate of the Tborntoa MS. Both MSS. were oompUed for Robert 
ThomtoQ ; see ed., p. xiii. 
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XII. Otuel. 

1. Subject. The Saracen knight Otuel: his combat 
with Roland, his conversion, and his deeds in Lombardy 
against the heathen. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 581—594. After the dove has lighted 
upon Otuel: 

& otuwel, J?at dougti kni^t, 
Wi}?-droug him anoon ri^t 
Fram roulond, & stod al stille. 
To figte more he ne hadde wille, 
& seide, * Roulond pon smitest fol sore, 
Wi)?-drau J?in bond & smigt na more. 
3ef };ou wolt holden }?at pou me bet, 
Pat i sschal wedde J>at maiden swet, 
Pe kinges doubter, belesent, 
For so)?e, }?an is mi wille went, 
3ef i sschal wedden }?at faire may, 
Ich wille bileuen oppon pi lay. 
And alle myne godes forsake. 
And to ^oure god ich wille take.' 

3. Story. Otuel, a messenger from Garcy, the heathen 
king of Lombardy, appears before Charlemagne in Paris. 
He addresses the king insolently, kills a French knight 
who attacks him, and refuses to give his sword to Roland. 
Garcy, he says, sunmions Charlemagne to renounce Christi- 
anity upon penalty of forfeiting his possessions. Roland 
tells Otuel that if they ever meet in battle, Otuel shall 
never despise a Frenchman. Otuel, being ready to fight any 
moment, a combat is arranged for the next day. The 
French knights indignantly call upon Charlemagne to march 
upon Garcy. Charlemagne promises Otuel riches if he will 
turn Christian. Otuel refuses. Charlemagne learns that he 
is a king's son, cousin to Garcy and nephew of Vernagu, 
whose death he wishes to avenge upon Roland. 

5* 
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The next morning after Mass, Otuel awaits Roland at 
the palace gate. The fighting place is a field surroanded 
by water, except in one place, at whieh Otucl enters first. 
Roland, in his huny to meet his foe, swims across, and 
tUey charge at once. After Lard iigbting, Roland offers 
Otuel Belesant, the king's daughter, if he will become a 
Cbristian, but Otuel will listen to no 'preaching' so long 
as he holds his sword. The tight is resumed. While 
Charlemagne and his knights are fervently praying for 
Otuel's conversion and Roland's victory, a dove from the 
Holy Ghost flicB down upon Otnel. He stops lighting, and 
eaya that, if he may really wed the king's daughter, he 
will become a Christan. The combatants embrace. Otuel 
is baptized by Tnrpin, hut refuses to be married nutil Garey 
is captured or slain. 

The next spring, Charlemagne leads an army into Lom- 
bardy. One day, Roland, Oliver, and Ogier, riding in search 
of adventure, encounter four heathen kings, three of whom 
they kill; the fourth, Clariel, is taken prisoner, but, a 
thousand Saraeeiis coming up, is by the advice of Oliver 
released, thongh Ogier suggests killing him. The knights 
make great havoc among the Saracens. Ogier is in danger, 
but is saved by Clariel, who advises him to surrender. He 
is sent to Clariel's lady, the daughter of Garey, who cares 
for his wounds. Ten thousand Saracens appearing, Roland 
and Oliver are obliged to fly. They are met by Otuel, who 
with seven hundred knighta, has started to their rescue. 
The French attack and defeat the Saracens. 

The next day Clariel comes with a flag of trnce, and 
challenges Otuel, because he has turned Christian. In their 
encounter Clariel is slain; Garey vows vengeance, and the 
two armies meet in battle. Ogier, hearing the noise of 
battle, kills his guards and escapes. Garey flies, but is 
captured by Otuel. He cries for mercy, and offers to do 
homage to Charlemagne, At Otuel's wish, his life is spared, 
and Otuel presents him to the king as a submissive vassal. 



[MS. incomplete.] 
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4r. Origin. The original of both Otuel and Roland 
and Otuel is the OF. Otinel, a * chanson de geste' of the 
end of the 12th or the beginning of the 13th century.' The 
story soon found its way from France to England and to 
Scandinavia.* Through the version in the Karlamagniis-Saga 
it passed, in the 15th century, into Danish, and, in the 
17th century, into Icelandic literature. 

No source for the romance is known. Its plot is no 
part of the old Charlemagne legend. ^Almost all the 
particulars ', remarks GrOber,^ * are derived from the Chanson 
de Roland, from which many of the names were borrowed, 
from Aspremont, and from the pseudo-Turpin.' The author 
has connected his work with the legend of Charlemagne's 
wars in Spain by placing the action in an interval (unknown 
to the other Charlemagne legends) in the Spanish war, 
during which interval Charlemagne is supposed to have 
returned to France. Otinel was further connected with the 
existing legend by making the Saracen hero the nephew of 
the giant Ferracutus, who appears in the pseudo-Turpin. 

In the opinon of Gautier, Otinel was invented solely 
to satisfy the ardent love of novelty that tormented the 
poet's hearers, and is, therefore, a purely literary work, a 
'chanson de geste' of the decadence. Wtilker considers it 
as wholly a romance of adventure, one that might as easily 
have been connected with Arthur as with Charlemagne. 
Treutler,^ however, places it in the first period of the ancient 
epic poetry of France. Although it is not specially rich in 
genius, novelty of invention, nor in true poetry, he yet finds 
it distinguished from most of the * chansons de geste' by 
its greater age, and by a simplicity of treatment and of 
form characteristic of the epics of the first period; even 
the redactions of it do not show the characteristics that 
G. Paris has assigned to the second and third epic periods.^ 
As to the poem being an invention merely, the poet was 

^ See Hist Fo6t, 150; Treutler, 149. 
« Treutler, 101, 123, 126, 146 (stemma). 
8 p. 545. * p. 149. 

» Hist. FoH., pp. 73—75. 
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far more likely to hare invented the ' {^este ' of eome ancestor 
of a known hero, than the history of a hero and of a battle, 
of which no one knew anything.' 

In England, the poem enjoyed a geat anccesB. It was 
the earliest of the English Charlemagne romances;^ three 
veraioDS are known : the Anchinleck Otuel, Roland and Otuel, 
and the version of the Fillingham MS,^, known only through 
the analysis of Ellis. In the second part* of this last 
version, the name of Otnel occurs but two or three times; 
the real object being to finish the history of the Spanish 
War, and, particularly, to give an account of the battle of 
Boneesvalles. 

Of the extant English versiouB, Eoland and Otuel is, 
according to the editor,'' a tolerably close translation of its 
original, while Otud is a free reproduction" of a slightly 
difi^erent version. As compared with the French poem, 
Trentler ■ tinds that Otttel is, in a still greater degree, ex- 
clusively a description of battle and death. The greater 
battle scenes are given with relatively the moat faithfnlness, 
while all the lighter or romantic elements are rejected. 
Trentler makes no mention of Roland and Otuel. 

5. Metre. 1738 verpr-e, in short couplets, divided, in 
Herrtage's edition, into 2(19 paragraphs of unequal length. 

(i. Dialect.^ S. E. Midland. Herrtage's conclusion^ is 
that both lioland andVet-nagti and Otuel 'were written by* 
an E. Midland scribe, who for some reason or other was 
acquainted with Southern literature'. 

7. Date. Not later than the first quarter of the four- 
tenth century, since found in the Anchinleck MS. 

B. Author. Unknown.' 

> Cf. Zs. f. rom. Thil, TV 583. 

' Brandl, S 37. " See X 4. 

* ElliB, pp. 373— 79; Otuel (EETS.), pp, vii— sii. 

" Otuel, p. xiii. « Cf. Trentler, 129, 142. 

' pp. 129, 132. " Brandl, 8 37. " p. xvi. 
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9, Bibliography. Manuscripts: Auchinleck, see 11. 9. 

Editions: Nicholson, for the Abbotsford Club, Edin., 
1836. Herrtage, EETS, E, S. No. 39, L. 1882, p. 65. 

The OF. Otinel, edited by Guessard and Michelant, in 
IjCS Anciens Poetes de la France, P. 1859. 

General References: Ten Brink, I 245—6; Brandl, §37; 
G. Paris, Hist. Foet, 150, 155 and Bom, XI 151; Ellis, 357— 
373; HistLitt. XXVI 269—78. 

Monographs: Treutler, Die Otinelsage im Mittelalter, 
E. St. V 97—149. Gragger, i Zur ME, Dichtung Sir Otuel, 
Graz, 1896, and in Festschrift d. deutsch. Akad. philol. Vers, 
in Graz. 



XTTT. Duke Rowlande and Sir Ottuell 

of Spayne. 

1. Subject. See XII. 

2. Specimen, vv. 577—588: 

And als {?•" kynge thus prayed faste, 
A dofe come fro the holy gaste, 

& one y Saragene lightes: 
And paiv was he fuH sore agaste. 
And vivto sir Rowlande saide he in haste: 

"Sesse, sir, of thi fighttes. 
For I ame broghte in siche a wiH, 
Pat I goure lawes will fulfiW, 

And be-come a Cristyru knyghte." 
Dan; dounj J?ay layde }?aire wapyns stitt. 
And aythere wente othire vntiH, 

A Saughtillynge was )?er dighte. 

3. Story. See XII. 

[The following are the principal points in which the 
story of Roland and Otuel differs from that of Otuel as 
told above. Roland and Otuel, though the more literal 

^ I have not seen this. 
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translation, is one hnndred and forty lines shorter.] C'harle- 
magDe, in Paris, is preparing to make war against King 
Merthill {v. 4li). Otnel comes ont of Spain from the emperor, 
Sir Garey, who, ae we learn from Otnel's talk, has recently 
been in Lombardy (st 12). Otnel agrees to give his sword 
in ebarge to Roland until his messnge is delivered. The 
demand of the French knigbta to march against Garey, the 
overtores of Charlemagne to Otnel, and the information 
concerning Otuel's rank are not found. Roland is armed by 
the eleven 'douzeperes', Otnel by the king's daughter Be- 
leaant, assisted by two 'maydens smale'. The place of com- 
bat is not described. Charlemagne watches the dnel from 
the castle, and bids Roland iight 'hardely' in the name of 
Mary of Heaven. Otnel, aghast at the sight of the dove, 
consents unconditionally to become a Christian. Beleaant's 
beauty is dwelt npon, and Otnel asks if she is pleased 
with him, then says that he has made a vow to 'mylde 
Marie', whom he has chosen as his lady, that for Belesant's 
love, and to destroy God's enemies, he will fight against 
the heathen. Clariel is released by advice of Ogier, not of 
Oliver. Clariel's lady is not said to be Garcy's danghter, 
Otnel is armed for the combat with Clariel by the twelve 
peers, assoiled by Turpin, and kissed thrice by his 'love- 
some lady', who commends him to the dear Lord. Otue! 
captures Garey, and sends him to Charlemagne. Otnel is 
married to Belesant, and is made lord of l-ombardy. 

i. Origin. See XII. 

5. Metre. 159() verses, written in the twelve-line tail- 
rime stnnita (class II). 

G. Dialect. N. E. Midland (?). Ilerrtage • assigns the 
poem to the North, but with a Southern scribe; Wilda,^ to 
the South of N. England. Dannenberg ' concludes that the 
poem probably arose not in the North, but in the N. E. 
Midland. 



' Ed. 1 



jp. 17—26. 



' p. 51 {op. cit. under XI, ! 
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7. Date. The beginning of the 15th ^ or end of the 
14th 2 century. The first date is assigned by Wilda upon 
phonological grounds that KQlbing^ considers convincing. 

8. Author. Unknown.* 

9. Bibliography. Manuscripts: Addit. 31042. BritMus. 
Editions: Herrtage, EETS,E.S, NO. 35, L. 1880, p. 53. 
General References: See XII. 



XIV. The Song of Roland. 

L Subject. The destruction of Charlemagne's rear- 
guard by the Saracens in the mountain passes of Spain. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 559—67. Roland refuses to call 
for help: 

And to them said he ther: 

*ye knyghtis, for shame shon ye neuer. 

haue ye broken eny bone, or eny harm tid? 

may ye schew in youi* sheld eny strokis widV 

Is not your compony hole as they come? 

Flee fast }?at is afferd, J^at he wer at home; 

I will fight with them that vs hathe sought. 

And or I se my brest blod throughe my harnes ryn 

blow neuer horn for no help then.' 

Vv. 759 — 68. Oliver joins Roland in the fight: 

bothe man and horse he fellid to the ground, 
he ridis to Roulond, his broder, that stound. 
he strikis fuUe sternly strokis full many, 
And he criethe to the cristyn, *be manly!' 
they went to sadly. And set }?er dyntis 
In the worship of hym that fedithe seintis. 



^ Wilda, 20. ^ Ed. p. xiii. 

3 Arthour and Merlin, p. Ivii. * See XI 8. 



tUen they to-gednr with a sad will, 
Schaftis aehenered, and ecbeldis did epillc, 
riche thingia to-rof, rest they ne wold, 
hewen helmcs, and eleve scheldia, I'at stonnd. 

3. Story. '[King Marsile of Saragosaa, the last un- 
conquered Spanish eity, sends amhaBsadors to Charlemagne, 
asking npon what eooditionB he may keep his kingdom. 
Gtanelon, nominated as measengor by Roland, carries the 
answer that he shall snrrender the keys of Saragossa, embrace 
Christianity, and pay homage to Charlemagne. Marsile 
induces Gaoelon, who hates Roland, to tui'n traitor. To 
blind Charlemage,] he sends by Ganclon a present of fair 
maidens and good wine, with the message that if Charle- 
magne will retnrn to France, he will soon follow for bap- 
tism. The rejoicing army starts for Gaseony. Encamping 
for the night, the Sultan's present causes the knights to 
8in_8QEeIj, 

Charlemagne dreams that Ganelon treacherously tries 
to kill him; also that a wild boar pnlls off his right aim, 
and that a leopard from Spain tears off the boar's right ear. 

In a council called to guard against Saracen treachery, 
Ganelon proposes that Roland with picked knights shall 
guard the rear, the post of danger. The king unwillingly 
consents, and the main army passes on. If Roland's knights 
are beset, they are t() cry loudly to Charlemagne for aid. 
The Portuguese prince, Amaris, with forty thousand Sara- 
cens, attacks Koland's advance divisou under Sir Gauter, and 
kills all bnt the leader. Ganter, wounded, flies to warn 
Roland. Meanwhile Charlenoagne becomes alarmed at the 
long absence of his knights. Ganelon is accused of 
treachery, but indignantly aaserts his innocence, and tells 
Charlemagne that Roland must be hunting. 

Amaris advances again against the French with a 
hundred thousand men. Oliver begs Roland to blow hia 
horn for help, but Roland refuses. At sunrise Turpin cele- 
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IrateB Mass. In view of twenty square miles of Saracens, 
Roland prays for victory, and eheers his companions with 
hopes of heaven and of vengeance. The battle begins. 
Roland, Oliver, and the other knights perform prodigies of 
valor. At sunset no Saraeen is left, and the French return 
thanks to God. Thrice do fresh hosts of Saracens advance 
against the undiinnted Freneh. Finally, ovei-powered by 
numbers, Roland proposes to send a messenger to Charle- 
magne; Oliver objects.' [Soon but sixty of the French 
snrvive. Against Oliver's wish, Roland blows his horn for 
aid. It is heard by Charlemagne. A reinforcement of 
fifty thousand Saracens arrives. All the French are slain 
except Roland and Archbishop Turpin, who are mortally 
wounded. Roland dies after bidding a touching farewell to 
his dead companion Oliver and to hie trusty sword Dnrin- 
dal Charlemagne arrives, takes vengeance on the Saracens, 
and pnts Ganelon to death.] 

4. Oi*igln. The original of this fragment is the famous 
Ch<mson de Roland, the national epic of France. The 
historical fact forming the nucleus of the legend, briefly 
chronicled by contemporaries, was the destruction of Charle- 
magne's rear-guard, Augnst 15, 778, by Basque mountaineers 
in the pass of Ronceavalles. Songs commemorating the 
disaster must soon have arisen. Their earliest home, ac- 
cording to G. Paris,' was probably in Brittany, of which 
Roland was coniit.^ In time, the historical event, greatly 
changed as to actnal fact, magnified in its proportions, and 
deepened in significance, became the expression of the 
national and religious spirit of France. 

The most famous version of the legend of Roland, the 
Chanson,* goes back to the last third of the 11th century,* 

' EDd of MS. 

* EiolitiTd (Vita Caroli, ch. is) apeaka of him w meiely 'Hmod- 
landos, Britaniiici limids praefectos.' ^ p. 54. 

•MS. ca. 11711 in Bodl. Libr,, Oxford: 4(102 asaonanced deca- 
syllabie verses- 

' G. PariB g 34. The versionB of the psendo-Tnrpin and that of 
the Carmen de procUtione GuenQnia are somewhat more ancient. 
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Gantier ' thinke its author was probably a Norman of the 
Conquest. It is interesting to remember that a poem npon 
Roncesvalles was chanted at the battle of Hastings by the 
Norman minstrel Taillefer.'' The English fragment is a very 
free reprodnetion of its original. The incident of the women 
and the wine, with whieli it opens, is taken from the psendo- 
Tnrpin, either directly, or from some version of the Chtm- 
son into which the incident had already been incorporated, 
Wiehmann favors the former view,* for if, as he believes, 
the author was a cleric, the attempt to represent the over- 
throw at Roncesvalles as a punishment from God would 
find favor with him. 

The English version corresponds in general with that 
of the oldest MS. of the Chanson, though in some instances 
it agrees with later MSS. Schleich, therefore, concludes < 
that the poet used aa the fcasis of hia work a MS. of the 
j3 class, the so-called French rime redaction, hia MS. being 
most similar probably to Vz.^ and Vs.* Wiehmann'' thinks 
that the author cannot have drawn directly from one of these 
versions, since, of all the known versions, the English alone 
agrees with '' in the statement that, in the dream of 
Charles, he was attacked by a boar instead of by a bear. 

Where the author follows the version of 0, he doea 
80 with great freedom; for the most part abridging the 
narrative, especially of the battles, though sometimes ex- 
panding, noticeably in the spcpches, changing the order of 
events, and altering names, incidenta, and apeeehea. Wich- 
mann'M final conclusion^ as to the origin of the poem is 
that the author, probably a monk, did not draw directly 
from any extant version, nor from the original, but that, 
having at hand in the cloister different versiona of the 
Clianson, representative of both the assonanced and the 
rimed versions, as well as the psendo-Tui"pin, he used them all 



' See JnDeville, 91, 02; cf. G. ParlB, § 3C {p. Gl), GrOber, p. ^63. 

' See ed., p. xis. 

' p. 72; BO also G. Paria, Eom. XI 151, n. I. 

' Proltg, 35. ' Venetian MS. VII. " VersaiUes MS. 

' p. 77. " Oiford MS. * p. 79—60, 
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in an independent manner. G. Paris' remarks that it is to 
be regretted that, to an independenee rare in his time, the 
author did not join more talent. 

The difference between the two, both in delineation of 
character and in general spirit, is marked.' Tho English 
poem cannot, of conrse, hear comparison with the CJumson, 
The characters are less impressive, less passionate, more 
talkative and didactic. Charleniagne is less majestic and 
noble; Eoland, equally valiant, bnt far less warlike, and 
more devout; Ganelon is an 'entirely black traitor',' while 
in the OF. he is a very human character, a valiant knight 
and loyal subject, who is conquered by the passion of 
revenge. In its general spirit, the English fragment is 
distinguished from the OF. poem in two respects. It is 
more decidedly religions, or perhaps, to speak more exactly, 
shows more piety, and it entirely lacks the patriotic and 
warlike inspiration of the French poem. 

5. Setre. A fragment of 1049 verses, rimed in couplets. 
The metrical structure is extremely irregular": the number 
of stressed and unstressed syllables in a verse beiug fre- 
quently and irregularly extended; the alliteration, often 
very deficient, often entirely lacking; the inner structure 
of the verse, not that of the alliterative long-line; the rimes, 
poor, and sometimes lacking altogether. The scheme 
of the verse, Schleieh, in his Prolegomena, ^ seems to regard 
as that of the alliterative long-line, but later ^ he concludes 
that we have to do with the short couplet, and that 
the alliteration was added as an ornament. Upon the style 
and metre of the poem. Ten Brink' remarks: 'The power 
with which the form and import of the grand composition^ 
afTeoted the English author, is ;p]ainly evident. He strove 
for a terse, pregnant diction, and with some snecess, but he 

' Rom XI lal » Wichinaun. ' Brandl. 

' See feelilelch lu Fioleg. pp. 14— "2S, Anglia ^15 — 1"; Herrtaae, 
pp, x\ii-sxv Brandl, § 113. 

= p. 22 » Angi IV 315 - 17. '1 245. 

" The Frcncli otigioal 



was not able to give 



epic 



I lengthened under the influence 
of the French ten-syllabled line, and the epic spirit in his 
original involuntarily moves him to adopt the ancient orna- 
ment of the national poetry, alliteration, which he uaea 
without definite vulea.' 

6. Dialect. The S. W. Midland; the scribe belonged 
to the N. E. Midland. This, the conclusion of Schleieh, ' 
is disputed by Wisemann, who, upon phonological grounds, 
conelndes that the N. E. Midland was the home of the poet. 
Sehleich * defends himself against the objections of Wiss- 
mann and of Herrtage,^ in regard to the dialect of the 
scribe, citing, in support of his view, numerous examples 
from ME. literature. 

7. Dnte. The poem has been assigned by G.Paris* 
to the 13th, and by Ten Brink to the 14th century. Since 
in many cases the final e must have been silent, and since 
there are no cases where, of necessity, it must have been 
pronounced, Schleieh ^ would place the poem in the period, 
1400 — 1450.* As shown by the poems of Chancer and by 
Sir Firumbras, which arose in the S. W. about 1350, before 
1400 the final e was still pronounced in the South. Upon 
this point, Herrtage,' who fixes the probable date at 1400 
or even earlier, says that iu William of Paleme, which 
was composed about 1350 'in very nearly the same dialect' 
as the Holand, the final e has lost its value. S.* however, 
denies that the dialects of the two poems are 'very nearly 
the same'; (e. g. the ending es in pres. pi. ind. and in the 
imp. is not at all unusual in WP but is not found iu the 
Roland.) The MS. could hardly have been written before 
1450." 

' Proleg., G. ' Anyl IV 307—13. > Ed., p. sxii. 

' Siat, Po^t., 155. 

s Froleg., 3—5, and Angl. IV 313-15. ' p. xxxi. 

' Brand! also, § 113, gives the loth century. 

■ Angt. IV 313. 

' Upun the date of pueia aud MS., uf. WiUker {Hint) p. 112. 
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8. Author. The poem gives no direct information 
concerning its author, but suggests that he was a monk or 
cleric* The incident from the pseudo-Turpin, the Biblical 
allusion to Moses and the Ten Commandments (v. 840 — 1), 
the learned allusion to the battle of Troy (v. 844), the fre- 
quent use of religious motives and moments, a certain 
devotional tone sometimes noticeable, all point in this 
direction. The fact of a clerical authorship may also, per- 
haps, account largely for the spinning out of the laconic 
speeches of the heroes of the Chanson and for the brief 
treatment of the warlike elements. 

9. Bibliography. Manuscripts: Lansdowne 388, Brit. 
Museum. 

Editions: Herrtage, JEETS. E, S, No. 35, 1880, p. 107; 
text criticism, Schleich, Angl. IV 317 — 41. 

La Chanson de Eoland, ed. Gautier, 1897; see 6r(5ber, 
p. 463, n. 1. 

General Beferences: Ten Brink I 244—45; Brandl §113; 
Hist. Poet, 155; W. Grimm, Buolandes Liet, GOttingen, 1838, 
pp. xci — II, n. 9, xcix; see further Schleich, Proleg., 1 — 3. 

Monographs : Schleich, Prolegomena Ad Carmen de Bo- 
lando Anglicum. Burg, 1879, (Berlin, diss.); revs. — Wtilker, 
Angl III 401—4; Wissmann, Litbl 1880 (9) 334. — Schleich, 
Beitrdge zum ME, Boland, Angl IV 317—41. Wichmann, 
Das AbhdngigJceitsverhdltnis des altengl Bolandsliedes zur 
altfr, Bichtung, Mtinster, 1889, diss. 



XV. The TaiU of Rauf Coiljear. 

1. Subject. Charlemagne, incognito, in the home of 
a peasant: the peasant at the court in Paris; his fight with 
a Saracen. 

» See Wichmann, ^5— 69, 71-2, 79—80; Brandl. 
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2. Specimen. Vv. ir)7 — 163. Kauf again orders the 
king 'to begin the board': 

He start vp stoutly agane — vueis micht he stand — 

For anger of that outray that he bad thair tane. 

He callit on Gyliane hia wyfe, "ga, tak him by the band, 

And gaag agane to the buird, quhair ^e snld air haue gane." 

"Sehir, tbow art vnskilfiUI, and that sail I ivavrand; 

Thow byrd to haue nurtour anench, and thow hes nane; 

Thow hes walkit, I wia, in mony wyld land, 

The mair vertew thow snld haue, to keip the fra blame! 

Thow siild he courtes of kynd, and ane cnnnand Courteir. 

Thocht that I simpill he. 

Do as I bid the, 

The bou8 is myne, pardie, 
And all that is heir". 

3. Story. During a storm in the monntains, Charle- 
magne is separated from his retinue. At night fall he 
meets a peasant, Ranf the tioUier, driving a mare, and begs 
to be directed to a place of shelter. Rauf, though some- 
what surly, says that the stranger is welcome to his home 
seven miles away. Arrived there, Rauf peremptorily bids ' 
his wife kindle a noble fire and eook two capons. On the 
threshold, the king stands aside to let the collier enter first, 
hut Ranf politely pushes him in by the neck. When supper 
is ready, Ranf orders hia guest to ta,ke the dame by the 
hand, and 'begin the board'. The king hesitating, Rauf 
fells him to the floor, repeating the order. At the table 
Rauf boasts bow he has slain the royal deer. He bids bis 
wife pass round the eup. Supper over, they sit by the fire 
and Rauf tells many tales. He asks his guest where he 
lives, and is told 'with the queen; I am called Wymond 
of the Wardrobe'. The kiug urges Rauf to eome to court, 
promising him a good sale for his fuel. At hedtune, Rauf 
and his wife see their guest to bed. The next morning 
the king departs. 

The day following is Christmas. Charlemagne commands 
Roland to go to the moor-road and bring to court whomever 



he may meet. Ranf appears, but refuses to accompany 
Roland. He finds bia way to tbe palace. Inquiring for 
Wymond of tbe Wardrobe, he pushes bis way into the hall 
where the king and qneeu are dining in Rta.te. Ranf re- 
eognixes Wymond, hut is abashed at bis splendor. The 
king tells of his treatment by Rauf, at which the lords 
laugh loudly, and advise that Rauf be hung. The king, 
however, dubs bim knight, assigns him a revenue, and 
promises him the next vacant fief. 

At the king's desire, Rauf rides out to win his spurs. 
Upon the moor-road be meetB a mounted Saracen; they 
fight until separated by Roland, who secures the conversion 
of the Saracen by promising him riches and a beautiful 
wife, Lady Jane of Anjou. Sir Rauf is rewarded for his 
valor by being made marshal of France. He sends for 
bis wife to share his good fortune. 

4. Origin. For this ' ehanniug little poem '— sueb 
G. Paris' finds it— no French source is known, and none 
has been ascribed to it. It is connected only externally 
with the Charlemagne legend. Of the literary movement 
in Scotland of which it is an example, Brandl^ speaks 
as follows: 'In the middle and second half of the century, 
the popular tone pressed into the fonn and motive circle 
of the Art poem so that a mixture characteristic of Scotland 
arose, in which Chaucer's hamor throve far better than 
with his English disciples'. 

Brandl regards the poem as a parody upon the knightly 
romance. If sneh were intended, it perhaps is most apparent 
in the conflict between Rauf and the Saracen, which reminds 
us of similar scenes in tbe Charlemagne romances, particu- 
larly in Otitel In both Otuel and RC the motive inducing 
the Saracen to accept Christianity seems the same. 



' Bom. XI, 150. 

= p. 135, where Arthur instead of Charlemagne ia, by mistake, 
apoken uf as entertained by Rauf. 



The subject ' of the poem, the meeting of a king, 
incognito, with a subject, is thoronghly popnlar. 'The 
underlying motive of all narratives of this kind ', says Tonn- 
dorf, 'can be traced to the East, although here the rnde- 
nesa characteristic of the subject in the English version is 
lacking'. The stories told concerning Uaroan al Kasehid 
are, of course, the most famous examples from the Orient.' 

Similar stories are also found in German literature.^ 
One, Der harlgesekmiedete Landgraf, shows the same rude- 
ness in the character of the peasant as does HC. Tonndorf 
remarks that in German mythology it is said that Wodan 
loves to come among men as an unrecognized traveller. 
The motive of RC seems to have been especially popular 
in English ballad poetry. Tonndorf enumerates ten ballads 
illustrating it, seven of which are found in Bishop Percy's 
Ttdiques, these divided into two groups according as the 
encounter takes place by accident or through the intention 
of the ruler. To the first class belong King Henry II and 
the Miller of Mansfield (which, of all the ballads, resembles 
EG most closely), King Henry and the Soldier, James I 
and the Tinker, William III and the Forester. To the 
second belong King Edward and the Shepherd, Edwas-dW 
and the Tanner of Tamworlh, Henry YJI and the Cohler. 
To these may be added John the Reeve,* King Edward 
and the Hermit,'' and Henry II and the Cistercian Ahbot.^ 

5. Metre.'' 975 verses in the favorite thirteen-line 
stanza of the Gawain School,* showing, with only an 
occasinal modification, the rime order ai ab ab ab cd dd c. 
The first nine lines are long, the last four, short. 

As a rule, the long lines are regularly alliterative, 
though about fifty long lines show no alliteration. Of the 



» Tonudorf pp. 8, G. ' See further Tonndorf, p. 9. 

^ Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, 1816. Nos. 550, b6b, 563, BG6. 
' FF. MS. II 650—594, Bee ed. of RC. pp.v-vi. 
' Hartshonie, pp. 293— 315, also Haelitt, Memains of the Early 
Popular Poetry of England, I pp. U— 34. 

Bel. Ant. I p. 147. ' Tonndorf, 46—49. » Brandl, § 135. 
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short lines, about one-third only are alliteratiye, aad by far 
the larger proportion of theBe have bat two alliterative 
letters. 

The long lines are uneqnally divided by a cesnra, 
maseoline or feminine; each half of a long line mnst be 
read with two BtresBes, though the first half line BonaetimeB 
seems to have more. Of the short lines, the first three 
have three stresses, the last line, bnt one. 

6. Bialect.' The dialect is clearly Scotch ; Its lingaiBtie 
pecnliaritiea are those of the transition stage between Old 
and Middle Scotch in S. Scotland, 

7. I>ate.2 The last quarter of the 15th century. In 
1500 the poem is mentioned by the poet Dunbar. LingoiBtie 
considerations assign it to the period given above, and 
the evidence derived from this source is confirmed by histo- 
rical considerations that permit ns to entertain no reasonable 
doubt. In vy. 930 — 3(5 we read; 

The gen till Due he s, Dame Jane, that claimis be hir kin 

Angeos and vther londis, with mony riehe tonn. 



In all France is nane so fair 
Als scho is, appeirand air 
To twa DouchereiB. 

This lady, Tonndorf discovers, was Jeanne de Laval, 
second wife of Ren# 11, titular king of Naples, duke of 
Anjou, and count of Provence. By her beauty and grace, 
Jeanne won the heart of her fnture husband when only 
thirteen years old. She survived him eighteen years, receiv- 
ing by his bequest several estates, a castle, the family 
jewels, etc. A year after Rent's death in 1480, by the 
death of his brother and only direct male heir, his posses- 
sions passed to the king, Louis XI. Jeanne was the only 
person who eould have opposed the claim of the king. The 



' Tonndorf, 12. 



" Tonndorf, 13—10. 
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poem, therefore, must have arisen between 1480 or 1481 
and the death of Jeantie in 1498. 

8. Author.! Unknown. 

It has been eonjeotured ^ that Bauf Goil^ear, Qolagrus 
and Gawain, The Aunters of Arthur and the Fystyl of 
swete Susane, becanse of reeemblance in age, dialect, and 
form, may have had the same author. But Trautmann' 
has shown that the three last mentioned poems cannot have 
had the same author, and Tonndorf, after comparing MC 
with eac}i of these aa regards metre and style, eonclndes 
that it cannot be asBigned to the author of GG, AA, or S8. 

The author of BC seems not have been a cleric, and 
may have been of knightly rank. 

9. Bibliography. Manuscripts: None is known; cf. 
Tonndorf, p. 7. 

Editions: Old print, by Robert Lekpreuik, St. Andrews, 
1572, — the only copy ia in the Advocates' Libr., Edin., 
where it was discovered in 1821. 

David Laing, in Select Hemains of the Ancient Pojmlar 
Poetry of Scotland, 1420— 1S80, Edin., 1821. 

Herrtage, EETS. E. S. No. 38. 

John Small, in a new ed. of Laing's Remaitis, with 
additions, Edin. and L., 1882. 

Amonrs, Scottish Allit. Poems in Miming Stanzas, Part. I, 
Sc. T. S. No. 27, 1892. 

MQnogra2)lis : Tonviorf, Pauf Coilyear, Halle, 1893, diss. 

' Tuundorf, 17—22. 

' D. Irving, Sislory of Seotlish I'lietry, ed. Carlyle, 1861, p. S9. 
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Genebal References. The bibliographies in Grober, 
485, 495; G. Paris; JuUeville, 340—44. G. Paris, in: Utt 
Frang., Ch. IV; Hist. Litt.,'XXX; Bom. X 464—70. Grober, 
485—492, 590—99 (on the lais and Marie de France). 
Cl^dat, in JuUeville, 255—340. Ten Brink 1 134—6, 140—2, 
164—5, 171—80, 187—93. Sommer's ed. of Malory's Morte 
Barthur (1890), III. Wtilker, Die Arthursage in der engl. 
Litt, Leipsic, 1896, diss. Rhys, The Arthurian Legend, 
Oxford, 1891. Saintsbury, FIB., Ch. IV. Ker, Ch. V. 
Maccallum, Tennyson's Idylls and Arthurian Story, N. Y., 
1894. The views of different scholars in regard to the 
origin of the Arthurian legend are summarized in: Bev. Celt, 
XIII 475 f.; Saintsbury, op. dt, 133—40; Rh^s, op. cit., 
Ch. XVI. 



XVI. Sir Tristrem. 

1. Subject. The love between the hero and his uncle's 
wife, awakened before her marriage by a magic potion, 
recognizing no barriers, and strong until death. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 1024—1034 (st. 94). « 

Pe yland was ful brade, ^ 

Pat }?ai gun in fi^t; 
Pw of was Moraunt glade, 
Of Tristrem he lete Ujt. 
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Swiclie meting nas nener non made 

Wil' worfli wepen wijt; 

Aifer to ofer rade 

And hewe on hehnes bri^t 

Wiji hand. 

God help TriBtrem, |'e kni^! 

He faujt for Inglaad. 



3. Story. Tristrem is the Bon of Rouland of Ermonie 
and Blanchefleur, eiBtcr of king Mark of England. Rouland 
IB treaelieroHBly slain in battle against his unjust lord, 
Morgan, Blancheflenr dieB after giving birth to Tristrem. 
Rohand, Roland's steward, for fear of Morgan, brings up 
Tristrem as his son. Tristrem studies diligently, and at 
fifteen iB skilled in minstrelsy and venery. Carried to sea 
while playing chess on board a Norwegian ship, he is landed 
upon the coast of England. Conducted to the court, he 
becomes a favorite of king Mark. 

Rohand, after a long search, finds his foster-Bon, and 
reveals his parentage. Tristrem returns to Ermonie, 
conquers Morgan, makes Rohand ruler, and returns to Eng- 
land to give timely aid to Mark against Moraunt, who 
claims the yearly tribute due from England to Ireland. 
(Every fourth year three hundred noble youths must be 
given.) Tristrem kills Moraunt, leaving a bit of his aword 
in the wound, and is himself severely injured. His wound 
refusing to heal, after three years of suflFering he puts 
off to sea in a ship, with Mb harp and one attendant. The 
wind bears him into Develin, an Irish haven. Queen Ysonde, 
sister of Moraunt, cures Tristrem's wound; Tristrem gives 
the princess Ysonde instruction upon the harp. After a 
visit to England, Tristrem returns to Ireland to request 
Ysonde as his uncle's bride. Here he kills a dragon, the 
reward promised for the deed being the hand of Ysonde. 
Ysonde, discovering in Tristrem through his jagged sword 
the slayer of her nnele, wishes to kill him, bnt is appeased 
by his promise to make her a queen. On their voyage to 
^jEngland, Tristrem and Ysonde hy mistake drink a love- 
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potion intended for Mark and his bride. Henceforth they 
are united by a love that, even after Ysonde has become 
the wife of Mark, knows no barriers. Many are the 
dangerous intrignes in whicli the lovers are involved. 
Their gnilt being finally revealed to the king, Ysonde is 
obliged to take an oath of pnrification at Westminster, 
holding a hot iron. By an ingenions device of Tristrem's 
that makeB her oath no lie she passes the ordeal triumph- 
antly. Again discovered, the lovers are banished by Mark, 
and live happily in the forest for nearly a year. Hark, 
while hunting one day, finds them asleep with a sword 
between them, willingly believes them innocent, and permits 
their return to court. 

Once more the king is apprised of their relations; 
Tristrem flees, but Ysonde is pardoned. After a visit to 
Spain, Tristrem goes to Brittany, where, not without much 
hesitation, he weds the duke's daughter, Ysonde the White- 
Uanded. Reminded by the ring of Ysonde the queen of 
hia love already pledged, Tristrem turns from his bride. 
He accompanies his brother-in-law Ganhardin to England 
upon a love adventure of the latter's, and once more meets 
queen Ysonde. 

In Brittany, Tristrem engages in battle in behalf of a 
knight whose lady-love has been stolen from him, and 
carries away an arrow in his old wonnd. ' [Lying at the 
point of death, he knows that queen Ysonde alone can 
heal him, and sends Ganhardin to bring her from England. 
White sails on Ganhardin's retiiming boat will announce her 
presence, black sails, her absence. The vessel comes with 
white sails. Tristrem's wife, having learned of the ar- 
rangement, reports that the sails are black. Tristrem dies 
of grief. Ysonde lands, learns of Tristrem's death, and dies 
embracing her lover.] 

4. Origin. The romance of Tristan is bnt loosely 
connected with the cycle of the Ronnd Table, and is 

■ End uf tlie MS. 
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generally eonBidered ' to have been originally independent 
of it. A seemingly early connection of Tiistrem and Arthur 
18 pointed ont hy Rhys' in one of the Welsh Triads,* 
where Arthur tries to take some of king Mark's swine, 
which Tristan is watching. 

To the nnclens of the legend, or at least to sonae of 
its elements, a mythological origin has been assigned. The 
story of Tristan, in more than one point, recalls that of 
Theseus,* both perhaps having come from 'a common source 
in quasi prehistoric times'. In Welsh mythology, according 
to Rhys,'' 'one of the chief names of the Celtic Pinto was 
More or Marc in Iiish, and March ab Meirehion in Welsh, 
which might be rendered into English by Steed son of 
Steeding or the like'. The name, and the horses' ears 
attributed to him seem to point to an anthropomorphic 
treatment of the Welsh conception of the devil in the form 
of a black steed. ^ 

In its most essential features, the legend, according to 
the most generally accepted but not unquestioned theory, 
is of Celtic origin. Evidence of such an origin has been 
pointed out in the derivation of many proper names,' 
Triatan," Mare, Morholt, Iseut (according to a recent author- 
ity "), and others; in the scene of the story laid in Cornwall, 
Ireland, and Brittany; in the domination '" of the Irish over 



' Ten Bi5nk, I 174; G. Paris, §S6, 61; KOlbiug, I, p.LV; Golther, 
1887, 2,3. 

' op. «(,, 378; of. Rev. Celt. XV 408. 

= The Myvyrian Archeology of Wales, L., 1801, 11 1—22, 57—80, 
Triads i. 3U; ii. 56; iii. 101. 

' G. Paris, § 56. Mom. XV -185. * op. cit. p. 70. 

* Bhys, (i!l, 70. For h probably mythological origin assigfied to 
Tristan, equating bim and Lancelot with Eeraclea, see pp. 154, 3G2. 

' In general, see Goltlier, pp. 3 — 6; Zimmer, in ZsfFSp. pp. 5S, 
73—82, rev. in Sev. Celt. XII 307—9; Lot, in Horn. XXV 14— St. 

» See noteT; Loth in ffi»n. XIXM55f.; a/'JJP/i. XIl 351-3, 624; 
Bev. Celt. XV 405—8; Bom. XVI 296^ XVIII 323. 

" Loth, op. cit.; ef. Golther, p. 3, n. I, p, 6 n. 1 and in ZtfBPk., 

' '" Roni. XV 508. 
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Cornwall, suggested by the tribnte laid upon it by Morholt; 
and in featiu'es ' of the poem that show a society more 
primitive or more barbaroue than that reflected by the 
French texts of the 11th and 12th centnries, and to Bome 
of which parallelB may be fonnd in the Irish epics, As 
examples of such features may be mentioned; the horses 
ears attributed to Marc, whose name in Celtic signifies 
horse; the r6Ie of Minotaur pbiyed by Morholt, originally 
a sea monster, the tirst element of his name {nior) signifying 
8ea; the episode of the lepers, which, says Moret,^ 'sur- 
passes in horror the most barbarous scenes of the chansons 
de geste'; the chamber of Isent traversed by a brook; the 
prodigious leaps of Tristan. Finally, much in the spirit^ 
of the story, above all the conception of love' forming its 
chief motive, is claimed as Celtic, 

The birth place of the Tristan, like that of the 
Ari;hurian legend, has not been definitely fixed, G. Paris" 
declares in favor of Celtic England; Rhys seems to have 
reached a similar conclusion. Zimmer^ thinks that the 
name Tristan is Pietish, and traces the legend to an historical 
origin in Scotland at a time when there were dealings 
with the vikings of Ireland ; Bretons who went North with 
the Normans in 1072, hearing the story, then changed the 
character and setting to suit themselves. For the story in' 
its present form, an exclnsively Celtic origin can hardly bfc 
claimed. SaiTazin '^ sees in many features of the legend, 
in the fight with the dragon, the island duel, the iron-test, 
the magic potion on the bridal night, the separation by a 
Bwotd, — a surprising resemblance to German legends and 
tales. According to Golther,* this resemblance is due, for 
•the moat part, to the infl uenee of the widely spread 

' Mom., op. eit. and XVU 605 f. * Rom. XVII fiU5. 

3 Ssdntabnty, FIB., 117—18. 

* G. PariH, Tr. et Is. ; cf. 'Rev. Cdt XV 107—8. 

' .Horn. Vni 425, XIV 60J; see alao GrOber, 471. 

" ZafFSp., 1890, Cited from Maccallum, op. cit., 6B. 

' Za. f. Vergl Ltge%ch. I 265 f.; Rom. Forsch. IV 329 f. 
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Milrchen' and 'Novellen' literatnre ' of the Middle Ages, 
which heeame united with native traditions. Ab a whole, 
tho story of Tristan is Dot, he maintainB, * a Celtic tale. 
The outline of a legend, perhaps the love of Tristan for 
his uncle's wife, some data of the introductory history, 
some individnal features, especially those of a marvellous 
nature,^ and tuany of the proper names are doubtless of 
Celtic origin; but in its present form the story is composed 
of different, rather loosely united episodes, the origin for a 
large number of which is the popular literature already 
referred to.* 

The earliest extant versions of the Tristan legend, two * 
in number and both incomplete, are the work of Anglo- 
Normans ' in the second half of the 12th century. Redactions 
and translations of these poems carried 'the incomparable 
epic of love'' into every language of Mediaeval Europe. ^ 
The many allusions^ to the story in Mediaeval literature 
witness to its fame. 

Of the two 12th century versions, the long fragment 
known by the name of B^roul cannot, according to Golther,'" 
he considered the work of one poet. It represents an only 
slightly individualized redaction of a widely spread and 
many-sided minstrel version, built up during the 12th century. 
The poem of Thomas" on the contrary, representing a 
version different from that of Beroul, though, as regards 
subject matter, not radically ao, is the work of a creative 
artist. 

Upon the poem of Thomas are based the poem of 



1 In OiiB literature, classical influeiice is not tuutnpurtant The 
motives of the tales ajid 'Novelle', in tLeir final origin, go back to 
Oriental sources. Golther in ZsfBPh. SU 359,51; cf. Golther, 1987, 
pp. 24-7. 

' p. i2. » pp. 20— 2t. 

* Cf. Muret, Rom. XVII B03 f. 

' The version of Cbrfitien da Troyes is lost. ' G. Paris, § 56. 

' G. Paris, Rom. XV 509. » Michel I i— sxviiJ. 

n. 8 and Som. XV 631—57. " pp. T5, 81, 88. 

' Golther, ojt.cit, pp. 101—104. 
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Gottfried vob Strassburg, a Norse saga, and the English 
Sir Tristrem. 

KiJlbing, in his comparative study of the three versions 
and the fragments of the original, reaches the conclnsion 
(whieh confirms and completes the earlier one of Bossert') 
that each version represents, essentially, the version of 
Thomas, the saga being the eloseet reprodnction ; divergencies 
and contradictions between the versions show, however, 
that each must have been based npon a different redaction " 
of the original. Before KOlbing, Heinzel^ maintained that 
the lost French romance, the source of Gottfried's Tristan, 
did not represent essentially the work of one author, but 
had arisen from a union of the poem of Thomas, who 
treated only a large division of the legend, with other 
independent redaetione of the Tristan material. The con- 
clusion now accepted by scholars is that of KOlbing, 

Sir Tristrem is a condensed hut more or less faithful 
translation of the original. Although in many passages 
the translation is almost literal, the character of other 
passages points to the conclusion that the poet did not 
have before him a written source, but composed from 
memorj'.* He seems to have expended most of his effort 
upon his metrical form,* and hie meaning is often obscure. 
Although based upon the so-called courtly version of the 
French Trisian, and written in a 'difficult, courtly, ambitious' 
metre, the poem is popular in its general tone, its style ^ 
recalling that of the folk-song and of the old epic. 

5. Hetre.^ 3344 verses in stanzas of eleven lines, 
having, in all but ten stanzas, the rime order ababababchc. 



' pp. 101, 106—7. 

' KOlbing'a ed., pp, xxiii, ixv; Norse verBion, p. cilii, 

' ZafdAlt. SIV 272; Am. f. d, Alt. VIII 212. 

' KOlbing, I, p. cslvil; cf. Vetter, p. 34, and E. St. Vn 357. 

" See Ten Brink and Brandl. 

» Brandl, § 51, and Anz. f. d. Alt. X 348. See the interesting 
comparison made by Boasert, pp. 88—100, between ST. and the poem 
of Gottfried. 

' EOlbiug'a ed., pp. ssxii— Ix. 
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Vv. 1 — 8, 10—11 alwaj'a have three atreaseB; v. 9, bnt one. 
Alliteration, according to a somewhat elaborate system, is 
nBed as an ornament. In many stanzaB it is intentionally 
used to unite vv. 8 and 9. 

In the view of Ten Brink " and of Sehipper,^ the metre 
is of Romance origin, the veree-unit being an Alexandrine 
of six accents, divided by the middle rhyme into two short 
lines. KOlbing ^ says that the verse is constructed more on 
Germanic than on Romance principles. 

In the use of alliteration,* ST in some respects re- 
sembles King Horn,^ but Wissmann'B conclusion that the 
latter poem most probably rests upon 'alliterative songs of 
like content' is rejected by Kolbing; ST, with like character- 
istics as regards alliteration; goes back as we know to a 
French source. 

6. Dialect. Northern (Kolbing^); N.W.Midland (BrandP). 
The reference (vv. 1 — 2) to Thomas of Ereeldoune as the 
poet's authority points, KSlbing thinks, to N. England or to 
S. Scotland as the home of the poem. The use of alliter- 
ation also points decidedly to the North. S. England is 
excluded by the explanatory statement in regard to the 
Thames, Pat is an arm of Jie se (2246), and Scotland, by 
the prayer for Tristrem because Me fangi for Ingland^ 
(1034). Against the conclusion in favor of N. England, the 
linguistic investigation brings, Kslbing thinks, no really 
weighty considerations and much that seems to support it. 
The poem cannot be assigned to Yorkshire, from whose 
dialect its own differs in several not unessential points. It 
is naturally very tempting to assign the author to the 
vicinity of Ereeldoune, where Brandl would place the poem 
of Thomas of Ereeldoune;^ and, indeed, considering that 
about one hundred years separate the two poems, the 



' I 240; cf. Kiilliing, p. LI. > In P. G. II. I, 

" p, LxxVL ' KClbing, p. m. ^ See I 5, p. B. 

° pp. tx— Lxxviii. ' Anz. f. d. Alt. X 332—3. 

" Brandl, op. dt,, p. 332. 

» See TE. {op. cit. on p. 93, n. S) p. 42. 




dialects show a aurpriBing resemblauce. The scribe belonged 
to the South. 

Brandl ' elaimB that the lingnietie evidence adduced 
by Kiilbing in favor of the North speaks equally for the 
W. Midland. Some assured forms in ST, unknown in the 
North, but occurring in the South, and in the W. Midland, 
show that the dialect, if Northern, was changed in copying 
with a consiBtency that seldom occurs. Brandl, therefore, 
is inclined to assign ST to the boundaries of the N. and 
W. Midland. 

1. Date.5 Probably the last decade of the 13th century. 
The poet's false" citation of Thomas of Erceldoune aa his 
Bonree of information could hardly have been made previous 
to the death of the latter, shortly before 1294, The presence 
of the poem in the Auchinleek MS., and the reference to 
the poem by Robert Mannyng,' who wrote about 1330, 
shows that ST cannot have arisen after the first quarter 
of the 14th century, 

8. Author. In the opening lines of ST, the author 
tells us that he was at Erceldoane and there spoke with 
Thomas, from whom he heard the history of Tristrem. 
Eeferences to Tboraas as his authority are also found in 
verses 397, 412, 2787. Robert Mannyng" in his English 
Cfironicle (co, 1330) alao refers to a Thomas as author of 
Sir Tristrem, though, judging strictly from the context, it 
is uncertain whether Thomas of Erceldoune or Thomas of 
Kendale is meant. In another passage MannjTig^ refers to 
a tale about two brothers by Thomas of Kendale. 

Walter Scott' concluded that the author of the poem 
was 'Thomas of Erceldoune,^ called the Rhymer, who 
flourished in the 13th century '. This view is also supported 

' op. nt. ^ Kiilbing, p. xxsi. * See 8. 

' Ktllbing, p. xxvn. 

* Quoted by KUlbiug, p. xsvn; by Mac Neill, p. xxxv. 
° See KUlbing, p. xxs.; Mac Neill, p. sL. 
' Introduction, p. 63 f. 

' See Kiilbing, p. xxvii; Brandl, Thomas of Erceldoune, Berli 
IbBI), p. 15. 



ty Mae Neill,' principally upoo the anthoiHty of Robert 
Mannyng as representative of the belief of the age in wMch 
Thomas of Ereeldoune lived, and in which ST was com- 
posed. The anthorship of Thomas of Erceldonne is, how- 
ever, generally denied by ntodern Bcholars.* Kijlbing gives 
no weight to the testimony of Mannyng, derived as it 
probably was simply from the romance. The French frag- 
ments, the poem of Gottfried, and ST all refer, and always 
in the third person, to a Thomas as the authority for the 
history of Tristrem. The conclusion, therefore, seems to he 
that the unknown anthor of ST, finding repeatedly in his 
French source the name of a certain Thomas, in order to 
ensnre for his poem a livelier interest among his country- 
men, cited as his authority the famous Thomas of Ereel- 
doune. BrandP is inclined to favor Thomas of Kendale 
(Westmoreland) as the possible author. The man* appears 
to better advantage in the poem than does the artist. 

9. Bibliography, 

Manuscripts: Anehinlect, Edin.; see IL 9. 

EdUions: Walter Scott, Edin., 1804, '11, 19, '33, '68; 
see Kiilbing, pp. xiv — xvin. 

Efilbing, Die Nordische und die Eiiglisehe Version der 
Tristan-Sage, I, II, Heilbronn, 1878—82. Cf. R St. II 533; 
YI 463; Vn 189; Xlll 133. Eevs.: I. Behagel, Ltbl. 1880, 
pp. 93—7; Brenner, Ann. f. d. Alt., V 405—13; Lambel, Mag. 
f. d. Lt. des In- u. Auslandes, Jahrg. 50, p. 455 f.; Lilsehern, 
Jen. List, 1879, p. 351; Arch. LXIV 201; Paul, Lt.Chl. 1879 
(23), 738 f.; Schipper, Zs. f. ost. Gymn. 1884, p. 210—16; 
Stengel, ZsfRPh. IV 170 f.; Stratmann, Angl VI, Am., 
48—50; Vetter, Rom. VIII 281—4; LAthenaeam, Belgian, 
1880, no. 2; Germ. 1878, 345; GGA. 1879, 447; Jen. Beletfe 
1880, 16; Sev. des langues romanes, III Ber. Ill 131; Eom. 
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E. St. X 287 f.; Ath. 1887, No. 3090, p. 92. 

The fragments of the OF. Bonree: F. Michel, Tristan, 
jRecueil de ce qui reste des po'etnes relatifs a ses aventures, 
L., 1835—9; Villemarqnd in Ardi. des Missions scient., V 
97; Novati, in Sttidj di fil. rom., 263 f. See Vetter, La 
Legende de Tr. d'apris le poem frgs. de Tk, Marburg, 1882, 
diss., cf. R St. VII 349; Rflttiger, Ber Tr. des Tk, ein 
Seitrag zur Kritik und Spraehe desselben, GOttingen, 1883, 
dies. (pp. 3 — 5 outline the contents of the fragments). 

Specimens: Spr. F. I 234 (ats. 70—102 of Scott's ed. 
of 1833); Ten Brink I 239—40 (vv. 1809—1914 in prose). 

General References: Ten Brink I 237—41; Brandl, § 51. 
Analyses of the legend may be found in the editions of 
Kolbing and of Mae Neill, and in: Hist. Litt. XIX 687—704; 
JuUeville, 259—80; Bossert, (the poem of Gottfried) 51—76; 
Jasseraud (according to Bossert), 135 — 9. Mae NeiU, 
pp. XIV — xxvni, gives the literary history of Tristan down 
to modern times. 

Monographs: ST. has been treated by; Michel, op. dt, 
I XXXIV— xLvi; Heinzel, in ZsfdAlt. XIV 272—447; Am. 
f. d. Alt. VIII 212—17; Bossert, Tr. et Is., poem de Goifrit 
de Strassbttrg, compare a d'autres poems Sitr le meme sujet, 
P., 1865, pp. 88—108; Vetter, op. cit, 32—6. On the Tristan 
legend: Golther, Die Sage von Tristan und Isolde, Studie 
iiber ihre Entstehung und Entwickhmg, Munich, 1887; revs.; 
Muret, Bom. XVU 608—9; Singer, Am. f. d. Alt. XIV 
233—41 ; Beehstein, Zs. f. Yergl. Ltgesck 1890, 161—4. Bartsch, 
Germ. XXX 111 119 (brief); ZsfdPh. XXTT 245; Oest LI Cbl, 
1888, (15) 177; Moyen Age, 3, 1. Golther, Zur Tristan- 
Sage, ZsfRFh. Xn 348 f.; rev. by G. Paris, Rom. XVIII 
322—4. G. Paris, Tristan et Iseut, Bouillon, 1894, and 
in Reo. de Paris, 1894, p. 138 f.; rev. in Rev. Celt. XV 407—8, 
cf. Bmn. XXIV 154. Rom. XV 481—602 (several monographs). 
Riittiger, Der heutige Stand der Tristanforsckung (1897). See, 
further, GrOber, 470, 492—5, 593, and the foot-notea under 4. 



THE AETHUBIAN IjBGENDS. 

XVn. Joseph of Arimathie. 

1. Subject. Joseph of Arimsithea, the gnardian of the 
Holy Grail, at the court of the king of Sarras. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 258— 66, 295—8: 

Penne he eeos IheBU criat ■ in a sad Roode, 
and hie fyne ADgeles ■ pat forf wij" him stoden, 
As red aa pe fair ■ and he hem bi-holdes. 
H tat on heres in his hond ■ a croa of qneynte hewe; 
H &at o|'er heree in his hond ' preo blodi naylea; 
H De J'ridde pe Coronae ' patt bis bed kenerde; 
% Pe Feor)'e, ]>e lannee ■ pat lemede him wij>-lnne; 
f And pe Fyfjje a blodi clo]' ■ ]'at he web inne i-braced, 
whon he lay after slanht • in |'e sepulere. 

HE sei^ an Auter I-clothed ■ wip clofes fnl riehe; 
Vppon pat on ende lay " pe lannce and pe nayles, 
And vppon pat oper ende ■ pe disch wip pe blode, 
and a Teesel of gold ■ geynliche bi-twene. 

3. Slory.i 5[A monk, who doubts the Trinity, has his 
faith confirmed by a vision in whieh a radiantly beautiful 
man presents him with a book of four treatiseB, which he is 
told to copy. He begins with the history of the Holy Grail, 

Joseph of Arimathea, secretly a Christian, collects the 
blood from the woimds of the Crucified into the dish used 
by Christ at the Last Supper, Seized by the Jews, he is 
kept for forty-two years in prison, whither Christ brings 
him for company and comfort the dish containing the blood. 
He is released by Vespasian, who has been cmed of the 
leprosy by the sight of a «loth stamped with the Saviour's 
likeness, owned by Marie la Venissienne] 



' The Barrative of Joseph of Arimathie is contintied by that of 
Lonelich'a Suly Grail. In the portloii common to the two, the leading 
incidents are the same. 

* Snpplied from the Frencli text. 
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JoaEPH OF ABMATHIE. 

In obedience to a voice, JoBeph, with his I'oiivertB, 
leaves JeruBalem, carrying with him in an ark the saered 
dish. They come to Sarras (whence the Saracens have 
sprung), whose king, Evelak, Joseph triee to convert, un- 
folding to him, much to his perplexity, the mysteries of 
the Christian doctrine. At night the king has two visions 
symbolical of the Trinity and of the Incarnation. A voice 
bids Joseph beget Galahad. Josaphe, Joseph's son, is 
appointed by Christ gnardian of the dish, and is con- 
secrated as bishop. Looking into the ark, he sees a vision 
of the Passion. Joseph disputes concerning the Trinity 
with a Saracen clerk, who is struck dumb. The heathen 
idols are discomfited. 

' Evelak prepares to oppose Tholomes, an Egyptian 
invader. Joseph marks Evelak's shield vrith a red cross, 
bidding him, in need, look tipon it and pray to Christ. In 
the battle that follows, Tholomes lias the advantage. Eve- 
lak is reinforced by his brother-in-law, Seraphe, who, at 
first partially victorious, is finally ovei-powered. Evelak, 
taken prisoner, uncovers his shield, and sees upon it a 
child streaming with blood. In answer to his prayer, a 
white knight appears, who turns defeat into victory. 

Evelak, upon his return to Sarras, blesses Joseph's God. 
Seraphe is baptized as Nasciens, and then Evelak as 
Mordreins (a ' late man ' in truth). Five thousand ^ of 
Evelak's subjects also receive baptism. Queen Sarracynte 
has long been a Christian in secret. (Lonelich then tells 
of Joseph's missionary -visit to Orcanz.) After appointing 
two men to remain in charge of the blood,'' Joseph's com- 
pany leave Surras. 

[End of Joseph of Arimathie.] 

Mordreins, after a dream prophetic of the future, which 
no one can interpret, is borne away by the Holy Ghost. 
Nasciens, accused of killing Mordi'eins, is imprisoned. 

' Loaelioli begins just before this point. 

' Lonelich, Ch. XV, v. 257 sayB over 500000. 

^ Lunolieh uieutious this upon Joeepli's departure fur Oreaaz. 



Uordreina ia bronght to an island, 'the Rock Perilous', on 
the way from Scotland and Irt^land to Babylon. He is 
visited daily by a shining man in a ailyer ship, who eon- 
firma hia faith, and is tempted by a fair woman. Naaeiens 
is freed by a fair white hand, and hia son Celidoine ia 
snatched from deetruetion by nine hands. The white hand 
beara Nasciena to 'Yl Torneawnt', 'Turning Island'. Naeciena 
ventures on a ship that he ia warned not to enter unlesa 
full of faith. The ship, which typifies Holy Church, contains 
varioua aymbolical objecta. Celidoine is carried to another 
iale, where he converts its king, Label. After Label's death 
Celidoine ia put to sea in a boat with a lion, who turns 
harmless at the sign of the Cross. Celidoine, Naaciena, and 
Moi-dreina are finally reunited upon one ship. Messengers 
from Sarras, seeking for Nasciena, find Label's daughter, 
whom an enemy has put to sea in a ship full of eorpaes. 
They finally join Naseiens' party. A white clad priest 
cornea walking over the sea, who orders Celidoine into a 
ahip apart, and takes the others to Sarras. 

By divine command, Joseph, Josephea, and their com- 
pany, after many journeys, cross the sea to Britain. The 
Grail-bearera go firat, walking barefoot aa npon dry land. 
The othera cross npon Joeephea' shirt, except two sinners, 
who drop off into the sea. In Britain they are later joined 
by Naseiens, who there finds Celidoine. By means of the 
Grail, five hundred people are fed from twelve loaves. 

Joseph and Josephea proceed to convert the 'Paynims' 
of Britain {including Scotland); their first convert ia the 
Saracen duke, Gaanort. Later they meet with persecution. 
Mordreins, Naseiens' wife, and Label's daughter come to 
Britain, Christ having commanded Mordreins to avenge Him 
on king C'rudelx of North Wales, who has imprisoned Joseph 
and his company. Mordreins, approaching too near the Holy 
Grail, is struck blind, and has power neither 'to stand nor 
go'. He turns hermit, founds the abbey of White Monks, 
and lives there two hundred years, as promised, until Gala- 
had comes, as Robert of Borron says, who translated this 
from Latin into French at the command of Holy Church. 
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JOSEPH OF ASmATHIE. 

Celidoine mnrrieB Labels danghtcr. Moys, having taken a 
seat at the Grail table, left vacant by Josephea for a holy 
man typifying Christ, 18 carried to a far, burning castle. 
He is later fonnd hy Joseph, at whose prayer tbe fire is 
quenched, but Moys must remain where lie is until Galahad 
comes. The twelfth of Brons' bohb, Aleyn the Gros, choosing 
virginity, is promised the keeping of the Grail. Aleyn 
catches a fish, with which he feeds the entire company. 
He is therefore called the 'Rich-Fisher'. Galas, Joseph's 
yonnger son, born in Britain, is made king of Hotelise. 

Joseph dies. His body is later transferred from its 
first resting place to the abbey of Glays, henceforth called 
' Glayatyngbery '. Josephes, dying, gives the Grail to Aleyn, 
and castle Corbenie is built for it. From Aleyn's brother 
JoBwe, descends Pelle, the mother of Galahad. Nasciens, 
Flegentyne, and Sarracynte all die in a day. Celidoine 
reigns and dies. From him descends Lancelot of the 
Lake. 

4. Origin. Under this section will be discussed the 
origin of that part of the Grail legend represented, in 
Middle English verse, by Joseph of Arimuthie and by The 
Holy Grail ' of Lonelich. Both, poems are versions, the one 
partial, the other, originally, nearly complete, of the French 
proBe romance known as the Grand St Graal, which, in its 
presents form, dates from abont 1240,* and is, probably, 
the latest portion of that great body of French romance 
dealing with the Grail legend, which began with the 
Terceval or Conic du Graal of Chretien de Troyes about 
1175. The Grand St. Graal treats of that portion of the 
Grail legend known as the Early History.' An older version 
of the Early History, which has been used in the present 
redaction of the Grand St. Gtaal, is the metrical Joseph 
d'Arimafhie (ca. 1215 <) of Robert de Boron. Robert's poem 
ends where Brons, Joseph's brother-in-law, with Joseph's 



company, and witb tlie Grail in eliavge, departs by divine 
command for the West, Joseph remaining in the East. 

The English Joseph is an abridgment of a part only i 
of the GSG. According to Skeat, ' rather less than 100 lines ' 
have been lost at the beginning of the poem. Thert 
nothing to show that the MS. ia incomplete at the end.' 
The poet follows, in the main, his French original, bat in 
his effort at compressiou does not always escape being i 
obaenre. ^ i 

The origin of the Early History of the Grail cannot I 
be studied satisfactorily apart from the origin of the whole 
legend. Though the Quest, the second portion of the legend, 
may offer in itself a consistent whole, ■* yet even its earliest 
vereion presupposes^ the Early History, and nearly all the 
versions refer to it directly. The question then arises, Is 
the Quest a development from the Early History, or is the 
Early History, as Nutt says, an 'explanatory and supple- 
mentary after thought' to the Quest? 

The views upon the origin of the Grail legend as 
summarized by Nutt," show, in the main, three theories. 
(1) That the story of the Quest is of Celtic origin, the 
Grail itself being but the Christianized form of a pagan 
feature. A definite opinion on the origin of the Early 
Historj' is not nsnally reported, but the inference clearly 
is (this seems also to be the view of Nutt^) that the Early 
History, based probably upon a nucleus of Christian legend 
on the conversion of Britain by Joseph of Arimathea, or, 
perhaps, merely upon the accounts concerning Joseph in the 
canonical and apocrypha! gospels,* was developed principally 
by the French poets in the interests of the further Christia- 
nization of the Celtic story. (2) The Grail legend, in all 
fundamental features. Is the development of Christian legend, 



though, in the QueBt portion, some features of leas im- 
portance may be of Celtic origin, ' (i!) Between these two 
theories standH another, that of Birch -Hirschfeld (1877): 
The Early History was the invention of Robert de Boron 
(who knew the apocryphal writinge on Joseph of Arimathea) 
for the purpose of connecting' the Arthurian legend with 
the Christian past. The table prepared by Joseph in the 
East and the Roand Table of Arthur and his knights re- 
present that at which Christ ate the Last Supper with his 
disciples, the Grail being the symbol of the Savionr's bodily 
presence at the Supper, and also commemorating his death. 
Joseph, who laid his body in the grave, was the natural 
guardian of the Grail. Both Joseph and the Grail eame 
neeeesarily to England, for where the third wondrous table 
and the third Grail guardian were to be, there mnst the 
Grail also be. 

As the latest and most fully developed representatives, 
respectively, of the first and second theories, the work of 
Nntt (1888) and that of Heinzel (1891) deserve, ao far as 
they bear upon the Early History, some attention in detail. 

Nntt'a theory of the Celtic origin of the Quest does 
not necessitate his view of the Early History as an 'ex- 
planatory and supplementary afterthought'. Snch, however, 
he considere it, for the following reasons. (1) The English 
Sir Ferceval and the Welsh Perednr, which do not know 
the GraiJ, also know nothing of the EaAy History;' a fact, 
which of itself gives no uncertain hint as to which portion 
of the romance is the original, and which the accretion. 
(2) The later in date the versions of the Quest, the more 
strongly marked is the influence of the Early History, 'and 
pari passu the increasing prominence given to the Christian 

' The view of Pauliu Paris does not fall exactly under this head. 
While hulding that the Early History is a British legend, between 
whose lines 'may be read a long ettuggte between heretic Britain and 
orthodox Kome', he aasigcs a large share of influence to Celtic tradiiionsi 
the Grail itself and the hmcc being originaUy pagan symbDla, See 
Hutt, pp, 103—4. 
■ p. 68. 
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myBtic Bide of the Grail'.' (3) Ab the emphaeis of the QneBt 
npttD the Early History increases, its own leading motive 
becomes confused.^ (4) The Grail itself is believed to be 
originally a feature of Celtic legend. In a number of Celtic 
'qucBt' tales, the hero aeeomplishcs his purpose by means 
of three magic taliBmaiiH, sword, lance, and food-producing 
veBsel;^ in other talcB, the vessel contains a healing or life 
restoring balsam.* 

(5) The romances afford a clue by which we may 
explain the tranBformation of the pagan vessel of increase 
and healing into the Christian sacred vessel. Of the two 
aecuunts of the eonversion of Britain in the Early History, 
the Brons version, though later in form, clearly represents 
an older and purer form of the Quest than does the Joseph 
version,* According to this acconnt,^ Brons is the guardian 
of the holy vessel and, in one version, fisher of the mystic 
Ush, whilst in another his son Alain takes this part. In 
this Brons legend we notice the Celtic names of the per- 
sonages and their connection with the Celtic paradise, 
Avalon. There is repeated insistence npon the connection 
between the Grail host and Avalon. Finally, BrouB is the 
poBseSBor of 'secret words' and may not die until he has 
revealed them to his grandson. But the name Brons suggests 
to students of Celtic legend that of Bran, the representative 
of an old Celtic god of the otherworld, and owner of the 
cauldron of renovation. He is also the hero, in later Welsh 
tradition, of a conversion legend, where he is known as 
Bran the Blessed, and according to which be first brought 
the faith of Christ to the nation of the Cymry from Rome, 
where he was seven years a hostage. In a confusion 
between Bran, Lord of the Cauldron, and Bran the Blessed 
lies the first step in the transformation of the Percrfwr-saga 
into the Quest of the Holy Grail. As hero of a conversion 
Bran the Blessed was supplanted by Joseph of ' 
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Anmathea, a familiar and favorite legendary figure ' on 
British soil. The conoection between the two perLiapB was 
made at Glastonbury, where Cymric myth locates the Celtic 
paradise, Avalon,^ and where one of the earliest of Christian 
chnrches in Britain was established. Then into the Qnest 
tale, where the king of the bespelled castle corresponds 
to Bran, Lord of the Shades, was introdneed a ChriHtian 
feature: throngh the natural association of Joseph of Ari- 
niathea with the story of the Passion, the spear and the 
lance, part of the gear of the nld Celtic gods, became trans- 
formed, respectively, into the spear with which the side of 
Christ was pierced, and the dish used at the Last Supper. 

The Bran-Joseph hypothesis just stated is Nutt's 'con- 
necting link'. G. Paris, 3 who says that he is in accord 
with Nntt upon all essential points, remark however, that 
his hypotheses upon the British origin of the early history 
of the Grail lack solidity. Rh^'S,* while not attaching im- 
jtorfance to the conversion legend concerning Bran the 
Blessed on account of its probably late date, points out 
some additional resemblances in the legend of this hero to 
that of the Grail, his conclusion being that 'the origin of 
Brone' Grail is to be sought in a Welsh story abont Bran 
the Blessed, though no sneh is extant in the precise form 
which that of the Grail would seem to postulate'. 

Heinzel, the most thorough-going advocate of the 
Christian legendary origin of tlie Early History and of the 
leading features of the Qnest, in his detailed consideration 
of the different Grail romances, aims to show the conception 
of the Grail legend held by its different redactors — that is, 
their conception of the Grail and of the persons and things 
in direct connection with it — and, where possible, to explain 
the origin of the varions features of the legend. The con- 
clusions drawn from the study of the romances he frequently 
supports by other legends from sources certainly or probably 



• pp. 220—222. 

' Cf. Bhys, Arthurian Legend, Ch. XIV. 

' Som. XVIII SS8, • op. «{., pp. 308—311. 
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nninflneneed by them. Th« following seem hia moBt im- 
portant points on (he development of the Early History. 

The Grail was originally a blood relic, a veasel con- 
taining the blood from the wonnds of Christ. It attracted 
to itself other blood relics and holy objecte, ' such aa the 
bleeding lance — which is the spear wherewith the eentnrion 
pierced the side of Christ— and the Veronica-cloth apoa 
which waa imprinted hia likenese. The Grail was not 
originally identified with the dish nsed at the Last Supper. 
Thia bad its own hietory,- which originally was not con- 
nected with that of the Grail. The identification was, 
however, an important step in the development of the Grail 
legend, since with this identification ia connected ^ probably 
the power of aatiafying hunger aseribed to the Grail, and 
certainly the power to distinguish the evil from the good 
at the Grail table, aa well as the formation of the table 
itself The Grail is also related to the sacrifice of the 
Masa, to Tranaubstantiation, and to the Trinity, as some- 
thing perhaps similar to the chalice containing the wine.^ 

Joseph of Arimathea, who had received and entombed 
the body of Christ, was natnrally associated with the Grail. 
Bnt, since Joseph was not himself present at the Crnci- 
fixion, the conception ^ that represents the blood aa caught 
and preserved by certain believers (Nieodemns, or James, 
or the Virgin Mary with other women) may he older. 
According to the version of one of Chretien's continuatora, * 
which Heinzel believers older than that of Chrdtien or de 
Boron, while Joseph was imprisoned on acconnt of the 
honor that he paid the Grail, it was not with him in prison. 
Certain legends, not connected with the Grail romances, 
point to the conclnsion that, before de Boron, there existed 
a legend in which appeared the forty yeare imprisonment 
and the wonderfnl sustainment of Joseph without food and 
drink, not by means of the Grail, but merely by divine 



; Eirch-Hirsclifeld, 223 



" 2Dd InterpolatiuQ in psendo-Qautier, Potvin's ed., p. 343 fF., 
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belp, as, in the gofpel of Nicodpinus, lie was freed hy 
divine help. This conception of the maintainanee of Joseph's 
life in a supernatnral maoner was nnited with that of 
Joseph as possessor of the Grail. Nothing would he more 
natural than the nse of the Grail in order to give him food 
and light in prison. 

In the legends of the conversion of Britain by Joseph 
and others, the blood relies, according to old English 
aeeonnts,' do not appear at all, and in some later accounts 
they differ entirely from the Grail. Features- in the 
romances, also, point to an old legend on the conversion of 
Britain, withoat the Grail. It therefore seems that the 
real English tradition of the blood of Christ and the vessel 
in which it was preserved is, like the legend of the con- 
version of Britain by Joseph, different from that of the 
French ronjanees. 

Nest to the Holy Grail, the most important feature of 
the Early History is the figure of Joseph of Arimathea. 
The short imprisonment, from which he was released by 
Christ, the version of the gospel of Nicodemns and of the 
second interpolation of the psendo-Gautier, represents doubt- 
less the original legend. The long imprisonment of forty 
years, from which he was freed by Vespasian, arose from 
a confusion between Joseph of Arimathea and the learned 
author JoBephus Flavins, who in 69 A. D. was released by 
Vespasian from a two years' imprisonment, and, after the 
conquest of Jerusalem, went with him to Rome. (Manessier 
makes Joseph of Arimathea go to Rome with Vespasian, 
and from there to Britain.) 

According to de Boron, Joseph does not go to Britain, 
but remains in the Orient. This undoubtedly represents the 
earlier version. The legend of the conversion of Britain by 
Joseph is of a kind with the legends ascribing the eon- 
version of different countries of Europe to disciples of 
Christ. 3 The oldest accounts^ of the conversion of Britain 



' pp. 46, 1T9. ' Seo, eBpeci&lly, pp. 134, ITIi. 

' See pp. 38, 41. ' Gildas, Nenuius, Bedc. 
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say nothing of the mission of Jdseiih. The Carta S. Patricii 
(before 1135') makeB the firet convertere twelve disciples 
of Philipp and James, the builders of the oldest ehnrch ia 
Glastonbury. William of Malmealmry ' mentions Joseph and 
twelve others sent by Philipp as the bnilderB of a chaiiel 
of the Virgin. The English legend ^ eonneets Joseph not 
only in life bnt in death with Glastonbury, while the 
French romances know nothing of this relation. In the 
oldest version of the French legend,* Joseph and his friends 
or relatives, among whom are Nieodemns and Joseph's 
sister, are banished by the Jews, and come, probably in a 
rudderless vessel, to England. The passage in the ship 
was later ^ transformed to one upon Josephe'e shirt. 

The origin of Josephe, Joseph's son, is found in the 
nnion of the accounts concerning Joseph and Josephus 
Flavins, who has also been conceived of as a Christian 
priest. Josephe, as a priest, and as, therefore, a holier man 
than his father, supplanted Joseph as the real converter, in 
Britain as in the Orient 

Brons, who appears in two of the romances* as the 
converter of Britain, Joseph remaining in the East, was 
originally Nieodemns and the hero of a separate conversion 
legend,^ The name Brons Bupplanted that of Nieodemns, 
from the fact that Nieodemus, who had made an image of 
Christ, was conceived of aa the husband of Veronica, the 
owner of another likeness. Brons comes from *♦ mnlier 
Veronica (Veronica = Froniea; nmlier Veronica =, in 
French, fcmme dc Vron, Bron, or d'Ebron, which, at first 
meaning woman from Vron etc., became later understood 



' p. 41. 

' De antiquitate ecclesiae GlaetonieTtsis (Oale's Sist. Britann. 
Script. I 292). Beinzet, pp. 43 — 1, iu uppusition to Zorncke (Paul n. 
Bmaue's Beitrage III 331 f.) maiutsiiiB the genuineness of tbia pusage. 
Cf. Za. f. Tom. Phil. XIX 329-32. 

° pp. 42—45, and ykeat'a ed., pp. liy— 71. 

• 2nd interpolatiun of pseudo-G antler. • Orand St. Qraal. 

' De Boron's Joseph and tha Didot-Perceval. 

' p. 92. " p. S4. 
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as wife of VroD, Bror, or Ebron). Veronica, being a missio- 
nary to the West— according- to another legend' she and 
her husband Amator converted Provence — , her husband 
also became such; then the figure of the woman as missio- 
nary retreated into the background, and, through the con- 
nection * of Joseph of Arimathea with Nicodemns, England 
became the field of his miseion. It is also probable that 
there was once a tradition of the conversion of England 
by Nicodemns independent ^ of his connection with Joseph. 
Was Brons perhaps Bran the Blessed, the apostle of Wales?' 

The wife of Nicodemns became also the sister of Joseph. 
In the romances she is called, not Veronica,^ but Enisens.* 
In the 2iid Interpolation of the pseudo-Gantier, the sister 
of Joseph is unnamed, hut possesses the likeness of Christ. 
The conception of the owner of this relic as the sister of 
Joseph was effected through several influences: the attraction 
between two snch relics as the Grail and the likeness of 
Christ; the conneetioii of her hnsband, Nicodemns, with 
Joseph; and the relationship of Lazarus to Martha and 
Mary Magdalene, also owners of a likeness and missionaries 
to the West. 

Brons through his Fish, which, like the Grail, by its 
mere presence possessed the power of satisfying hunger, 
became the ' Rich Fisher ', which title, or that of ' Fisher- 
King' was transmitted to his descendants throngh the line 
of Alain. How the Fish came to be ascribed to Brons is 
not at all clear. It seems most probable'' that, originally 
belonging to Peter, who also appears as a converter of 
England,* it was later transferred to Brons, before the 
union of the Brons with the Joseph legend. The presence 
of the Fish upon the Grail table beside the Grail is evidence 
of the fusion of two conversion legends.^ 

» p. 95. ' p. 45. * pp. 45, 46. 

* pp. 9S, es, 98. On Bran, see also pp, 97, 192. 
" See p, 'J3. 

' This name also indicates the ownership of tlie likeneas, For 
derivatioQ, see p. 95. 

' p. 97. ' p. 41. " p. 92. 



The story of the conversion of Evelach and Seraphe 
was snggeeted hy the apocryphal story of Simon and Judas, 
for which there seeniB to be some historical background. 
The name of Galaad comes from the Old Testament.' 

5. Sletre. 709 alliterative long lines. The divergencies 
of the poem from the general metrical scheme of the 
14th century alliterative verse are, according to Lniek,* 
more numerous and significant than in the case of the 
Alexander fragments. It is especially distinguished from 
the other poems of its class by the fact that, in each half 
line, there is usually bnt one alliterating letter.^ Skeat* 
finds the verse structure rugged; Rosenthal^ speaks of it 
as extremely correct and standing, seemingly, not far from 
that of the Alcicander; Luick* thinks the judgment of 
Skeat more correct. 

6. Dialect, S. W. Midland, according to Brandl; W. 
Midland, according to Skeat. ^ The forms have been fre- 
quently altered by a Southern scribe.' 

7. Date. Ca. 1350.* Ten Brink" considers this poem 
and the Alej:aniler fragments the oldest of the 14th century 
alliterative poema. Skeat '" thinks that the poem may 
safely be dated not later than 1360, but prefers ca. 1350, 
since the metre is of a 'more rugged and earlier character 
than even that of William ofPalerne.' The 'earlier character' 
of the metre, is shown by the fact that each line has but 
two alliterating letters. Lniek,'i while not considering this 
argument weighty, yet, upon phonological grounds, supports 
Ten Brink's conclusion. 

8. Author, Unknown, 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: Vernon, Oxford. 

' NumbecB 26 : 29 etc. (Vnlgate). ' Angl XI 569. 

" Cf. Skeat, p. x; Rosenthal, in Angl I 437, n. 

' p. x; see under 7. = p. 4t7. • p. 509. ' p. xi. 

' Ed. p. s. " I 32. " p. X. " Angl. XI 571—2. 



Editions: Skeat, EETS. ES., No. 44, 1871. In liis 
edition, Skeat prints also a prose Ltjfe of Joseph of Ar- 
mathy, printed by Wynkya De Worde; a prose De Scmcto 
Joseph Ab arimathia, printed by Pyuaoo, 1516; a religions 
legend, Here hegynneth the lyfe of Joseph of Armathia, 
coDclndJDg with A praysing to Joseph, (456 vv. in all) 
followed by an 'Offieium', printed by Pynson, 1520. 

For the editions of the OF. original see XVIII 9. 

General Eeferences: Ten Brink I 332—3, 171—4 (Grail 
legend); Brandl, § 73. For analyses of de Boron's Joseph 
and of the Grand St. Graal, see Birch-Hirschfeld, pp. 150 — 8, 
9 — 28; Nntt, pp. 64a — d, 52 — 64. On the conceptions and 
ideals of the Grail legend, see Nntt's last chapter. 

Monographs: (The following works are those on the 
Grail legend that are referred to under 4.) Bireh-Hirsehfeld, 
Die Sage vom Graal, Leipsic, 1877; Nntt,' Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, L., 1888 (of. G. Paris, Rom. XVIII 
588 — 901); Heinzel, Veber die framosiscken Graalromane, 
Denhschriflen der Icaiserl. AJ^ad. d. Wissenschaftenf phil.- 
hist. CI., XL, Vienna, 1892: rev.* hy Golther, Ltbl, 1892 (2), 
50 ff, (gives a good idea the work); Martin, J.M2. f. d. Alt, 
XVIII 253—61; Snehier, Zs. f rom. Phil, XVI 269.— On 
Glastonbury and its Abbey, see Paul u. Braune's Beitrage 
III 320 ff.; Skeat's JA., p. xsiii; Rhja, (op. eit, on p. 85) 
Ch. XIV; Kaist, Zs. f rom. Phil, XIX 326—45 (on Wm. of 
Malmesbury's Ee antiqnitate Glastoniensis ecdesiae). 



XVm. The Holy Grail. 
1. Subject, The history of the Grail and its first 
guardians, from its consecration uutil after the conversion 
of Britain. 

' This and the niaaual of G. Paris, are the most convenient books 
for general reference on the Graii legend. 

' In the case of wuiks not hearing directly upon the English 
poems, the reviews arc nut given unless it seems specially advisable. 



2. Specimen. Vv. 273—78, 285—92. Mordreina praya 
that he may not die 

"IVl tli^t P" goode knyht of |»= Nynthe degre 
Of Sire Nasdene that I Mjht se, 
whiche ]>' Merveilles of Seint Graal schal do, 
that I mowe Ben hyra to-foren me go, 
that I myhte hym bo^e Clippe & kisse, 
And that were moehel of my worldly bliBse'. 
A voice promises: 

'For deyen sehalt poa nowher here 

Tyl that knyht to-foren the Apere; 

and what tyme he Cometh to the, 

thy sihte Agen schal golden he 

that thon echalt se fal Openly, 

AUe Manere Of thing |iat is the by; 

Ek thanne Of thy woundee heled schalt )'ou be, 

and not to foren, sire kyog, Sekerle', 

3. Story. See XVU. 

4. Origin. As already stated,' The Holy Grail of 
Lonelieli is a translation of the long French proae romance 
known as the Grand St. Graal, whieli, according to Skeat,^ 
the translator follows with tolerable closeness. The only 
MS. of Lonelich'a translation has lost its beginning, nearly 
eleven chapters being missing. The MS. begins with the 
last twenty two lines of Chapter XI. In Chapter XXVII 
V. 26, the English omits the aceonnt of the nature and origin 
of 'Turning Island'. On the origin of the 'Early History' of 
the Grail, see XVll 4. In Chapter XXIV, v. 185, Fumivall 
points out the omission of a long passage on the miraculons 
visit of Salustes to Mordreins. 

5. Metre. Ca. 23 794 verses, in i-stressed conpleta. 

6. Dialect.3 That of the South or of the S. Midland, 
or, more exactly, in an English that was more or less vulgar, 
bnt withont a trace of the Northern dialect. 



ABTHOUR AND MERLIN. Ill 

7. Date. Ca, 1450, according to the editor. 

8. Anthor. Herry Lonelich, skynner (Ch. LVI, v. 533). 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: 80, Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. 

Editions: Furnivall, Seynt Graal or The Sank Byal, 
printed for the Roxburghe Club, 1861 — 63, 2 vols. 

Furnivall, The History of The Holy Grail, EETS. ES. 
Nos. 20, 24, 28, 30, 1874—78. 

The OF. original is printed in Furnivall's ed. of 1861—3. 

General Beferences: Brandl, § 113. See XVIT. 



XIX. ArthoTir and Merlin. 

1. Snhject. Merlin, the Wizard: his direction of the 
fortunes of Britain in the reign of Uther Pendragon and 
of Arthur. 

2. Specimen. (1) Vv. 2195—2214: 

& afterward, wip outen fable. 
Our king bigan pe rounde table, 
Dat was furch Merlines best. 
Of kni^tes, psA men wist best 
In J?is warld furch out, 
Dat table schuld sitte about; 
At }>at table non sitt mi^t, 
Bot he were noble & douhti kni^t, 
Strong & hende, hardi & wise, 
Certes & trewe wif outen feyntise; 
Her non ofer schuld faile 
No neuer fle out of bataile. 
Whiles he on fot stond migt, 
Bot ^if hem departed pe ni^t. 
At bataile & at bord al so 
Bi hem selue J'ai schuld go, 



So monkes don in her telle; 
Bi hem setmi fai eten, icli telle; 
Wlier wer were alder mast, 
Pal were I'iiler Bent on Uant. 

3. Story,' Conatans, king of Britain, has three sons: 
CVinstans, a monk, Aiirelius AmbroBins, and Uther Pendrgon. 
The king, dying, apiioints tlio monk his sum-essor, Fortiger, 
CoDBtans' powerful Bteward, though pledged to aid 'king 
Moyne', refuses his help when Angjs of Denmark invades 
England. Messeogers from the British princes, when asstu'ed 
of Fortiger'a help if Moyne were dead, mnrder Moyne, and 
make Fortiger king. 

Fortiger tries to haild on Salisbnry plain a cflBtle, 
whose foundations are twice mysterionsly razed. Astrologers 
annonnce that the work must be besmeared with the death 
blood of a child born without man's intervention. Fortiger 
sends to find this boy, Merlin, whose birth was on this 
wise. Certain rebel angels, who, instead of falling into Hell 
remained in mid-air, wishing to defeat the resnlts of the 
Incarnation, determined that a demon should beget a child 
npon an earthly maiden. This was iinally aceompliflhed, 
though without the maiden's knowledge. When her preg- 
nancy was discovered, she was condemned to death, bnt 
finally granted a two years' respite. 

The child, when born, was immediately baptized as 
Merlin by Blaise, a hermit, the fiends thus losing their 
power over his nature. When two and a half years old. 
Merlin saved his mother at her trial by declearing his 
supernatural origin, and by proving the justice's own ille- 
gitimate birth. 

The history of Merlin's origin and of his later deeds 
are, in time, told by Merlin to Blaise, who writes them all 
in a book. 

Merlin, brought before Fortiger, declares that the foun- 
dations of the citadel have been destroyed by earthquakes 



' Atcurdiug tu MS. A. 
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eansed by the fighting of a red and a white dragon beneath 
the groaod. When the dragons are discovered, Fortiger 
makes Merlin hia chief eonnsellor. Merlio declaree that the 
dragons symbolize the comiDg contest of Fortiger with 
Anrelins and llther Pendragon. The prophecy is soon con- 
firmed. Fortiger, though aided ty Angys and his ' Saraceos ', 
perishes; Aurelins, by Merlin's counsel, defeats Angys, who 
is slain; later, Anreliua is slain, and Uther Pendragon 
becomes king. 

Uther Pendragon falls in love with Igema, the beantiful 
duchess of Cornwall. Assuming her husband's appearance 
by means of Merlin's magic, Uther gains access to Igerna's 
chamber Arthur. The duke is slain that night. After 
some time, Uther Pendragon formally marries Igema, who 
remains ignorant of the identity of her seducer. Merlin 
demands that their child be delivered to him. The child is 
baptized as Arthur and given to the knight Antour, who 
educates him in ignorance of his parentage. After Uther 
Pendragon 's death, while men are praying for a sign by 
which his successor may be designated, a miraculous stone 
with a sword, Eacalibor, driven into it, is found before the 
church. Arthur alone can draw the eword from the stone, 
and is proclaimed king. 

At the coronation, Arthnr'e true parentage is revealed 
by Merlin, and six rival claimants for the throne are de- 
feated. More kings now form a confederacy against Arthur. 
By Merlin's magic and counsel they are finally routed, 
though not entirely subdued. Saracens invade the land. 
Galachin and Gawain, seeing the lack of unity among the 
Britons, resolve lo reconcile their uncle Arthur to their 
respective fathers, king Nantea and king Lot. Going to 
London to seek Arthur, they conquer three Saracen armies. 
They find Arthur, under Merlin's guidance, gone to assist 
king Leodigan^whose daughter he wishes to marry— against 
one Kiou. Victorious in his attack upon the enemy, Arthur 
is conducted triumphantly to the bath by Guenever, and 
declares hia love to her. Various Christian victories follow, 
in which Gawain and Ywain , counselled and magical! 



THE ARTHDRUSIJSGEHM. 

aided by Merlin, piny an important part. Artlinr ie betrothed 
to Gnenever, and, with Merlin's magic aid, defeats fiion | 
with great elanghter. 

4. Orig[n, The Merlin legend ' is represented in &[iddle 
English, by Arthour and Merlin, a poem of the 13th century, 
and, besides the yersion found in Sir Thomas Malorj''s famous 
compilation, by two other 15th century vereiona, one in 
verse by Lonelich, and one in prose. 

All these versions go back to the French Merlin romance. 
In considering the origin of this romance, its two parts mast 
be clearly distinguished. The first part, ending with the 
coronation of Arthur, is the work of Robert de Boron. Of 
his poem we now possess only a fragment,^ but hia entire 
narrative has been preserved in French prose redactions.' 
The second part is a continuation of Itobert's narrative by 
his redactors. 

Robert's poem is based upon Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
while the nucleus of the legend is still older. Jewish sourcea 
and parallels for the earlier part of the legend have been 
pointed out by Gaster, who, Kcilbing * thinks, has given irre- 
futable evidence that at least the history of Merlin's youth 
represents the fusion of different Jewish legends on the 
building of Solomon's temple, and on Ashmedai and Ben Sii'a. 
The first trace * of the Merlin legend in European literature is 
found in the British historian Nennius (end of the 8th century),* 
who tells how king Vortigern, unable to build his citadel 
because the materials collected in the daytime disappear 
at night, receives from bis wise men the revelation eon- 
eerning the child born without a father. When the child 
is found, its mother swears that she never knew a man. 



' For Ihe different v 



1 KUlblng, pp. t 



' The prose nccoimt is much interpolated, and coDtaias i 
details than de Boron'a poem. Sommer, lU 6, a. 2. 

' The extant refereneea to Merlin in Welsh literature are I 
than Geoffl-ey of Monmoiitb. DNS. XXXVII 288. 
' pp, 31—4. 
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The sequel iB aa narrated above. The child's prophecy 
concerning the meaning of the dragons and their contest 
ia brief. Qnestioned aa to his name and origin, the boy 
anawera that he is called Ambrosins or, in British, Embries- 
gnletie (king Ambrosina), and that a Roman consul waa hie 
father.' The king aeaigna to AmbroBiue the city in which 
they now are and all the ■weetern provinces of Britain. 
Ambrosiua does not again appear in Nennius. 

It is evidently the story of Nennius that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth^ has amplified, and connected with Arthur. 
Geoffrey gives the history of Constantine's three sons and 
the treacherous Vortigern. Merlin's mother ia a princess 
and a nun, who confesses to "Vortigern that, aa she was 
once with her companions in their chambers, there appeared 
to her a moat beautiful young man, who often embraced 
her eagerly, and kissed her; then, after a little, suddenly 
vanished. But many times after this be would talk with 
her when she sat alone, without appearing visibly. After 
a long time, he came again several times in the form of a 
man, and became the father of her child. One of the 
king'a wiae men, when consulted, said, referring to Apuleius 
on the Demon of Socrates, that Merlin's father might have 
been one of those spirits, called incubuses, who inhabit 
between the earth and the moon, and who are of the nature 
partly of men, partly of angels. When brought before the 
king, the supernatural child Las become a youth. His 
name is Merlin,^ or, in full, 'Merlinua Ambroaius'. He says 
nothing concerning his parentage, but predicts the history 
of the island to the death of Henry I and for an indefinite 
period beyond, Geoffrey's moat interesting addition to the 

' San Marte (ed. of Gcoflroy i>f Munmimth's Historia, p. a8i) 
speaks of this paaaago of ttie uhild's answer as iipparently comipted. 
On a possible confusion between Ambrosiiis the king aod Ambrusius 
tbe enobanter, see DUB. ojt. cit. p. 2St), and the ME. proso Merlin, 

I p.iiff. 

> Bk.VI, Ch.nff. 

* On the origin of the name, see G. Paris, § 54. On the two 
' Herlins cf. DNB. op. cit. p. 2tie ff. 



legend of Merlin ie the story of the love of Uther Pen- 
dragou for Igerna.' Arthur's legitimaey and hie right to 
the throne are anqnestiooed. ^ 

Geoffrey's acconnt of Merlin iB repeated by different 
chroniclers^ in prose and in verae; but, with the exception 
of the notable Hnee in Wace which tell us that, for hia 
noble barone, 

' Fist Artna Ja roonde table, 

Dont Breton dient mainte fable: 

Hoc eeeient li rasaal 

Tuit chivalment et tuit ingal,'^ 

no features of importance for the Merlin romance are added 
until Robert de Boron introduced Merlin into romance, 
making the story of which he is the central fignre the 
connecting link between the legend of Joseph of Arimathea 
and that of Perceval.^ The leading features of de Boron'a 
romance are those of the 'story' given above. The 
changes and additions made by Robei't are disenaaed 
by G. Paris'' in the Introduction to the Huth Merh'n. 
Only a few of liis points can here be noted. The 
feature of the council of the demons waa taken, evidently, 
from the gospel of Nicodemna. The manner of Merlin's jj^ 
eoneeption, though based npon Geoffry, aeema to have )/ 
been influenced by the ideas in circulation upon the 
manner in which Antichrist waa to come into the world.'' 
The happy idea of the defeat of the plan of the demons 
owing to the innocence ^ of Merlin'e mother is Robert's own. 
The figure of Blaise, though entirely nnuecessary to the 
narrative, is very important in the general plan of the work 



■ Dnnlop (I 153) thioks that tlie disguise of Uther wss snggested 
by the stuiy of Japiter and Alcmcua; cf. p. 152, n. 1. 

' The features of the rumance drawn from Geoffrey will oot be 
noted beyond tliia point; they deaJ principally with the wars of Arthur. 

' See KBlbing, pp. evil— viii, ' BnU, v. 9998 f. 

' Bee ed. of the Huth Merlin, by G. Paris and Ulricii, IfiSG, p. ix. 

' pp. s— xxiii. ' See p. siii, n. 

' Cf. Afthoar and Metim, w. 988—990. 
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of which the Merlin is a part. This imaginary scribe 
appears agaiu in Robert's Perceval.' Kijlbiog^ thinks that 
Blaise may have l)een suggested to Robert by a hermit 
that appears in Layamou (v. 18762 £f.). Robert's 'capital' 
invention, for the general plan of his work, is his connection 
of the Round Table, which Wace (v. 9998) expressly says 
was instituted by Arthur,^ with the two holy tables of 
Jesus and Joseph of Arimathea. His account of the loves 
of Utber Pendragim and Igerna differs considerably from 
that of Geoffry, especially in regard to the birth of Arthur, 
Robert's object in the changea made being, evidently, to 
increase the prestige and to aggrandize the role of Merlin. 
Though not expressly stated, it seems clear that the sword- 
test < was arranged by Merlin. 

The second part of the romance, the continuation of 
de Boron's narrative, has been variously called Livre du roi 
Artus,^ Livre d'Artlmr, La Suite de Merlin,^ its object being 
to fill in the gap in the narrative of the Arthurian romances 
between the coronation of Arthur and the arrival of Lancelot 
at court. This the author does, 'either by developing the 
indications of the Lancelot, or by returning to Geoflrey of 
Monmouth or to the Ferceval of Robert, or by compiling 
narratives of diverse origin'.' 

Turning now to our Middle English Arthour and Merlin, 
we find that there are two versions of the poem, designated 
by KOlbing as A and i/-^ A is the older, y, the younger 
Both are derived from an older and more complete 



' The Diiot-Perceval. Nutt, 94, and Heiuzel, lb7, do not aai:iibe 
r h to Bobert 

» p. cxii, n. 

' Cf. Arthur, EEIS. No. 2, vv. 43-52. 

' Fi>r origifl, see Paris, p. xx, and Eiilbiug, p. csiii, n. 2. 

= P. Paris, V 35fi. " G. Paris' ed. of the Huth MS., p. xxiu. 

' The Huth Merlin, p. ixiv. 

' See under 9. Manuscripts. For differencea in the narratives, 
I see KBlbing, pp. clviii— Ixi, cisv— vii, cUviii— Ixxi. 

» Biilbring, op. cit., 259, holda the reverse relatiuu the luure 
prubable. 



THE ARTHCRIAN LEGBOTSB. 

text a. KBlbing's study of tbe poem, which he desigaatee 
as E, gives the following reetilts as to sources: The versions 
of the Merlin legend before Robert de Boron, KUlbiog 
designates as redaction I; Robert's version and those after 
him, as redaction II. Of the two parte of the Merlin legend, 
that preceding and that following the coronation of Arthur, 
the second part nndoubtedly belongs to red. II. The first 
jiart, although as a rule it agrees with red. II, the resem- 
blance between J? and liB ' being especially significant, 
flbowa, nevertheless, features that diverge from red. II and 
agree with red. I;^ the two most important being (1) the 
names given to the eons of king Constans, and (2) the way 
in which the poem opens, with the history of Constans and 
his sons, instead of, as in red. II, with the circumstances 
connected with the birth of Merlin, who in E, as in RB, is 
to be the central figure. E, therefore, does not belong to 
red. II, but represents a transition between I and II. Its 
source mnst have been either th^Jost first version of Robert's 
poem,= or the work of a predlgsp^ssor of bis, which Robert 
must have known, for the resemblance between E and KB 
is too significant to admit of any doubt upon this point. 
In ease such a predeseessor for IIB be accepted, the degree 
of originality ascribed to Robert, already none too great, 
will be considerably diminished. 

Kiilbing's conclusion in regard to the sonree of E, is 
disputed by BUlbring.* In tbe first place, if KOlbing's view 
be correct, and E does not belong to red. II, it seems strange 
that the first and second parts of E should be connected 
exactly as in the French prose redactions of ItB. Further- 
more, the two reasons of any weight in favor of KBlbing's 
view may be set aside: the first,^ as being an arbitrary 
change made by the author of A (1/ follows red. II) and 
inconsistently carried out, as A still shows traces of the 



' de Boron's Merlin. ' pp. cxxii — iii. 

■ See the Uiith Merlw, p. U, a. 1. ' E. St. XVI, 257 ff. 

" KillbiEg does uot ascribe great weight to this argniueiit; f 



vereion of red. II; the other, the circumBtaneeB with which 
the narrative begins, as being overweighed by positive 
evidence that the source of E had originally ed introdnctioD 
treating of Joseph of Arimatbea and a continuation treating 
of Perceval. This evidence consiste of allnsions,' oecnrring 
in the same eonneotion aa the corresponding but fuller 
passages of Robert, to the Round Table, to the empty seat 
at the Table, and to the knight who Bhonld fulfil the 
'meruaila of ]>e greal'. The clear allnsions to the Perceval 
legend, wonld, if G. Paris' view ^ of the purpose of Merlin 
be correct, of themselves argue that the source of E ori- 
ginally contained the Joseph legend. To a similar con- 
clusion points the important part played by Blaise, If the 
French source of E began with the Joseph, it could not 
have contained the history of the sons of Constans, with 
which E, in divergence from red, II, begins. This must 
have been introduced by the English translator (or, less 
probably, by a French scribe), who was more interested in 
the deeds of the British kings than in the wonders of the 
Grail; we observe that he knew of the 'Bruyt' and that, 
while he frequently condenses the history of Merlin, he 
occasionally makes additions to the history of Conatans, 
and seldom omits anything when telling of the wailike 
deeds of the British kings. Bftlbriug therefore concludes 
that the first as well as the second part of E belongs to 
red. II. 

The second part^ of E, from the coronation of Arthur, 
is baaed upon the Idvre d'Arthur. The course of the 
narrative in the two is, in general, entirely similar, and 
there are numerous verbal correspondencies. E, notwith- 
standing its ' very respectable ' length of almost ten thousand 
veraea, is incomplete, the last half of the French original 
not being reproduced in the Auchinleck MS. When compared 
with the French romance, E is found to be only a much 
shortened translation of its source. Even some of the intro- 



I Vv. 2lil5, 2220—2, 3750; see also v. 88',II- 
* Merlin, p. ix. ' Kiilbiog', p. cxxviii. 
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ductory landscape pieturea. which Ten Brink haa aBcribed 
without reserve to the English poet, are Buggested in his 
Bonree, ' 

The aesthetic and poetiwil worth ascribed to the poem 
by Kiilbing is slight. In the latter respect, it cannot com- 
pare with romances like Alisaunder, Ridiard Coer de Lion, 
or King Horn. 

The three romances of Arthour and Merlin, Alisaunder, 
and Richard Coer de Lion, all of which KOlbing assigns to 
the same author, composed as they probably were in the 
reign of Edward I, are regarded by Brandl - as an expression 
of the national self conacionsness aronsed in England by 
the brilliant military achievements of that monnrauli, and 
expressing itself in the desire to hear the deeds of the 
greatest conquerors, extended heroic romances, in which 
love and exile at the most appear as episodes, 

5. Metre.* A contains 9938 4-8tre88ed verses, rimed 
in eouplets. Often fom- snccessive verses have the same 
rime; six auceessive rimes (e. g. w. 6439—44, 8799—8804) 
occur but seldom. In inatky cases, this repetition of the 
rime is nsed, undoubtedly, to heighten the effect of the 
verse, as at the beginning or the end of a division of the 
narrative, in a specially emphatic speech or at the close 
of a speech, in the lyrical natnre-vcrsea, and, finally, in 
vividly presented scenes of combat and of battle {e. g. 
V. 8799 fC.). Assonuuce is relatively frequent. A large 
namber of verses show alliteration, the cases of which are 
elaborately classified by Kfllbing,^ 

6. Dialect. Kolbing concludes^ that A arose in S. E, 
England, in the vicinity of lEent. 

7. Date.^ Version A cannot be later than the first 
quai-ter of the 14th century, the period to which the MS. 
has generally been assigned. The relatively numerous cases 

' See p. Ixvii. ' § 35, Sfi. = Kfjlbing, sxxiii— lii, 

* pp. xsxk— lii. » pp. ly— ix; Bee alao Kalnza'a review. 

* Kolbing, Ist. 



of a^onanee point to a rather early jieriod, perhaps the 
middle or third quarter of the 14th century. ' 

8. Author.^ Kalhing concludeB that the author of 
Arthour and 3Ierlm is identical with tUo author of the 
romances of Kyng Alisaunder and Itichard Goer de lAon; 
he is also somewhat inclined to ascribe to the same poet 
the romance of The Seven Sagcs.^ 

The common anthorship of the three romances first 
mentioned is witnessed to, first of all, by the resemblance 
in the material and by the lyrical pieces serving as intro- 
ductions to different divisions of the poems. The likeness 
of material is seen in the important feature, common to all 
three romances, of the mysterious origin of the hero; in 
the feature, common to Alis. and A. and M., of the spear 
or sword that only the future world-conqueror or the right- 
ful king can pluck from the earth or stone. Both Alexander 
and Merlin are credited with being able to speak as soon 
as they are born; and both have to bear the imputation of 
a dishonorable birth, in this case the corresponding couplets 
showing a marked verbal resemblance. Again, all thrte 
poems are principally composed of descriptions of battles, 
either between Christians and heathen, or between civilized 
Europeans and uncivilized races. 

'Of all the ME, epic poemB', says Kfilbing,* 'only these 
three show the peculiar but very pleasing oruament of the 
introduction of some of the larger divisions of the poem by 
descriptions of nature or by mottoes.' These lyrical passages ^ 
celebrate the different months or seasons, especially the 
'merry month of May'; sometimes they dwell on the occu- 
pations belonging to the season, or, oceaaionally, on its effect 
upon the appearance and feelings of men. In Alis., some- 
times, and once in Richard, these descriptions of nature are 
connected with proverbs and mottoes, thus imparting to the 
whole, a lyrical-didactic character. In A. and M. the 



' For the later versiotis, see 9, Manuscripts. 
' Kiilbing, Ix-cv. " p. civ. • p. liii. 

» See Ten Brink I 242, 
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lyrical passages are independent of what follows, though 
sometimes there is a eorrespondenee between the season of 
the year celebrated and that iu which the events following 
take place. Occasionally, iu the other two poems, a con- 
nectioQ of this kind is formally made by the author, as 
where in Alls. v. 145 f., after a description of April, the 
author continues: 'In this tyme, I nnderstonde, etc' As 
regards the originality of these passages, KSlbing ' con- 
cludes that, in a few plac«s, the passage was suggested 
by the original, but that the others were added independ- 
ently. 

The evidence in favor of a common author is further 
strengthened by resemblances in metre and in style as well 
as by the fact of a common dialect. It seems to be generally 
admitted by scholars in ME, that, in the ease of Alis. and 
A. and M., Kijibing has proved his point.' The evidence 
that Richard has the same author is not so strong. 

KOlbing^ finds some lines in the poems that suggest 
the religions profession of the author. 

9. Bibliography. Mannscripls:* I. Version A. Auchin- 
leck; see U. 9. 

II. Version p. L. 150, Lincoln's Inn Library, beginning 
of the 15th century;^ see E. St. VII 104 f 

P. Percy Folio, pp. 145-178, beginning of the 15th 
century. ^ 

H. 6223 Harl, m. 165U;6 the first 62 verses. 

D. 2m Donee. 

Editions: Of A. Turnbull, for the Abbotsford Club, L. 
1838; for correction of the text, see KUlbiug's ed. pp. ix — xv, 

KBlbing, in Altmgl BlUiothdi, Leipsic, 1890; on the 
text, see ed., pp. xvi— xvii, and the reviews, infra, (except 
walker's and BBlbring's). Revs.: Znpitza, Arch. LXXXVII 

' Cf. the reviowB of K.'a ed. AVillktr reuiarka that nune of the 
proofs arc exactly auiupelliug. 

' pp. oiv^v. ' Kolbiog's ed. pji. xvii f. 

" Kabinp, p. dxxit. « Ward 1 365. 
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88-94; Wtilker, Lit Cbl, 1892 (16), 573-4; Kaluza, Ltbl, 
1891 (8), 265—71; Bttlbring, R St XVI 251—268; Koeppel, 
Mittheil, 1891 (4), 105—7; Schroer, Zs. f. Vergl. Ltgesck, 
1890, 409-412. 

L. PF. MS. I 420 (first 16 vv.), 479 (last 28 w.); 
KMbing, op. dt, pp. 275—359, 1980 vv. 

D. Kolbing, op. cit, pp. 275—355, 1278 vv. 

Lonelich's Merlin (MS. 80 Corpus Christi Coll. Cambr.). 
The first 1638 verses are printed by K5lbing in A. and M., 
p. 374 flf. ; see The ME. prose Merlin, edited by Wheatley, 
with an introduction by D. W. Nash, EETS., 1865—69. 

General References: Ten Brink, I 244, II 2 10. Brandl 
§ 35, 36. Dunlop I 146—159. Ed. of the ME. prose Merlin 
I i — xvi. Translations of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Uistoria 
and of Nennius, in Six Old English Chronicles, ed. Giles, 
L. 1848. Analyses: Of Arthour and Merlin, Ellis, pp. 77 — 142: 
Part I according to MS. L, supplemented by A, Part II ac- 
cording to -4; of Robert de Boron's Merlin, P. Paris, II 
3— 97,— Birch-Hirschfeld, (op. cit on p. 109) 166—70; of Le 
Roi Artus, P. Paris, II 101-389. 

Monograplis: Gaster, Jewish Sources of and Parallels 
to the Early Engl. Metrical Bomances of King Arthur and 
Merlin, a lecture delivered at the Anglo-Jewish Hist. Ex- 
hibition, Royal Albert Hall, June 23, 1887. L. 1887; Die 
Sagen von Merlin, San Marte, 1853, (contains the Prophetia 
Merlini and the Vita Merlint, cf. Ward I 207—9, 278 ff.) on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia, see Ward I 203 flf.; Ward on 
Lailoken {Or Merlin Silvester), Rom. XXII 504 — 26. 



XX. Merlin. 

1. Subject. See XIX. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 1616—1630. 

Thanne Blayse anon, so god me save, 

Dide ordeynen alle thinges, him nedid to have, 



And whanne tint al tliiag redy was, 

TUanne cam Merlyo into that jilas 

And anon began him telle, 

Of Cristes deth how it befelle, 

Also of Josep of Armntliyc, 

How of hym it happede, trewelye 

And of AlejTi and of Perown also, 

& of his compenye, how they departid tho: 

And thus cndyd he of Josep there 

& of h1 his felesehepe also in fere 

And gan to tellen hym furtheremore 

Of pa parlement of (-e develis there, 
Very little has as yet been published upon Lonelich's 
metrical version of the romance of Merlin. ' Lonelich him- 
self det'lares that his versified narrative is a tranelation of 
de Boron's work;* Kiilbing concludes-' that it is an in- 
dependent translation of the French prose redaction of 
Robert's Merlin. Although consisting of about 28 000 verses, 
rimed in couplets, the poem is unfinished. 

For the few facts that can be reported ou the date, 
dialect, and author, see the section ou Lonelicb's Uolt/ Grail* 
The MS., no, 80, is preserved in Coi-pua Christi College, 
Cambridge. The poem baa never all been printed. KOlbing,^ 
however, announces an edition by himeclf and Miss Mary 
Batesou to appear, 'in eourue of time', as a publication of 
the li£TS. Extracts from the poem have been printed by: 
(1) Fnrnivail, Sepit Graal, Roxburghc Club, 1861 — 3, end 
of Vol. U; (2) Fnrnivail, T}^ History of TU Hohj Grail, 
EETS., 1874—8, 146 vv. on The Bidhe and Emjmdrure of 
Mordret; (3) KSlhing, in A. and M., vv. 1—1638. The 
extract begins with the parliament of the deviU; for its 
end, see under 2. 



' See Kiilblng's Arthow and Merlin, (A. and M.) pp. sviii— sis, 
elxxx ff. l''or the sake of greater cuinpactuBas, the usuhI form uf pre- 
Benting tlje material is, from thta point, not followed. 

' A. and M,, p. cbtxs. ' Op. cit., pp. clxxx — cLcxxix. 

' XVni. s Op. cit., p. sis. 
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XXL Sir Perceval of Galles.^ 

1. Sabject. A youth brought up by his mother in a 
forest goes out into the world, avenges his father's death, 
rescues and weds a royal lady, and is finally reunited to 
his mother. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 225—40: 

Evene whenne he wolde hym have;^ 
Thus he wexe and wele thrave, 
And was reghte a gude knave 

With-in a fewe ^ere; 
Fyftene wynter and mare 
He duellede in those holtes hare, 
Nowther nurture ne lare 

Scho wolde hym none lere: 
Tille it byfelle on a day. 
The lady tille hir sone ganne say, 
Swete childe, I rede thou praye 

To Goddez sone dere, 
That he wolde helpe the, 
Lorde, for his poustee, 
A gude mane for to bee. 

And longe to duelle here! 

3. Story. Perceval's father, brother-in-law to king 
Arthur, in a tournament given at Perceval's birth is slain 
for revenge by the Red Knight. Perceval's mother, * Ache- 
flour', brings up her son in a forest, in ignorance of the 
practices of chivalry. At fifteen, Perceval one day starts 
out to find the great God of whom his mother has told 
him. He meets Gawain, Iwain, and Kay, mounted and clad 
in green. Perceval asks which one is the great God who 
made the world. Gawain answers courteously that they 

^ The title in HalKweirs ed. The poem is usually referred to as 
Sir PercyveUe. 

' The last three lines of the preceding stanza say that it was 
useless for any wild beast to flee from him 'Whenne that he wolde 
him have'. 
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are only kuiglits of Arthur's court. Tlie next day Perceval, 
luiiuuted Bpon a wild mare that he has eaught, sets forth 
to aek Arthur to make him a knight. His motber gives 
him a ring as a parting token of rememhrauee, and advisea 
him to be 'of measure' in hall and in bower. He stops 
at night at a hall where he aeee only a Bleeping lady, from 
whom be takes a ring, placing hiu own ring npon her finger. 
He rides rather rudely into Arthur's ball, but is courteously 
received by the king, wbo notices bis likeness to the late 
8ir PercevaL Arthur promises to make Perceval a knigbt 
if be will regain the king's gold cup, which the Red Knight, 
wbo comes in after Perceval's arrival, has just carried off, 
Pereeval, destined to avenge his ftither, pursues the Red 
Knight, demands the cup, and, upon being insultingly 
answered, kills him by a skilfully aimed cast of bis spear. 
Unable to unlace tbe knight's armor, Perceval builds a fire 
to burn bim out of it. Gawain, coming up, removes the 
armor. Perceval throws the corpse into tbe fire, puts on 
the armor, and delivers the cup to Gawain, saying that 
since he is now as great a knight as Arthur, he will not 
return to the court. Meeting a witcb, the motber of the 
Red Knigbt, wbo would have restored him to life had not 
his body been burned, Perceval kills her. While spending 
the night with an old knigbt, really hia uncle, be learns 
from a messenger from ' Maydene-land ' on bis way to 
Arthur's court of Lady Lufamour, now besieged by a Sultan 
who wishes to marry her. Perceval starts for Maidenland 
to slay the Sultan. Arriving there, he kills all tbe Saracens 
before the caatle. The grateful lady invites him into the 
castle. 

Arthur, who has learned of Perceval's undertaking 
through Lufamour's messenger, and with three knights has 
started to bis assistance, Jirrives. The Sultan challenges 
Perceval, wbo, after being knighted by Arthur, kills the 
Sultan, weds Lufamour, and rules her land for a twelve- 
month. Then be starts to find his mother. In a wood he 
meets the lady from whom he took the ring, bound to a 
tree by her lord, the Blaek Knight, wbo believes her guilty 
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if an intrigne witl! eome etraiiger. Perceval overthrows the 
Knight, awearB he never 4id the lady harm, retnrDS 
her riDg, and demaDdB his, which has been given to a giant, 
the brother of the Sultan. After killing the giant. Pereeval 
enters the castle and regains bis ring. The porter tells him 
that the giant once offered it to a lady whom he loved. Upon 
seeing it she cried, 'Hast then slain my son?' and ran to 
the woods distraught. After searching seven days, Perceval 
finds his mother. He carries her to the castle, where a 
draught is administered that causes a long sleep. Bhe 
wakes sane. Perceval with his mother retorns to his queen. 
Afterwards lie goes to the Holy Land, where he wins many 
cities and is finally killed. 

i. Origin. Among the Perceval romances. Sir Fercjf- 
velle ' occnpies a place of interest, not because of intrinsic 
poetical merit, but because of the place that has been 
claimed for it in the history of the origin of the Perceval 
legend. 

A comparison^ with the Conte du Graal of Chr(5tien 
de Troies — as regards date of actual composition the oldest 
of the Perceval romances and the point of departure in any 
study of them— discloses the following facts in regard to 
8P: (1) Though SF is more condensed, the two narratives 
correspond, important incident for incident, to the end of 
the adventure with the Red Knight* (2) SP is much the 
shorter and simpler poem. After the adventure with the 
Red Knight, it has but two principal incidents, the rescue 
and winning of Lnfamonr and the reunion of tlie hero with 
his mother. Of the most famous incident of Chretien's 
poem, namely Perceval's adventure in the Grail castle, of 
Perceval's subsequent history in quest of the Grail, and of 
the adventures of Gawain, features all found in Chretien's 
poem, it knows nothing. In the absence of any features 
pertaining to the Quest, SP is unique among the Perceval 



- 8P. 



■ See Steinbacli. 



rotUAnees. i Ita speciiilly arcb.iic character is illuatrated liy 
Nutt,' who, in giving examples of the Aryan Expulsion 
and Jlclum Formula in Celtic legend, mentione several 
features of the Perceval legend peculiar to SP and others 
that are fonnd only in SP and in Peredur, nearly all being 
paralleled in the Celtic Lay of The Great Fool, prose 
opening. The most striking are; Perceval's playing in the 
forest with wild beasts, v, 176; his fleetneSB of foot, 
TV. 221 — i;^ his catehing the wild mare for a steed, v, 341; 
his threatening Arthur with death if he be not knighted, 
TV. 527 — 8; the prophecy that he is to avenge his father's 
death,* vt. 567—8; his doing this; reunion with his mother. 
Nntt remarks * also that in SP the details of the adventure 
of the ring i. e. Perceval's kissing the sleeping lady and 
leaving her a ring in exchange, vv. 473 — 6, are more in 
accord with popular tradition than elsewhere. 

The eharacteristicB of SP just mentioned have led to 
two very different theorieB in regard to its origin. On 
account of its eorreapondence with the Conte dtt Graal, ita 
editor, Halliwell (1844), concluded that it was bnt an 
abridgment of Chri^tien's poem. This theory, slightly modi- 
fied, is held by some modem scholars, and will be noticed 
later. * 

The poem's simplicity of plot and its specially archaic 
featni'es, have, however, led others to a very different con- 
clnsion. Before Halliwell, San Marte (1841) had already 
claimed SP as 'the representative of an early Breton 
jongleur poem, which knew nothing of the Grail legend';' 



' Itt the Welah version, Peredw, there is no Grail, The wondrona I 

objects seen by the hero are a mighty speai with three streams of I 
bloud Sowing from the point, and a. salver, in wliicli a man's Lend ( 
swims in blood. 

» Folk-Lorc Jiecord, IV 9-11; seo alao Nutt's Studies, 153- 

' Tbe text says that be ]ea.nied to shoot au well (with his Bpesff) 
that DO beast could escape from him. Perediir is also fleet of foot. 

• S'eredur has a revenge motive. 

» Folk-Lore, op. cit., 0, d. 3. ' pp. 13!— 32, 

' Cited from Hutt's Studies, fiS. 



and the majority of scholars who have since expressed 
their views on the origin of SP favor or maintain the 
theory that SP represents an earlier version of the Perceval 
legend than that known to Chretien. • This theory is most 
fnlly stated by Gaston Paris* (1888), according to whom 
the Conte dtt Graal and Peredur, the Welsh version, go 
hack to an Anglo-Norman poem, which in turn was based 
Tipon a Breton Jai. SP stands nearer the Anglo-Norman 
poem than do the other two. Speaking of Chretien's Bonree, 
Paris says: 'It is probable that it eame from a very 
defective 3 transmission of a poem like the original of onrB^ 
mingled with the tale of the "gi'aal", or mysterious dish, 
and of the bleeding lance: the narrative thns amplified 
seems to be the source of the poem of Chretien, and, for 
a great part, of the Welsh mabinogi of Peredur, which is 
not more original than the copy of this poem . , .' 

A theory combining the two already stated was ad- 
vanced by Steinbach (1885) aa the resnlt of his detailed 
comparison of SP with the Contc du Graal. He maintains 
that, while SP makes use of Chretien's poem, it is not a 
mere abridgment of the Conte du Graal, but that^ 'into a 
frame-work originally of Breton origin, with the use of 
some popular features, partly of more ancient, partly of 
later origin, perhaps invented by the Celts of Britain, and 
with the addition of some parts recalling the description 
of battles in the " chansons de geste ", the English poet has 
woven, in a free, abridged redaction, the Conic du Graal 
to about V. GOOO'.s Nutf* accepts Steinbaeh's views as 
'meeting the difticultiea of the ease fairly well', and thaf 



' For views expressed previons to 1871, favoring the 'early 
version' theory, see Natt's Studies, pp.101. 102; see also Gervinua, 
Oesckichte der deMtsehen Dicktung, 1871, I 577; Hertis (Nntt, p. 125); 
Kalaza, E. St. XH 01. 

» Hist. Lilt. XXX 12, 13, 260. 

' 'It know neither the tnia rflle of the Hed Knight, nor tlic 
mciiiiiug of the adventure uf the ring,' 

* p. 11. » Cf. Kdlbing, Oerm. XIV ISO. 

■ p. 150. ' p. 151, 



'Sir Perceval like the MaWnngi has been influenced by 
Chrestien'. Heinicl ' deelaroa that uuither Steinhach nor 
Golther' has shown the dependence of SP upon ChriStien, 
and that SP has alonp prescrvi^d for ns the original Perceval 
legend, Schofield, while concluding,^ as the result of hia 
eomparison of the legend of the Fair Unknown '■'' with 
Feredur, that the latter ' is not a mere working over of the 
Conie dtt Graal, but is based to a large extent npon some 
earlier version of the Perceval story, which, we may add, 
went baek in all probability (thongb not necessarily directly) 
to a Celtic story', says* of SP that it 'is strikingly like 
Chretien's narrative', remarking also that it cannot he said 
to show any agreement of importance with the interpolated 
introdnction to that narrative. Here perhaps two facts may 
be mentioned which I do not remember having seen stated 
anywhere, namely, that the English and the Italian ^ version 
of the Fair Vtiknown story have one feature in common 
with SP not found in the Peredur, the reunion of the hero 
with his mother; also, Cardnino is the avenger of his 
father, as is Sir Pereyvelle, 

From the opinions cited above, it is clear that the theory 
of SP as representing an early version of the Perceval legend 
seema to involve, or to depend npon, the theory of the 
Celtic origin of the legend. This theory has been elaborately 
defended by Nntt. From a comparison ^ of tho different 
versions of the Grail romanites he concludes that there was 
an older vereion of the legend than that known to Chretien; 
and from parallels ^ found to incidents and featares of the 
romances in Celtic {principally Irish and Scotch) legends 
and folk-tales, he concludes that Chretien drew from a 
Celtic legend. The Celtic legends* of greatest interest in 
connection with SP are those of Fionn, Cuchnlinn, and the 
Great Fool (in the prose narrative). These all contain 

' Op. cit. (on p. 109), p. 22. ■ Sea infra. 

» Op. cit. (under XXU), p. 163. ' p. 194, 

* Cardnino. ' Cbs. I— m, V and part of VII. 

' Cha. VI— VIU. 

» See Nutt, in Studies, 152—9; Folk-Lore Hecord, IV 1—33. 
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elemoiits corresponding to the story of the boyhood of 
Pereeval and illustrative of the Aryan Expulsion and liehim 
Formula. The hero grows up in the wilderness, under the 
care of hie mother or his nurae, strong and hardy; he goes 
ont into the world, avenges his father's death, ' and regains 
his lands. 

The methods of Nutt have been severely criticised by 
Zimmer,^ who supports the theory of the Celtic origin of 
the Ai'thuriau Legend, in two respects: (1) His parallels 
are drawn principally from Gaelic literature, whereas the 
Arthurian Legend is wholly of British, especially of British- 
Annoriean origin; (2) The Gaelic literature from which he 
cites has, for the most part, been profoundly affected by 
, non-Celtic influences,^ *'. e. liy North-German influence from 
the 7th to the 12th centuries, aud later by the common 
MedijBval legendary literature. 

A vehement protest against the views and methods of 
Paris and of Nntt has been made by Golther. All the 
forms of the Perceval legend,^ he asserts,* are 'demonstrably 
derived' from Chretien. Paris and Nutt therefore, in using 
Fereiiur, SP etc. in establishing the theory of a pre-Chr^tien 
Pereeval story, have fallen into a m'rculus vitiosus.' The 
history of Perceval Chretien fashioned from circulating 
legendary elements, whose source is for ns no longer 
discernible. The material, in and for itself, shows no sort 
of connection with Celtic legendary productions, and may 
just as well have reached Chretien from another source. 
Chretien brought Perceval into connection with Arthur and 
his heroes, and vFove into the story the mysterious Grail. 



' Not in the legend of CiichnliiiD, whase father is a supernatural 
being, aootiier formula element: cf. tLe birth stories of Merlin aiid of 
Artlinr; Fvlk-Lore, op. cit, pp. S4—li; Weston, The Legend Sir G amain, 
L., 18!I7, p. 60. 

" Gatt. gel. Am., 1890, June IC, pp. 488-528. 

» p. 496 ff, 

' Also the introdaction to the lai of TyoUt, to Libcaiis Desconus 
and to CardViino. 

' p. 213. " pp. 208. 209. 



As regards the origin of NP,' fioltlier tbinks that the 
iriflufnee of Chretien cannot be denied. The features pe- 
culiar to the poem origiuatcd with the author,' That Ue 
has uot fully reproduced Chretien's poem, and especially 
that he has omitted the visit to the Grail caetle is due to 
his effort to make a whole out of Chretien's unintelligible 
torso. Ue understood the meaning of the Grail as little as 
did the Welsh or the Norwegian redactor. He fits his story 
into u new frame-work, which he certainly took from the 
widespread, papular narrative of how a widow's sou avenges 
the death of his father; but the folk-lore element is added to 
a work of literary art in only an accidental and secondary 
manner. The folk-lore elements of SP and of Peredur are 
those of their authors' own day^ and are not safe sources 
from which to infer the original pre-literary, legendary 
form.* Brandl's* view of the origin of SP seems eBsentially 
that of Golther. 

6. Metre.* 2280 verses in the l(j-line 'tail-rime' stanza, 
with the rime-order, usually, aaab cccb dMh eeeb (class III). 
The longer verses are 4-streBBe d, the crtM(?«eL3zall'esBed. The 
stanza is a development of that of twelve lines. As a rule, 
one or more words of the last line of a stanza are repeated 
in the first line of the succeeding stanza. 

According to Liiick,'' the metre of ySP is a development 
of the alliterative long line, the longer verses corresponding 
to the first half of that line, the shorter verses, to the 
second half. Luick calls the verses two-stressed ('zwei- 
hebig' not ' zweitaktig '), The alliteration is not regularly 
carried out. 

ti. Dialect. •* The North of England. The Midland 

' p, 203. * p. 207. 

" ZiiDmer also, op. cit., p. 514 — 15, makea this point in regard to 
Peredur. 

' Nutt replBa tu bia German oritios in Bev. Celt Xll; same article 
in Folk-lare, Juce, IfeSl. See also Loth, Stv. Celt., XUI 1T5-S*. 

= § 79. • EUinger, 26-38. ' Angl. XU 440—41. 

" EUioger, 3—26. 
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forms within the ve.rses may be accounted for by supposing 
either that Thornton, the scribe, copied from a Midland 
MS., or that the Northern poet was influenced by the Mid- 
land dialect, as might naturally occur in the case of a 
travelling minstrel. When it is considered that the final e 
plays about the same role as with Chaucer, a Midland 
influence cannot be denied. 

7. Date. * The second half of the 14th century. Kdlbing 2 
assigns the poem to the middle of the century. 

On phonological grounds, Ellinger thinks that this is 
perhaps too early. It is certain, however, that Chaucer 
knew the poem. 3 G. Paris* says that the poem is, un- 
doubtedly, of the 13th century. 

8. Author. Unknown. 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: Lincoln, A. 1. 17 (Thornton MS.), Lincoln 
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» Ellinger, 26. 2 sir Tristretn, p. Ixx. 

3 See Cant. Tales, v. 2106 {Sir Thopas, v. 205). 

* Op. cit, 254. 
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lation in verse of the account of Parzival's youth). 



XXTT. Libeaus Desconus. 

1. Subject. The valiant feats of a youth, who, brought 
up by his mother in seclusion, goes to Arthur's court, is 
knighted, and undertakes the mission of delivering an en- 
chanted queen. 

2. Specimen. Vv. 169—180: 

Up start pe ginge knigt. 
His herte was good and li^t. 

And seide: 'Arthour, my lord! 
-I schall do pat fi^t 
And winne ]?at lady brigt, 

3ef ]?ou art trewe of word.' 
Pan seide Arthour: 'Pat is so]?! 
Certain, wi}? outen o}?. 

Per to I here record: 
God graunte pe grace and migt. 
To helde up psA lady rigt 

Wij? dente of spere and sword!' 



LIBBAua DESCONUS. 

3. Story. GiugeleiD, is a eon of Sir Gawaiu, begotten 
-'be a forest side'. His mother, who keeps bim 'eloae' test 
he see a knight, calls bim Beaulis because of his fair face. 
Onee, while banting, he dons tbe armor of a dead knigbt, 
goes to Arthur's court at G-lastunbury, and begs to be 
knighted. Arthur names him Libeaus Desconus, knigbts 
hiin, and grants bim tbe first fight that shall be asked of 
tbe king. While tbe court is at table, a beautiful maiden, 
Elene, richly attired, appears, attended by a dwarf. Kneeling, 
she tells Arthur that her lady of Sinadoun is in prison, and 
that she begs for a knigbt to free her, Libeans claims and 
receives the privilege of espousing ber cause. Elene and 
the dwarf, though displeased because Libeaus seems a mere 
child, ride forth, Elene continually chiding Libeaus. 

Upon the third day of their journey, Libeaus defeats 
the redoubtable William Salebraunche, who holds tbe pass 
by the 'chapell auutrons'. William is pledged to deliver 
himself to Arthur. Libeaus then rides merrily on, enjoying 
the society of Elene, who has asked hie pardon for despising 
him. Soon he conqirers three knights, whom he pledges to 
go as prisoners to Glastonbury. While encamped in tbe 
forest at night, they discover two giants, who have captured 
a maiden. Libeaus attacks and destroys both giants, 
restoring the maiden, Violette, to her father, a rich earl, 
who offers her to Libeans with a large dowry; but Libeaus, 
saying be cannot yet wed, goes on. He bears of a fair 
lady whose knight will give a snow-white gerfalcon to 
any knight who brings a fairer lady; but if the latter 
prove less fair, her knight must fight; if overcome, bis 
head will be fixed npon a pole. Liljeans decides to put 
Elene in competition with tbe knight's lady, who, however, 
is declared by tbe people the fairer. Libeaus then jousts for 
the falcon, which after a long contest be wins and sends 
to Arthur. Libeaus is next engaged in a desperate fight 
with Sir Otis de Lile and twelve companions over a little 
dog to which Elene has taken a fancy. Libeans wins and 
sends Otis to Arthur. Libeans is chosen a knight of tbe 
Round Table. He next kills a giant who ia besieging a 



fair lady. The Indy, 'la dame (Vamonr', iovites Libeane to 
Iki Uer lord. ConBeiitiug, he lives with her more than a. 
twelvemonth. Through her acqnaintance with Borpery, she 
causes him to forget hie misBion, When Eleoe reproaches 
him, he is overcome with shame, and continues his journey. 
Arrived before Sinafloun, lie must first joust with Sir 
Lambard, steward of the queen. Lambard is overthrown, 
but rejoices when be learns why Libeaus has come. The 
lady is imprisoned by two magicians, brothers, until she 
will give to one, Mabouu, her dukedom and herself. Entering 
the enchanted palace, LilieanB killB one magician and wounds 
the second, who is mysteriously carried off. A serpent with 
a woman's face, glides into the hall, winds abont the 
horrified Libeans, and kisses him. At once she becomes a 
beautiful woman. She has been thus enchanted until she 
shall kiss Gawain or one of his kin. She iB married to 
LibeauB at Arthur's court. 

4. Origin. Besides Libeaus Dcsconus, the story of the 
'Fair Unknown' is extant in three other versions, all in 
verse: The Old French Guinglain or Lc Bel Inconnu; the 
Italian Cardtiino, and the Middle-High German Wigalois.* 
The author of the English romance more than onco refers 
to bis source as French.^ Is this 'freusche tale' the 
romance of Le Bel Inconnu by Reuaud de BeaujeuV To 
this question two answers have been given: one, first ad- 
vanced by KOlbing' (1877), and supported by the more 
extended investigations of Paris (1886), Mennung (1890), 
and Bchofield (1895), that the original of LI) m not BI, 
but that both go back to an older French poem now lost; 
the second theory is that of Kaluza (1890), who maintains 



' The differeot veisiuna will be desigiutted, respectively, aa LD, 
£1, Oar., and Wig. 

' Vv. 24S, 6SS, 2224. 

' E. St. I 121-^9, a comparison of LD (MS. N), BI and Wig. 
I'lio later invest igatiODs include Car., which is believed to rest, at least 
in parts, npon an older vBTsion of the atiiry than that of LD or jBi 
(.Wig. is based un BI); see Schofield, ISSiF. 



that BI, thougb proWlily in a diiferent MS., is the source 
of LD.i 

The t'hief poiuta of agreement and difference between 
SI and LD, as stated by Kaluza,^ are as follows. The 
two poems agree in the whole eourse of the narrative and 
in the number and the essential content of the episodes;' 
hnt, on the other hand, the verbal correspondences are few, 
the details of the episodes and especially of the combats, 
differ widely, and in LD are greatly shortened. LD, more- 
over, lacks the whole second half of BI, namely the hero's 
second visit to L'lle d'Or and the tonrnament given by 
Arthur; LD has also no trace of the personal element found 
in BL 

The difference between BI and LD in regard to the 
He <VQr episode is generally regarded as of primary im- 
portance in determining their relation. In BI the hero 
urged by H^lie (Elene) not to forsake bis mission, remains 
at L'He d'Or hut one night. The beauty of the lady of 
the castle has, however, completely fascinated bira (she is 
uot said, as in LD, to have practised upon him at this 
time any arts of enchantment); and, after bis mission is 
performed, and the enchanted queen restored to her human 
shape, the hero, sending her on to Arthur's court, hastens 
back to L'llc d'Or. Here he is at first repulsed by the 
indignant /e'e;* but, finally, having been sufficiently humi- 
liated by the enchantments to which she subjects him, he 
is received fully into her favor. With her be lives a long 
time in joy and bliss, and Arthur only succeeds in alluring 
him back to court by the proclamation of a grand tonrna- 
ment, which the French poet describes at great length. 
In this tonrnament, Gninglain is of course the victor, and 



■ Fur tbe earlier slmilur view of Mebee and of Betbge, eee Kaluza, 
p. clii, and EUlbing in E. St. lY 182 S. For the Bides taken by the 
reviewora, sec Schofield, 3. 

" pp. cxl— itliii. 

* 'There are at least 150 Hignificaut pointB in which the two poems 
differ.' Sohofield, 50. 

* Thus called here for the first tone. 



at Arthur's reqneet, he miirrieB the disenchanted queen, 
Blonde Esmerce. 

This ending, however, the poet clearly iniplies is not 
to bis liking; for in closing, ho Baye that, if the lady of 
his love' will show him bmu sunblant, he will, in a new 
atory, hring Giiinglain hack to his true lovu. 

It ia generally agreed that Renand has, for hie own 
purposes, changed the simpl* natnral ending of the original 
story, which is found in Cat: and in LD. Kalnza,^ how- 
ever, maintains that LB, ae it stands, shows traees of the 
second visit to L'lle d'Or being in its originsl: in the 
prolonged stay of the hero with the encbantreas 'for twelf 
monl^e and more' (v- 1507), he sees a fusion of the first 
and second visits of Jil; and in the lines (1504 — G) 

'Alias! be nadde be ehast. 
For aftirward at ["e last 

Sche dede him troie and tene', 

a distinct reference to tha second visit. The author of 
LD, he conclndes, therefore, changed the ending of BI in 
the interest of greater unity of action. Parish explains 
'aftirward at f>e last' as referring merely to the delay in 
the execntion of the hero's task caused by the enchantress, 
and remarks that a 14tb century poet who eonld have 
seen that the retnrn of the hero to the fee was contrary 
to thu spirit of the romance, and have renounced voluntarily 
an ending as attractive for his age as for ours must have 
been ' un esprit attentif et r^fldchi '. 

That Bl is not the original of LD seems to have been 
established beyond reasonable doubt by Scholield, who 
shows * that BI has made a wholesale use of the Fi-eneh 
romance of Brec that does not reappear in LB. As already 
pointed ont by Mennnng,* certain episodes of the LB-BI 
group bavo parallels in Erec, but in BI alone the use of 

' Of wKoin he speaks at the beginning of hla poem. 

' p. exlil. 3 Rom. XX 2'J8. ' pp. 60-106; 111—132. 
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Ercc extends to borrowings 'in the matter of phraseology, 
and even of long description 8 ', ' to the modilioatiun of 
such general features ^ of the poem, as the omission of the 
act'onnt of the hero's yonth and the introduction of the 
tom'nament, and to many smnller changes; ^ Renand was 
also acquainted with Chretien's Fcrceval and with some 
form of the Tristan story. 

Philipot, * in his review of Sebofield, while admitting 
that Erec has had an important inflnence upon SI as 
regards literary expression, and that two or three episodes 
of BI can be explained only by iVec, thinks that on the 
whole it is to be regarded not as the eonrce of material 
for BI or for the original of BI and LD, bnt rather as a fifth 
version of the story to be added to the four already noticed. 

The origin of the etory nest claims our attention. The 
culminating incident is, of course, the disenchantmeut of 
the queen by means of the fier baiser. This legend, 'one 
of the most widely spread in the domain of folk-lore',^ 
and according to Paris" apparently of Oriental or at least 
of Byzantine origin, is regarded by him as the true subject 
of the narrative, MennoDg's theory of the origin of the 
story, is, briefly stated, that the most primitive elements, 
the episode with the fee and that with the enchanted queen, 
first existed amongst the Bretons as independent tales, hut 
were later combined; then additional episodes, from diiferent 
sources, were added at different times. Car. is a more 
primitive version, containing fewer episodes, than the common 
source (U) of BI and LB. In U, for the tirst time, the 
hero is called Guinglain and 'The Fair Unknown', and is 
made a son of Gawain. Paria ' considers this theory, npon 
the whole, 'judicious and probable'. 



■ Sohofield, 60. » Ibid., lOS, 111. ' Ibid., !39— lo. 

• Bom. SXn 290—805. 

' Sebofield, pp. 199—208. See Child, Vol. 1 306 ff., U 502, III 50J, 
IV 454, V 213, 90. 

' Eiet.Litt. XXX 191. In Car. the hero gives the traoBforining 
kisB; thia seems the more priiuitive versioii. 

' Som. X5 300, 



Suholield, ' however, finding in tbe Welsh Perrdiir, 
continuous narrative, a BurieB of adventures bearing close 
resemblance to those of the poems of oar cycle, relating 
them in exactly the same order in which they occur in the 
English poem; which is the least artistic and seems to best 
represent version A of the Dcscomm gronp ', holds that the 
nncleus of the adventures in the ^^oiT Unknown' story is 
not the talo of the disenchantment of the queen, bnt that 
of the boy who grows np in the woods. Not that Peredur 
and the ' Fair Unknown ' stories are directly related, bnt 
that 'they both are to some extent based on one original, 
from which they have developed independently of each 
other, worked over for different purposes by different hands',^ 
Fercdur explains unique features in BI, LT), and especially 
in Car. The principal steps by which the story of the 
Fair Unknown was developed from the Perceval legend 
into a separate narrative are not difficult to trace. Under 
the influence of the widespread Marchen of the ^er baiser, 
the serpent killed by Peredur and the beautifnl woman 
who aids him are merged into one. This 'easy combination' 
once made, other changes in the framework of the story, 
such as the disenchantment being the special mission on 
which the hero leaves Arthur's court, etc., naturally followed. 
The two castles ruled over by women became united, the 
result being the episode with the fte.^ 

Both Lot and Philipot regard Schofield's identification 
of the Fair Unknown story with that of Perceval as mis- 
taken: Lot* upon the ground that narratives concerning a 
hero whose yontli was obscure and wild were found every- 
where and influenced one another reciprocally ; Philipot ^ 
thinks that beyond the story of the enhances the comparison 
ifl forced. Moreover the version of the hero's youth is rather 
that of the enfanccs feeriques of Lancelot than of the 

' p. 179. » p. 153. 

> See further, jip, 152— 7B. 

* Le Moyen Age, Oct. ISBH; cited from Miss Woston's Legend of 
Sir GnwniM, L., ISST, Ch. IS. 
' Op. cit., pp. 29ti-30O. 



(mfances hiviames of Perceval. 
field's view. 



i Weetoii favors Soho- 



6. Metre.' Kaluzit'a critical text contains 2232 verBcs, 
in the 12 line 'tail-rime' stanza, the rirae-Beheme beiug oaA 
aab cch ddb (clasa I). In fourteen stanzas the rime-order is 
that of class II, aab aah cch ccb. Aa a rnlc, tlic verse has 
three streases or rather nieasnres (' dreitaktig ' not 'drei- 
hebig').= In w. 1—42 and 1705—1752, the caudae are 
3-Btrc8sed, the others, 4-Btre88ed. According to Kalnza, 
these verses, which occnr in this metre in all the MSS., 
are the work of an early redactor of the original English 
poem, the leaves upon which they were written being 
missing in the MS. before him. G. Paris,' however, believes 
the verses genuine. Luick * prononnees the verse of LB 
to be, as a rule, 'zweihebig' Jind that, in the poem, 'zwei- 
hebige und vier- resp. dreitsiktige Verse sind bunt ver- 
mischt'. This view is contested by Kaluza.^ 

Alliteration occurs not loss frequently than in most of 
the other romances written in the tail-rime stanza.^ 



it. Dialect.'' That of Kent or of a neighboring county. 
Although LD shows some isolated lingnistic expressions 
characteristic of the North or Midland, Kaluga, does not 
agree with WJlda^ in assigning the poem to the S.E.Mid- 
land, nor with Sarazin that, on aceonnt of a rather long 
residence in N. England, the author had appropriated some 
Northern speech-forms. lie holds" rather that the Northern 
and Midland forms are due to the author's use of poems 
belonging to these regions; for the poet was very well read 
in romantic literature, and was especially well acquainted 
with the romances belonging to the North and to the N. 



' Kaluin, pp, xlii -ksiv. ' p. U; c£ Schlpper, I 268. 

' Rom. XX 2B9. ' Angl XH 442, 443. 

* p. Ixix ff. 

" For claaaificatiuu, aee Koloza, pp. Klviii — Ivi. 

' Kaluza, Ixiiv— Ixxxviii. ' p. 17. 

" pp. xd— ii; ef. J. B., I68U, iio. 156". 
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Midland; Sir Tristrcw, IloulanJ uml Vernitgn, Aviis avd 
Aniiloun, etc. 

7. Dnte. Ahoiit tho second quarter of the 14th century, 
Sinee tlie author knew tlie romances in tlie Aucbinleck MS., 
LI) cannot have arisen earlier than tlie firBt quarter of the 
14th eentnrj. Neither can it be later than Sir Thopas ' 
{lietwcen 1380 and 1400), in which it is mentioned; indeed, 
it must have been written considerably earlier, since it is 
cited in the Squyr of lowe degree, which Chaucer also 
knew,* thongh be does not call it by name. 

8. Author. In his edition of Octavian, Sarrazin * con- 
cludes that both Oct. and LD were written by Thomas 
Cheatre, the author of the Launfal. This is also the final 
couelnsion of Kaluga, although he expresses a different 
opinion in his edition of LD. There, after bringing for- 
ward parallel passages, in addition to those mentioned by 
Sarrazin, between Oct. and LD and between LD and 
Launfal, which exclude the possibility of 'accidental 
resemblance',* he conelndea that Oct. and LD have the 
same author; but that, since verses in Laun. resemble verses 
in the first four stanzas, '/. e. vv. 1 — 42, of LD, which are 
not gennine,^ this anthor was not Thomas Cheatre. Chestre, 
however, probably supplied vv. 1 — 42, 1705 — 52 in LJ), and 
may have made many other slighter changes.^ LD ia 
earlier than Laun.,'' and was much used by Chestre in 
its composition. Later (18^3), upon new evidence afforded 



' T. 1S9. ' See Kiilbing, E. St., XI SOB. 

" Op. cit. on p. 144. 

' Sarrazin'a conclaaion was rejected by must of his reyiewers 
npon tlio grannd Ihut tLo rceemblancea are either accidental or re- 
present the usv of purely typic:al minstrel funmilue: Hausktieekt, Ltbt., 
188G, p. 138; Breul, i'.S*,, IX 45i)-460; Wiilker, L(. CW., 13B7 (5), 150; 
JB., iBSIl, 1887. S.'s view is favored by BUlbring, E. St, XVII 120. 

" See under 5. 

^ Biilbrbg, in his revieiv ut Kaliiza's edition of LD. thinks ft 
close compariaou of LD and Oct. neceasory. 

' pp. elxi— iii. 
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principally by the publication oi Landavall,^ which Chestre 
has freely used in the composition of his Launfal, he is 
led to decidedly reverse this opinion. 2 And, since the 
expressions in Lan. paralled^in LD nearly all occur in the /^ 
verses by Chestre, and not in the verses borrowed by him 
from Landavall, Kaluza concludes that Chestre was the 
author of LB and Oct, the latter being his latest and best 
work. 3 Kaluza assigns to Chestre a prominent place among 
the English romance poets of the 13th and 14th centuries.'* 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts:^ I. 150 Lincoln's Inn Libr., beginning of 
the 15th cent; desc. E. St VII 194 flf.; 1107 vv. (about half 
is lost). 

C. Brit. Mus., Cotton Calig. A II, 15th cent., 2nd quarter. 

N. National Libr., Naples, 1457; desc. by D. Laing in 
Reliquiae antiquae, L., 1847; cf., Kolbing in JE. St I 121. 

A. Ashmole 61, Bodl. Libr. Oxford, 15th cent, 2nd quarter 
(see Kaluza, p. x). 

L. 306 Lambeth, end of 15th cent.; desc. by H.J.Todd 
in Cat of the Archiepiscopal Manuscripts in the Library at 
Lambeth Palace, L., 1812. 

P. PF. MS., middle of the 17th cent. 

Editions: The first ed. appeared probably in the 16th 
cent; see Kaluza, p. x— xi. MS. P is in all probability a 
copy of this old print 

C. Ritson, AEME., II 1 — 90; collation, Kaluza, pp. xii-xv; 
re-ed., Goldsmid, Edin., 1885, II 35-98. 

C. Hippeau, Le Bel Inconnu, Paris, 1860, pp. 241 — 330 
(text unreliable). 

P. Furnivall, PF. MS., II 405—97. 

A critical text, Kaluza, Altengl. Bibl, Leipsic, 1890: 
revs., Bttlbring, E. St 17, 118—122; G. Paris, Rom. XX 



^ See under XXIII, p. 150. » e. St XVIII 185—7. 

^ Sarrazin's judgment, p. xxviii, is the reverse of this. 
* On Chestre personally, see XXIII 8. 
'^ Kaluza's ed. ix — xvii. 
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297—299; ScIirOer, Zs. f.Vergl. Ltgesck., V 412— 14; Sochier, ' 
Lt. Cbl, 1891 (23), 792—3; Varnhageii, Lt. Zt, 1895 (6), 172 
(a few lines), 

Ed. of the OF. verBion, Ilippeau, oj». dt. 

Oeneral liefermcps: Brandl, § 70, 

MonogrnpU. Origin: Kfllbing, E. St. I 121—69. G. ' 
Paris, Guitiglain ou Le liel Inconnu, Hist. lAtt., XXX 171 — 99 
and Bom. XV 1 — 24, Afeunung, Der Bel Incomiu des Menaut 
dc Beaujeu in seinem Veriialtniss ^um Lybeaus Biscomts, . 
Carduino, und Wigalois, Ha.Ile, 1890— revs: Pane, Rom. XX 
299—302; Kaluza, LthJ., 1891 (3), 84—6. Seliofield, W. H., 
Studies on The Liheaus Besconus, Harvard Studies in Philol. 
and Lit., Boston, 1895 — revs: Lot, Moyen Age, Oet 1896; 
Philipot, Horn. XXVI 290; Hev. Cnt., 1897, 1. p. 258. 

Author: Sarrazin, Odavian, ESlttiDg'e Altengl. BihUoSiek, 
Bd. Ill, Halle, 1885, p. xxvff,, and in E. St. XXII 331 (a 
few lines on the name 'Cliestre' as an appellativo); Kaluza, 
K St. XVIII 165—190. 



XXIIl. Sir Launfal. 
1. Subject. The love of a fairy for a poor knight 
his disobedience to her injunction, his punishment, lier 
interference to save him, his departure with her for fairyland, 

3. Specimen. (1) From Chestre'a poem, vv. 1009—1020: ' 
t*e lady lep an liyr palfray 
And bad hem alle haue good day, 

Sche noldo no leogere abyde; 
Wyth pat com Gyfre all so prest 
Wyth Launfalys stede out of l^e forest 

And stod Launfal besyde. 

> Erliog's text. 
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De knygt to horse began to sprynge, 
Anoon wythout any lettynge, 

Wyth hys lemman away to ryde; 
Pe lady tok her maydenys achon 
And wente pe way pat sche hadde er gon, 

Wyth solas and wyth pryde. 

(2) From Landavall, ^ w. 498—525 : 

Landevale saw hys loue wold gone, 
Upon hir horse he lepe anone 
And said, *Lady, my leman bright, 
I wille with the, my swete wight, 
Whedir ye ride or goo, 
Ne wille I neuer parte you fro.' 

* Landevale,' she said, *with-outyne lette, 
Whan we ffirst to-gedir mete 

With dern loue with-outen stryfe, 
I chargyd you yn alle your lyflfe 
That ye of me neuer speke shulde; 
How dare ye now be so bolde 
With me to ride with-oute leve? 
Ye ought to thyng ye shuld me greue.' 
*Lady,' he said, *faire and goode. 
For his loue that shed his blode, 
For-yefe me that trespace 
And put me hole yn your grace.' 
Than that lady to hym can speke. 
And said to hym with wordys meke: 

* Landevale, lemman, I you for-gyve. 
That trespace while ye leue. 
Welcome to me, gentille knyghte; 
We wolle neuer twyn day ne nyghte.' 
So they rodyn euyn ryghte. 

The lady, the maydyns, and the knyghte. 

Loo, howe love is lefe to wyn 

Of women that am of gentylle kyn! 

^ Ms.l2. 

10 
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3. Story. Lannfal, owing to hie great bounty, haa 
been Arthur's steward for ten years. Grieved heuause at 
Arthur's wedding feast the queen in her distribution of 
gifts passes him by, Launfal, accompanied hy two knights, 
leaves the eonrt at Carlisle, and takes up his abode at 
Caerleon, the unwelcome gneet of the mayor, formerly a 
servant of his. Before the end of the first year he is so 
much in debt that the two knights return to Arthur (now 
at Glastonbury), 

One day Launfal ridea ont 'with lytyll pride' into the 
forest, where he dismounts and rests under a tree, very 
sorrowful Soon he sees two beautiful, richly dressed 
maidens approaeliing, ' whom he greets courteously. They 
say that their lady, Dame Tryamour, bids him come speak 
with her. Going with the maidens, he finds within a rich 
pavilion a surpassingly beautiful woman. She is the daughter 
of the king of Olyroun, who is 

'king of fayrye, 

Of Oeeieut, fer and nyge.' 

The fairy offers Launfal her love, which he willingly accepts. 
She then tells him that, if he will forsake every other 
woman for lier, she will make him rich, and keep him from 
barm in tournament or in war. She also promises to come 
to him secretly whenever he wishes, but he must never 
boast of her love. After Lannfara return to Caerleon, the 
fairy fulfills her promises. Launfal is now more generous 
than ever with his gifts. At a tournament proclaimed in 
his honor by the knights of Caerleon, he wins the prize 
over the Constable of Caerleon, the Earl of Cheater, and 
many Welsh knights. Challenged by a giant, Sir Valentine 
of Lomhardy, Launfal goes to that country, and meets and 
slays the giant.' 

' The ulder veraioB, lepreaented by R, S, and P, begins by 
aayiug tbat Limdavale is reuowued at Arthui's cuurt for bis generoaity, 
that he falls into 'grete dette', and une day rides away into the foruat, 
where the m^deos appear to him. 

' In R, B, and P Landavale returns from the fairy's paTiUon (her 
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Arthur, hearing of Lanofal's 'nohlesse', sends for him 
to return to the court to a great feast which is to be held, 
at Saint John's mass. At the close of the feast (which 
lasts forty days), the queen, and her ladies dance with 
Launfal and the other knights npon the green. The queen 
soon diaws Launfal aside, and tells him that she has loved 
him more than seven years. He replies that he will never 
he a traitor; and when she calls him a coward, saying that 
he loves no woman or no woman him, be declares that 
he has loved for seven years a fairer woman than she ever 
set eyes upon, and that his love's homeliest maid is more 
fit to he queen than is she. In revenge, the, queen accuses 
him to the king of wishing to dishonor her, and tells 
of his boast. The king swears that Launfal shall be 
slain. Launfal, meanwhile, ib distracted with sorrow; for 
Tryamour will not appear to him, and all that she has 
given him has disappeared or is changed. Bound and 
brought before the king, Launfal is sentenced to die, unless 
by the end of a twelvemonth and a fortnight he can sah- 
stantinte his boast. The queen says, 'If he bring a fairer 
thing, put out my grey eyes'. Sir Gawain and Sir Pereival 
become Lauufal's bondsmen, but he can do nothing; and 
when the time allotted him has expired, he is again brought 
before Arthur and his knights. 

At this moment teu' beautiful maidens come riding to 
the hall, who ask Arthur to prepare a room for their lady; 
these maidens are soon followed by ten others, and then 
there appears alone, riding npon a white palfrey, Tryamour 
herself Upon seeing her, Launfal cries, 'Here cometh my 
sweet lovel' Tryamour tells the king the tnitb concerning 
Launfal and the queen, and Arthur declares that the knight 
was justified in his boast. Tryamour, after blowing such 
a breath upon the queen that she never sees again, pre- 
pares to depart. Launfal leaps upon bis steed, which has 



name U not given) to Carlisle. There is no mentioD of victurlea in 
touruameut 

' 111 B, U, and F, two. 



been bronght by Tryamonr'a 'knave', Gyfre, and rides away 
with his lady far into the island of Olyroun. ' 

4. Origin. The original of Lattnfal is the Lai de 
Lanval of Marie de France. In the lai of Gmngamor — also 
assigned to Marie "'—to who8« story that of Lanval is closely 
related, G, Paris ^ sees 'a variant of the well known legend 
that has found in the popular German songs relating to 
TannhSnser its most famons expression . , . The place where 
Gningamor passed three centuries like three days is evidently 
the happy land, where death comes not, "the place of 
eternal youth" of the Irish traditions.' The principal 
traits of the lai, he says,* ' separated or united, sometimes 
mneh effaced and altered, but always recognizable, mingled 
often with histories very different, are fonnd in Gradent, 
Lanval, Fartenopeus, Guigemar, Offer le danois.' 

The simplest and most ancient form of the theme is 
fonnd in the Irish literature of the 7th century, in the 
Voyage of Bran.^ Here we read that^ Bran and his com- 
panions on a journey came to the Land of Women, where 
they lived a long time in great happiness. At last, home- 
sickness seizing one of their number, hia companions sailed 
with him for Ireland. The women told them that they 
would rue their going, and directed that no one should 
touch the land; but as they neared the shore, the home- 
sick man leaped from the l)oat. 'As soon as he touched 
the earth of Ireland, forthwith he was a heap of ashes.' 
Bran related his wanderings to the people on the shore, 
and then, bidding them farewell, sailed away and was 
never heard of more. 



' Cf. M quoted under 3. la F, Lauufal leaps ap behiod tlie fairy, 
after having cutieated her in vain to forgive him. 

' G.Paris, g55, Rotti. XXVIl 323; Schofield, 221. 

» Rum. VIII 50. * Rom. XSVII 323. 

" K. Meyer, The Voyage of Bran, L., ISOS, I xvL In this work 
nnmerouB other Irish traditions on the same theme are sommariKed by 
Hutt, I llBff. 

' The following account b condensed from Schofield, p. 223. 



To this Iriali tradition the lai of Guingamor 'offers 
a. striking reBemlilauce '. ' Guingflmor, who has rejected the 
proffered love of the qneen, finds, while hnnting in the 
forest, a fee bathing in a fountain, becomes her ami, and 
dwells with her in her castle for three hundred years, 
which seem to bini bnt three days. Returning home in 
order to relieve the anxieties of his friends, he learna from 
a woodcutter, to whom he tells hia story, that they are all 
dead. Unheeding the command of the fee to take no food 
while in his own land, he eats some wild apples. Imme- 
diately he becomes a shrivelled up old man, and falls from 
his borse as if dead. Then two maidens come and bear 
him gently back to the fee. 

Another lay, that of Graelent,"^ a^ees closely in its first 
part, as regards both the principal ineidents and their 
sequence, with Guingavior; but after the hero receives the 
love of the fee, the version is essentially that of Lanval.^ 
In regard to the relation of the three lays, Schofield* 
concludes that 'the induction in Guingamor, and perhaps 
other features, are due to the influence of the GraeUnt saga,' 
and that 'if the author of Guingamor was, as is suggested, 
Marie de France, then the prefixing of this account is not 
remarkable. Marie doubtless knew the Graelent version of 
the story, of which she has given ns sach a charming 
rendering in Lanval; bnt in the latter poem she wisely 
brought about the knight's meeting with the fee at the 
beginning of the poem so that his action later in the 
presence of the queen might be more satisfactorily ex- 
plained.' The story of the depravity of the wife in high 



' Schofield, 222. 

' Roquefort, op. cit. tn/ra, I 4S6 — 511. The lay Ik not now ascribed 
to Marie. 

' Between Lanv. and Oraet. there are some verbal agrecmentB; 
see KoIIb, pp. 2—4 and Sehofield, 22S— fl. KoIIb therefore couoludes 
that the two lays have a eommun aoiiroo in a Bretun folk-legend. 
Kittredge, p. 1", has no eoufidence in 'aoy resiUta reached by so 
fiDrnmary a process '. 

* p. 238; uf. GrUber, 504—7. 



station, S(^faofield ' considers as originally extraneona to the 
legend.' 

According to Zimmer,^ Brittany waa the original home 

of the Lanval legend. 

The different ME. texts of a romance on Lannfal or 
Tjandavall fall into two groups*— the poem of Chestre on 
the one hand, and B, U, and P on the other. ^ R, II, and 
P 'are, on the whole, identical not only in content bnt in 
phraseology and rhymes'. Chestre'a poem ia twice aa long 
aa any of the others, and has a different rime-seheme. The 
two groups do not, however, represent two independent 
translations of the French lai; hnt, exclnsive of the additions 
in C from other aonrces, one earlier ME. translation (x), 
which, jndging from S, H, and F, seldom departed further 
from its original than the liberty of a ti-anslator allowed. 
In easentiais, Cheatre's poem also agrees pretty closely with 
the Lai lie Lanval. It ia an amalgamation of Lanval 'with 
the anonymous Lai dc Gradient, and contains, in addition, 
two long episodes" drawn from the author's imagination, 
or rather from the common stock of mediaeval romances,' 
P and H, Kitlredge'' finds, have a common source, g, this 
aide of x. H and !•' come from tv, tliia side of s. D is, 
in all probability, a reprint of II. 

5. Metre.'* Chestre's poem eonaista of 1044 verses in 
the twelve line 'tail-rime' stanza, the rime-scheme being 
aah ccb ddb ecb {elasB III). The long lines are always four- 
Btreesed, the caudac, three-stressed. Alliterative eombinationa 
are frequent." 

Landavall (MS. R, 535 w.) and Sir Lambewdl (MS. P, 
632 TV.) are both rimed in couplets. 

' p. 237. " a Gen. XXXK. 

= GGA., 1890 (no. 20), p. 7&8. 

' Kittredge, p. 6 ff. ' See 9. 

" The tonniament at Caerleon, w. 433 — 492, and the combat with 
Valentine, vv. 505— 612. 

' PP' 'J- 13. For further details concerniag the eiemma, see 
pp. 13—16. 

" Mlinater, fi— K, " Ibid., p. 35. 



6. Dialect. For Chestre's poem, that of S.E. England. 
This 18 the view ofSarrnzin, ' Mtlnster,^ andEaluza.^ The 
S.Midland ia preferred by another scholar.* According to 
Brand!, Chestre'a poem^ belongs to 'sildliulierem England'; 
Landavall^ is written in an 'English more or less vulgar 
bat without a trace of Northern dialect', and version F,' 
in the Scottish dialect. 

7. Date. Chestre'a poem is assigned by Brandl to the 
first half, and by Mttnster,* to the last quarter of the 
14th centaiy. Mflnater, adopting the opinion of Sarrazin, 
that Latmfal and the SE. version of Octavian have the 
same anthor, and that the latter poem is, 'with great 
probability', to be assigned to the middle of the 14th century, 
concludes that Chestre'a Launfal was written between 
1375 — 1400. The latter date is given as the tcmiim(S ad 
quern on account of linguistic peculiarities not found later; 
1375 is the earliest date under which M. finds any mention 
in England of the term 'Olyroun' (from the French island 
of Ol^ron), used by Chestre, w. 278, 1023, instead of Avalon, 
to designate the island-home of the fairy. But Kittredge" 
pointe out that La Charle D'Oleroun dcs Juggements de la 
micr, in an early 14th century hand, is found in the Liher 
Memorandum of the London Corporation. If Kaluga's con- 
clusions"' in regard to the date oi Liheaus Descomis a.ai \xi 
the relative dates of Libeans and Launfal be correct, the 
latter must have been written before 1350, and probably 
belongs to the second quarter of the century. 

8. Author. Launfal, miles is one of the few ME, 
romances whose author ia known. In v. 1039 we read, 
'Thomas Chestre made J>ys tale'. From the knowledge of 
knightly combats displayed by Chestre, and from his fond- 



' Octavian (op. cit. on p. 144), p, xxviil, cf. svf. 
» pp. 11— aa. » See XXII 6 and 8. 

' JB., 1866, no. I5S7. ' § 70. " § 113. 

' § 13a. ' pp. B— 11. " p, 13. 

■» E. St. XVm 155; see pp. 142—143 of ttia work. 



ness for describing them, Sairazin ' conjectures that he may 
have been a herald at such combatB. 
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XXIV. Ywain and Gawain. 

I. Subject. A knight, who marries the widow of one 
slain by him in single combat, is separated from her through 
his forgetfulneBB of her command; bat, after great Borrow 
and many noble deeds, is reunited to her. 



' Cited from Znpites in Arch. LSXSVUI 6 



2. Specimen. Vv. 619— 632:i 

Than to the well he rade glide pase, 
And donn he lighted in that place, 
And eone the baeyn has he tane, 
And keat water npon the atane, 
And a one thar wcx, withowten fayle, 
Wind, and thonor, and rayn, and haile. 
When it was sesed, than saw he 
The fowles light opon the tre, 
Thai sang ful fayra opon that thorn, 
Right ala thai had done byforn; 
And sone he saw cumand a knight, 
AIs fast so the fowl in tlyght, 
With fttde semhland, and sferne cher, 
And haetily he neghed nere. 

3. Story. In order to avenge the defeat of his consin, 
Sir Colgrevance, by a mysterious knight, Ywain, a knight 
of Arthur's court, rides forth into the forest nntil he reaches 
a well near a chapel. F'ilk!Hiijg_dircetions, he dips water 
from this well into a golden basin and pours it npon a 
stone near by. A tempest at once arises. After its sub- 
sidence, the knight appeal's, engages Ywain in combat, and 
receives a mortal wound. Ywain pnrsnes the knight into 
a castle, whose portcnllis falls killing Ywain'e steed. 

A damsel, Lnnet, to whom Ywain once showed courtesy, 
Haves him from the vengeance of the knight's vaseals hy 
the gift of a ring of invisibility. From his hiding place, 
Ywain sees the lady of the castle, as in great sorrow she 
follows her lord to his grave, and Love wounds him sorely. 
Lnnet persuades the lady to marry Ywain in order that he 
may protect her lands from Arthur. Ywain is visited hy 
Arthur and his knights. Yielding to the persuasions of 
Gawain, he craves permission of his wife to return to 
Arthui''8 court, in order to vrin more fame in 'chivalry'. 
She consents, giving him a ring that will protect him from 



hann, but commands him to return in exactly a year. The 
year is spent in riding about engaging in many tournaments. 
Saint John's day, the time for return, is past when Ywain 
remembers his wife's command. A messenger from her 
denonnces his falseness, and tnkee away the ring. Ywain 
goes mad from sorrow and leads a wild life in the woods. 
He is finally cured by a damsel who anoints him with 
magic ointment. 

Going forth into the forest, Ywain saves from a dragon 
a lion, who henceforth follows him devotedly and in his 
subsequent adventures gives ' him indispensable aid. Coming 
again to the chapel, he finds Lunet confined there. Unless 
she can find a champion, she is to be bnmed the nest day 
on the charge of treason to ber lady. Ywain offers to fight 
for her. He goes that night to a castle, and the next 
morning kills a giant who comes against it. He then 
hastens back to the chapel, where he arrives barely in time 
to save Lunet. 

Ywain next becomes the champion of a maiden whose 
elder sister refuses her her share of their inheritance. As 
the knight, the lion, and the damsel journey to Arthur's 
court, they pass a night at the caatle of "Heavy Sorrow". 
Before setting forth the next morning, Ywain is obliged 
to fight two champions, whom he overcomes after a terrific 
combat, thus freeing many noble maidens, hostages who 
are toiling as silk-weavers. After Ywain'a arrival at court, 
Ywain and Gawain, each unknown to the other, fight as 
champions of the two sisters. Ceasing their strokes when 
t!ie light fails, each learns the other's name, and eaeh 
declares before the king that he has been overcome. Arthur 
decides that the younger sister shall hold her lands as 
a fief under the elder, thus decreeing the first division of 
land ever made in England. 

Ywain, feeling that if he is not reconciled to his lady 
he must go mad or die, returns to the well, and raises 
such a storm that Alundyne in her castle feels great terror. 

' Except in tbe comliat with G-aw^n. 
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LQDet tells her that they greatly need to defend tbem one 
like tbe famous Knight »f the Lion. This knight and his 
lady, Lnnet says, have quarreled, and he will not fight for 
anyone who will not Bwear to do her ntmoat to effect a 
reconciliation. This Alnndyne swears npon holy relies to 
do. Lunet brings Ywain to her and tells her his name. 
They are finally reconciled, and Ywain, Alnndyne, Lnnet, 
and the lion live happily uotil their lives' end. 



4. Origin. In Ywain and Gawam we have the only 
ME. romance that is certainly ' a translation or adaptation 
from the most famous of the Old French romance writers, 
Chretien de Troyes.- Yvain, ou Le Chevalier au Lion, is 
considered by Foerster Chretien's masterpiece and the 
highest point in the development of the French court-epic. 
Contrary to his usual practice, Chretien mentions in Yvain 
no oral or written source for his story. He has however, 
according to Foerster,^ freely charged and combined episodes 
from different sources in order to realize hia own independent 
conception, which consists of two fundamental ideas very 
skillfnlly combined: in the first half, the eternally old and 
ever varied theme— Midabile semper feniina;* to which is 
opposed in the second half the constancy of true love.^ 

Sonrces for many of the different episodes have been 
pointed out. The first adventure in the wood of Broce- 
liande (already mentioned by Waee") is, Foerster Bays,^ 
clearly a Breton (Armorican) place legend, which Chretien 
has used as a means of bringing together the hero and 
heroine. F. Lot* gives an account of an Irish legend, 



' See Sir Ferceval, pp. 128—32. 

* According to G. Paria, pp. 247, S, Chretien fionrislied ea. 1180-1175. 

' See Foerster's interesting remarks, p. s, npon the irony intended 
la Yvain against the ideal heroine of the day, whom Chretien had 
jost delineated in his Lancelot or Conte de la Oliarette. 

> On the significance of the poem, see also BriLndl, and (ilrCber, fiOI. 

' Rou II ti3B5 ff. ' p. sii. ' Bom. SXI pp. 67—71. 
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TWAIN AND OAWAIS. 

whose antiquity ' is attested both by the substance of the 
narrative and by details; and which, while as a whole 
ahsolntely different from Yvain, preaenta the 'moat striking 
analogies' with the story of the marvellous fountain in 
Chretien. In this legend we find a fountain, closely re- 
sembling that described in Yvain.'' When the hero, who 
is thirsty, Stoops to touch his lips to the water, he hears 
a noise like that of a body of warriors on the march; 
when he arises, the noise ceases, Seeing on the top of a 
great stone near the fouutain a richly decorated drinking 
horn, he seeares it and again tries to drink. A giant now 
arises from the fonntain, who, after reproaching the hero 
for troubling his fonntain, engages him in combat. The 
hero, getting the better of his adversary, pursues him into 
his subterranean kingdom. Here all resemblance to Chretien's 
narrative ceases. 

G. Paris ^ sees in the central incidents a more altered 
form of the theme that we -find in Gtiingamor, Oger le 
danois, Tannhauser,* etc. Laudine,^ he thinks, was certainly 
a f^e originaUy. The legend of the fountain, whose waters 
when agitated produced a storm, did not belong to the 
primitive fonds but was added to explain the name of 
'lady of the fountain' which had become incomprehensible. ^ 
In the character of Laudine as the easily consoled widow, 
Foerster ' sees a direct imitation of the Widow of Ephesns. 

In the Welsh version of the romance, Rhjs" finds 
many points of resemblance to the last part of the Peredur 
legend, beginning especially with the adventure at the 
castle of the Arrogant Black Fellow. The death of the 



' No MSti. before the ISth centniy ue ksown. 

" For detaUs, aee Lot, op. int., 70, = Som. SVll 334—5. 

* See under Sir Launfal (XXIII) p. 148. 

=■ Alundyne, in the English romance. 

" Cf. Foerster, op. cit., p. siv, n., iv, Philiput, Horn. XXVI 301-303. 
thinka the legend in Le Bel Inconna {see XXll 4) ia mure primitive 
than that in Yvain, and explaina it. 

' Op. cit., p. xiii; this view ia controverted iu Ltbl. 1889, 221. 

s Op. cit., S8, 94 ff. 



Avanc of the Lake (= tbe Blaek Knight of the Fountain) 
at Peredur'e liandB Rh^'S explaina ' as the development of 
a Welsh myth on the victory of the eon over night and 
its cold blasts. 

The madness of Tvain was probably snggeeted to 
Chretien by the madness of Tristan and his life in the 
woods. 2 The grateful lion is that of Androclea, a Greco- 
Koman invention;^ the ring of invisibility, that of Gygea; 
the silk weavers were probably figures drawn from life.' 

The ME. Ywain and Gawaln is a 'tolerably close but 
condensed translation'^ of Chretien's Yvain. No one of the 
extant French MSS., can have served as the direct sonree 
of the English poet;* bnt differences between the French 
and the English poem are, for the most part, to be attributed 
to changes made by the translator.'' 

A detailed comparison of the English poem with its 
French original lias been made by Steinbach and by Sehleieh. 
Bteinbach notices principally the respects in which E^ sur- 
passes C.^ In E, as the result of condensation, the progress 
of the narrative is quicker and more lively. There is also 
a more freijnent, almost dramatically vivid use of direct 
discourse; in this feature, as in the frequent use of set 
epithets, the style recalls that of the old folk-epic. In 
many instances of course, E shows adaptation to the con- 
ceptions of the poet as well as to those of his time and 
people.'" In numerous single instances and especially in 
his conception of tbe eharaetera and of the religious feeling, 
he shows a 'deeper penetration into the material of his 



' Biiat, Die qutllen des Yvains, Za. f. Bom. PMl. XXI, Heft HI, 
p. 403. 

' Holland, p. 102; Baiat, op. cit., 404; cf, Ehys, pp. 96, 97. 

* Griiber, 501. " Steinbach, 8. 

' It is probable that he need a H8. of the ^-class. Sehleieh, 
1689, p. 18. 

'' Ibid, p. 19. For possible gaps ia the English text, eee Scbleicb's 
ed. pp. si— xliii; ef. Kiduza, E. St. XU 65. 

» JB =: The English poem. " C = Chretien's poem. 

'" pp. 2a— 24. 



Id more formal featiireB, especially in regard to 
what concerns smootbness and elegance of style, be is 
noticeably inferior to Cbretien, the conrtly poet. 

Schleieb ' empbasizea, ■with especial fuUnesB of detail 
the freqnent snperiority of the French poet, not only in 
mastery over expressioD, but in imagination, insight, and 
feeling. In description C is superior; the deseriptions of 
E are leas exact and leas rich in coloring. Schleieh cannot 
agree with Steinhach that JG has deepened the delineation 
of character or, on the whole, of religious feeling. Id the 
delineation of character, £ is far less passionate, far less 
realistic than C. For example, although the delineation of 
the heroine is more tender in _E, nevertheless the more 
passionate delineation of C reveals a far greater knowledge 
of hDman nature. Id the characters drawn by them are 
mirrored the characters of the two poets: 'Chretien, the 
animated, realistically minded Frenchman; the EDglishmau, 
the calm, more ideally inclined son of Albion'. 

6. Metre. ^ 4032 four-stressed verses, rimed in couplets. 
Alliteration is employed, but not carried out according to 
any fixed scheme. ^ Many of the alliterative combinations, 
especially in the descriptions of battle, are typical formulae 
of ME.; others are original with the poet 

6. Date. The first half* or the beginning^ of the 
14th century. According to Schleieh, the MS. seems to 
belong to the first half of the 14th centmy, and there are 
no lingniatic objections to assigning the poem to the same 
period. 

7. Dialect. 8 Northern. The language has much iu 
common with that of the celebrated Hermit of Hampole 
(Richard Eolle). 

• 1689. » Schleich's ed., pp. xxv— xsxviii. 

' Cf. E. St. XII 60. * SoMeloli, I, siiv. 

» Kiilbing, Sir Tristrem, Ixsil. 
■ Schleieh, pp. iv— xsiv; Kalnza., E. St. XII M- 
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XX. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

1. Suhjeet. The proving of Sir Gawain; being the 
outcome of a challenge made at Arthur's court by a myste- 
rious knight. 

2. Speeimen. Vv. 2374—87: 

*Corsed worth cowarddyse & couetyse bo}?e! 
In yow is vylany & vyse, }?at vertue disstrye^.' 
Penne he ka^t to J?e knot, & \>q kest lawse^.' 
Brayde bro}?ely }?e belt to }?e burne seluen: 
*Lol }?er }?e falssyng, foule mot hit fallel 
For care of \>j knokke cowardyse me ta^t 



To a-eorde me with covetyee, my kynde to for-sake, 
Pat is largeB, & lewte, Jiat longe^ to knygtej, 
Now am I fawty, & falee, & ferde haf been euer; 
Of trecherye & un-trawlJe bojie hityde sorje & earel 

I bi-knowe yow, kny^t, here stylle, 

Al fawty is my fare, 

Lete^ me oner- take your wylle, 

& efte I schal be ware.' 

3. Storj. In Arthur's hall at Camelot, the court has 
jnat begUD the New Year's feast. As the sound of the 
musie eeasee after the eerving of the first course, a man of 
gigantic stature rides into the hall. Men marvel much at 
hie color, for he is green all oyer; his steed is of the same 
hue. In one hand he hears a sharp axe, in the other a 
holly hough. Halting in the doorway, and looking toward 
the high dais, he announces that he has come to seek a 
boon, a Christmas jest: if one of Arthur's knights dare to 
strike the Green Knight a blow with the latter's axe, 
he will abide the blow unarmed, upon condition- that, 
in just a year's time, be may give his opponent a 
blow in return. All are silent through astonishment and 
fear. ' What, is this Arthur's hall? ' cries the knight 
tauntingly. Arthur starts up in anger and offers to strike 
the blow, but Gawain hega for the privilege. After binding 
himself by oath to~the stranger's terms, Gawain takes the 
axe; the Green Knight bares his neck, and Gawain strikes 
him a blow that severs the head from the trunk. The 
Green Knight, never faltering, quickly dismounts, seistea hia 
head, and remounts. . As he turns his horse to depart, the 
head, lifting its eyelids, calls npon Sir Gawain to keep his 
appointment the next New Year's morn at the Green Chapel. 

The year quickly passes. The morning after All Hallows 
Day, Sir Gawain richly armed sets forth, amid the sorrow 
of the court, in qneBt of the Green Chapel. After a periloua 
journey, he finds himself on Christmas eve in a thick forest. 
He prays to the Virgin to guide his steps to some shel ter 
where he may hear Mass on Christmas morn. Sooa, 
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comes to a fair oastle, to which he is readily admitted, 
and where he is most hospitably entertained by the lord 
of the castle aod his heautifnl wife. After three days of 
feasting, Gawain inquires tlie way to the Green Chapel, 
which be must tind by New Year's morn. Upon learning 
from his host that the ehapel is but two miles distant, he 
is persuaded to remain at the eastlo until the New Year, 

The lord of the castle now proposes that on the morrow 
Gawain shall remain iu the castle and rest, while he starts 
before dayhreak on the chase; npon his return each shall 
present to the other what the day has brought him. To 
this plan Gawain agrees. For three successive mornings, 
while Gawain lies half slunabering in bed, he is anrprised 
by a visit from his hostess. Seated beside him, she speaks 
of many matters and ever shows her love for him, which 
he persistently turns aside. When she leaves him the first 
day, she gives him a kiss, which Gawain faithfully gives 
his host at night. The second evening Gawain has two 
kisses to bestow upon him; the third evening, three. During 
his last interview with the lady, after be has refused to 
receive from her a gold ring, he accepts, aa a secret gift, 
a green lace or girdle, which, she tells him, will presei-ve 
its wearer from death and wounds. 

On New Year's morn, Gawain is conducted to the 
Green Chapel, which proves to be a hollow gi'een mound. 
At Gawain's call the Green Knight appears irom over a 
hill. Gawain hares his necls for the blow, but as the axe 
falls, he shrinks a little; the Green Knight reproaches him 
with cowardice. Gawain replies that he will flinch no 
more. The second time, the Green Knight feigns a fierce 
blow but does not let it fall; the third time, the blow falls 
npon Gawain's neck, inflicting, however, hut a slight wound. 
Springing to his feet, Gawain seizes his sword; hut the 
Green Knight explains that all that has occurred — the 
challenge, the wooing by hie wife, (for the lord of the eastle 
and the Green Knight are one), the feigned blows— has been 
planned only to try Gawain, the most faultless hero in 
Booth that ever trod the earth; but since he has broken 



faith a little, he has been punished a little. Gawain, 
cnrsiDg his cowardice and covetonsness, giyea the girdle to 
the knight, but finally consents to receive it again; he will 
■wear it, he saya, as a safe-gaard against self-sufficiency. 

Refuaiog the cordial invitation of the knight to return 
to his castle, Gawain starts for Camelot At the court he 
relates his entire adventure, showing the green lace as the 
token of his shame. Bat the king and his court comfort 
him, and it is agreed that eaeh knight of the Round Table 
shall wear a baldric of bright green for the sake of Sii 
Gawain. 

4. Origin. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight baa 
been called 'the jewel of English literature in the Middle 
Age'. ' It is the only long ME, romance devoted to Gawain.^ 
The central incident of the poem, namely, the challenge 
to the blow with the privilege to the challenger of re- 
payment in kind, and the ha]»py teimination of the ad- 
venture for the courageous hero, are found as incidental 
features in four French poems: ^ the continuation of Chrdtien 
de Troyes' Ferceval by Gautier de Donlens, the prose Perce- 
val, La Mule sans Frein, and Gaiivain et Humhart. The 
incident is also found in the German poem, Diu Krone, 
and iu the Irish Fled Bricrend {Brimu's Feast). In La 
Mule sans Frein, Gauvain et Humhart, and Diu Krone, as 
well as in the English poem, the hero is Gawain; in Gautier's 
poem he is a nephew of Arthur, called Carados; in the 
prose Percet'ol, Lancelot; and iu the Irish tale, Cuchnlinn. 
Of these versions, the L'ish tale, according to Miss Weston,* 
contains to all appearance the oldest version now aceesBible;^ 

• G. Paria; cf. Ten Brink, I 337, 347—8. 

» The Eugliah, like tUo French Gawsin-ronianceB, are episodic in 
chamcter, each centering in some one adventnre of Gawaiu's. On the 
episodic GfLwain-TomaDoeB, bco G. Paris, up. eit. infra. 

■ WestoD, Ch. IX eo— B2 {references to W. refer to Tlie Legend 
of SG, uuieas the translation ia named); G. Paris, op. cit. iiifra, 73. 

' p. ii2. 

^ G. Paris considers the presence in the Irish epic of tii6 
nndcr diseussiun proof of its Celtic origin. 



and of the remaining versione, those JiscribiDg the adveDtnre 
to GawaJD eontaio more arehaic features than do the others.! 
Since Gawaiii ia the hero of four versions of the legend, 
and since in other respects the legend of Gawain strikingly 
resembleB - that of Ciiehnlino, the heio of the oldent version 
of the adventure under consideration, Mies Weston concludes ^ 
that the original hero, so far as connected with Arthnrian 
legend, was Gawain and Gawain alone. 

In its version of the central incident, SG presents some 
peenliar features: (1) The enrious color of the strange knight; 

(2) It is the only narrative that combines the two versions of 
the giving of the hlows, found in the two Irish manuscripts;^ 

(3) The challenge is differently stated; in all the other 
versions the proposition is that the hero cut oflf the chal- 
lenger's head, on condition that the latter may afterward 
return the attention. (4) Of the Arthnrian narratives, SG alone 
contains the three blows of the older Irish manuscript. (5) In 
no other version is the central incident coupled with that 
of a testing of the hero's honor and chastity. The character 
of the wife of the Green Knight is. Miss Weston ^ thinks, 
perhaps a reminiscence of the Queen of the Magic Castle 
or Isle, daughter or niece of an enchanter, who at an early 
stage of Gawain's story was undoubtedly his love." The 
magic girdle of invulnerability is found nowhere else in 
our legend; but, in other connections, it is a possession both 
of Gawain and of Cuchulinn.'' 

No direct source for the English poem can be pointed 



' e. g. The three blows of the older Irish MS, are fonud Only in 
SG; Weston, 94—5. 

' Weston, 17, 26—31, lOI. » p. 1U2. 

' See Weston, 92— ^. In the older MS., the scene of the giving 
aud of the returniDg of the blow ia at the abode of the magician; in 
(he later MS,, It is at the court of the king. 

" Translation of SG, p. is. 

" See Diti A'rfine; The Carle of CarlUe (infra): Weston, 3G ff. 

' Weston, p. 95, n. 1. (This nole also points oat resemblances 
between SG and the Celtic Lay of the Great Fool.) On Gawain as 
originally a solar Eiero, see Rhys, 14, aud cf. Malory's Horte Darihur, 
Bk. XX. Chs. XXI, XXII, 
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out. Madden, who notiees the parallels to SG in the poetical 
and in the prose Perceval aod in La Mule sans Frein, 
Bays:' 'The immediate original of the G-refje Xwif/Zii appears 
to exist in the Boman de PercevaV;"^ and again:^ 'It is 
highly probahle that the author may have miogled together 
several narratives for the purpose of rendering his own 
more attractive.' The view of Madden is elaborated by 
Miss Thomas:* The episode of the loyalty of Gawain to 
his host, ia borrowed, she thinks, from the adventure of 
Gawain with the sister of Goigambresil in Chretien's part 
of the Perceval;'' while the elaboration of SG has been 
influenced by the Perceval as a whole. G. Paris,* on the 
other hand, considers the resemblance between SG and the 
episode in the Perceval very feeble, and the hypothesis 
that the author of SG drew from both the poetical and 
the prose Perceval unnecessarily complicated. The simpler 
conclusion is that SG represents an iodependent derivation 
from the common source, i. e. a French episodic poem, which 
had for its principal subject what in the other texts is only 
an incident. The charming details of our poem Paris would 
still attribute to the English poet. 

Our romance presents the original conception of Gawain's 
character, that of a model knight.^ Brandl se^s in it a 
further development of the romance of chivalric virtue intro- 
duced into English literature in Ywain and Gawain. This 
species of romance has in SG 'become more original, more 
thoughtful, and more national than in Yivain, though at the 
same time somewhat skeptical, a i|nality which in Chaucer's 
Troikis was to break out into irony.'* 



' p. 305. 

' This version is regarded as the souree of SQ by Morris, Ten 
Brink, Brandl, and WUlker. 

» p. 31)7. • pp. 37— 5S. 

" Cf. Brandl, and Weston, 96. 

" Op. eit. infra, pp. 7S, 72. 

' Weston, {TransHalion) pp. x, si; su Ehys, lb3. 

* For 15tli century popiiiaciaations of SG, of. infra, The Grcne 
Knight, and The Turk and Gowin. 
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6. Metre. 2530 verseB combiDed in staves of varying 
length, each stave being (•ompoaed of a Bticceeeion of alli- 
temtive long lines followed ' by five short riming lines 
technically knoivn as a bob and a wheel; rime order, ab 
aba. The romanee is divided into 'fyttes' or cantos; this 
division, 'which earlier poets had nearly always done 
mechanically, of neeessify follows from the organic con- 
struction of tlie story ', '^ The alliteration shows many 
irregularities. 

6. Dialect. The West Midland, probably that of 
Lancashire, s The dialeet of the Pearl, a poem generally 
assigned to the author of SG, is pronounced by Fick* 
W. Midland with a Northern tendency. Knigge '' finds that 
the poem was copied by a scribe who spoke the more 
Sonthern dialect of William of FaJerne and the Alexander 
fragments. 

1. Date. 1350—1400. Madden e assigns the MS. to 
the reign of Richard II (1377— 13£l8), and the poem itself, 
npon grounds of costume, armor, and architecture, to the 
same period or a little earlier. Luick^ gives the second 
half, and Tick, upon linguistic grounds, the end, of the 
14th cenfnry. 

The order of composition for the poems ascribed to 
our author, is given by TenBriuk* as follows: Sir Gawain, 
The Pearl, Cleatmess, Patience. The Pearl he looks upon 
as a transition from SG to the poems having 'a decided 
religious coloring', the most mature product of the poet's 
art. Miss Thomas ^ gives additional reasons for the priority 
of SG and PI over CI and Pa, perhaps the most important 
being that neither of the two former show any trace of 



' Cf. tlie Btauza of 13 Imes; e. g. in No, XV, 
» Ten Brink, I 347. 

' Murris, EE. AlKl. Foems, SETS., No. ), isn4, lS(i9, p. ssii; 
Ton Brink, I 33ij. 

' p. 7. '^ p. 117—16. " p. 301. 

' Angl. XI 572. For opinions not cited kere, see Thomas, 27 — 32. 

" 1 348-350. « pp. 16, 32, 
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Langland'B influenee, while the two latter, partienlarly CJ, 
show ID their expression the inflnenee of the first ' and the 
second^ yersion of Fiers Plowman. Miss Thomas^ would, 
however, place Fl before SG, both because the close con- 
nection between SG and CI is better accounted for if the 
Fearl be not interposed between them; and because the 
latter poem, in its more snbjectiTe and more mystic character, 
in its less vigorous diction, in the greater number of eom- 
parisona used, and in its metrical form ('it is rhymed in 
complicated lyric strophes') seems to stand apart from the 
other poems, and to represent the earlier stages of the 
poet's maturity. 

8. Author. Except as revealed in liis works,* the 
'Gawain-poet' is unknown to ns. To him have also been 
assigned the religions poems,* The Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, 
and, aceording to later investigations, the legend of St. 
Erkenv-ald.^ Morris^ attributes the PI, CI, and Pa to the 
Gawain-poet because of similarity in dialect. Trautmann,* 
who eonsiders this reason insufficient, bases the same con- 
clusion npon correspondences in vocabulary, phraseology 
and verse-structure; in the case of CI and Pa he notices 
also the resemblance in subject matter and in treatment. 
Miss Thomas" strengthens the ease for PI by pointing out 
similarities to the other poems in thought, expression, 
and style.'" 

9. Blbliograph}'. 

Manuscripts: Cotton, Nero AX, Brit. Mus.; desc. by 
Madden, op. cit. infra. 

Editions: Madden, Syr Gaivane, for the Bannatyne 
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» Trantmanii, 32, 33. ^ Thomaa, 21—32. 

» pp. 14, 22—25. ' See Ten Brink, 1 336— 3T. 

' On these poems, see Tea Brink, I 34S— 351; Brandl, § 74; 
WUlker, 107, 108; KBrting §105. 

' Ed., Eoratmann, AUengt. Legejiden, 1S81, p. 2135. 

' Op. eit. ' pp. 26—31, » pp. 8—12. 

'" On the question of the identity of the poet with the ScotUt 
HuchowD, see p. 1ST. 
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XXVI. Golagrus and Gawain. 

1. Suli)ject. The courtesy and magnanimity of Gawain. 

2. Specimen. Golagrus refuses to yield to Gawain, 
w. 1038—1050: 

'Wes I neuer yit defouillit nor fylit in fame. 
Nor nane of my eldaris, that euer I hard nevin; 
Bot ilk heme has bene vnbundin with blame, 
Ringand in rialte, and reullit thame self evin. 



f GOLAQKUS AHD GAWAIN. TOil 

Sail neuer eege vndir son ae me with Bchame, 
Na lake on my lekame with light nor with levin, 
Na nane of the nynt degre hane noy of my name, 
I swere be enthfast God, -that settis all on eevin. 
Bot gif that wouraehip of were win me away, 
I trete for na favonr; 

Do fnrth thi devoir; 'DontleB, this day.'' 

Of me gettia tUou na more, 

3. Story. King Arthur ia on the march to Tuaeany 
to take ship for the Holy Land.^ Provisions failing, Kay 
at hiB own request is sent to a city that they approach to 
pnrubase food. Entering a splendid hall nnmoleBted, he 
Bcizea upon food for himself, and answers roughly when 
reproved by the lord of the Lall, by whom he is finally 
knocked down. Kay returns to Arthur and tells him that 
no food can be obtained in that city. Gawain, advising 
that a more courteous messenger be employed, is himself 
Bent to the castle. The lord of the castle, charmed by 
Gawain's eonrteons bearing, promises Arthur aa a free gift 
plenty of provisions and thirty thousand fresh troops. 

Arthnr, journeying through many far countries, comes 
to a strange castle, whose lords have never paid allegiance 
to any man. Arthur declares that when he comes again 
the lord of the castle ^ shall do him homage. Accordingly, 
having made his offering in the Holy City, npon his home- 
ward journey he again halts before the castle. Gawain, 
Lancelot, and Ewain announce to its lord that Arthur 
deairea his friendship. Golagrns replies that as none of 
his elders have ever done homage to any man, he must 
withhold hia allegiance; that reserved, he cannot do too 
much for Arthnr. 

Upon hearing this, Arthur prepares to besiege the city. 
Next occurs a succession of single combats between knighte 

' Tlie last line of the stanza. 

' In the French atorf, Aitbnr and fifteen knights set out to 
deliver a knight imprisoned in Chatean Orgaeillcus. 
' Chateau Orgueilleus, in the French. 



from the respective sides. Finally Golagnis and Gawain 
find themselves opposed; eat-h koiglit is nearly overthrown 
by his opponent, bnt at length Golagrns is atruck down. 
He refneea to give np liis sword to Gawain; he will die, 
bat his honor shall remain unstained. In vain Gawain, 
with promises of gifts and honors, tries to induce him to 
yield. At last Gawain iuqtiires if there is not some way 
by which both the knight and his honor may be preserved. 
GolagriiB replies that there is one way; let Gawain follow 
him to his castle as if eominered, and he shall be rewarded 
for the act of friendship. Gawain consents, and permits 
Golagrus to arise; the knights fight for a little while, then 
they sheathe their swords, and Gawain follows Golagrus to 
his caatlc. All Arthnr's army weep because of the capture 
of the flower of knighthood. 

In bis hall, in the presence of his retainers, GolagruB 
says to Gawain: 'In my hour of need I experienced your 
friendship, now I will be yonr aubjeet.' They go to Arthur's 
camp, where Golagrus relates how Gawain conquered, and 
submits himself to Arthur. When Arthur leaves the castle, 
where he has feasted for nine days, he releases Golagrus 
from his allegiance.' 

4. Origin. The author of Golagnis and Gawain, 
according to Madden,^ borrowed the entire outline of his 
romance from the Fi-eneh lloman de Perceval. Notwith- 
standing obvious correspondenceH, GG diverges so much 
from the French narrative that Trautmann is inclined to 
consider the latter only the indirect source of the former; 



' In the French atory, Oawain spares his oi^DueDt in order to 
pFeserve the life uf the ktter'a amie, and receives from him a promise 
to submit to Arthm, Gawain then follows his opponent to the castle 
and gives np his swoid to the lady; wherenpon the lord freea the 
prisoner and dues homage to Arthur. 

" Syr Gawane, p. 338; so G. Paris, Sist. LUt, XXS 41; Traut- 
inami, 402, who gives for the corresponding French passages, Potvin 
(Mons, ISUfi— 7(1), III pp. 239—49, 303—45. For summaries of these 
passages, see Madden, pp. 33S— 40. 



whatever mny have been the author's direct Bonree, it is 
certain that he took liberties with it. This ie clearly Been 
fi'om the fact that in GG the majority of all the nameB 
given to the combatentB are unknown to Arthui'ian legend. 
Most of the strange names were undoubtedly invented by 
the poet in the intercBt of the alliteration. In the Bonrce 
of the poem, in the choice of subject, a chivalrie test, in 
the use of the Btanza of thirteen lineB, and in the verbal 
agreements with The Au7iters of Arthur, Brandl sees the 
work of a poet of the Gawain school; and in the shibborn 
refusal of Golagrua to renounce his freedom, he sees revealed 
the Scotchman. 

5. Metre. ' 1362 verses, in 105 alliterative-riming 
stanzas of 13 lines,^ having the rime-scheme, aiiahahab 
cddde. The first nine lines of each stanza are 4-Btre88ed 
alliterative verses of the regular sort with medial eesura; 
verses 10, 11, 12 are S-streased; v. 13, 2-streB8ed. The 
4-8tres8ed verses have, most frequently, four alliterating 
letters, though not seldom one less and sometimes one more ; 
the 3-8fressed verses have freqnentlj three, though often 
only two, alliterating letters, and aometimes none; the 
2-8treBsed verses often dispense with alliteration. In GG, 
and also in the Aimters of Arthur, of the last fonr verses 
of a stanza, the first three have the structure of the first 
half of the alliterative long line; the last verse, that of the 
secoud half.^ 

6. Dialect.* Scottish, influenced by Southern forms.* 

7. Date. ' The second half of the 15th century, or 
shortly before 1500. To this period point the vocabulary 
and style, which have mncb in common with that of Blind 



' Trautmann, 4U7— i). 

' Cf. Bauf Coilyear, p. 82, The Auntn-B of Arthur, 
further Trautmann, 

= Liiick, Angl. XII 438. ' Trautmann, 40G — 7. 

"See Noltemeyer, 
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Harry, Holland, Gawain Douglas, and Dunbar. The poem 
has also been assigned to the first half of the 15th century.^ 

8. Author. Owing to allusions in two Scottish poems 
of the 15th century to the ' Awntyre'2 and to the *awnteris '^ 
of Gawain, GG has been ascribed respectively to the Scottish 
poets Huchown and Clerk of Tranent. Trautmann* rejects 
the authorship of Huchown, and also maintains ^ that GG, on 
account of diflFerences in language and metre, cannot have 
a common authorship with any of the eight poems that 
have also been ascribed by diflFerent scholars to Huchown. 
The author, he thinks, was Clerk of Tranent; for the title 
of ' awnteris of Gawane ' given to Clerk's poem by Dunbar, 
might be applied to GG, which narrates two distinct ad- 
ventures; again, the author of GG was undoubtedly a 
Scotchman; and finally, GG is the only poem of Scottish 
origin that, upon the ground of Dunbar's passage, can be 
ascribed Clerk. 
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General References: Brandl, § 133; Wttlker, 111; M. L. 
Thomas, {op, dt. on p. 168) 87 — 9. 



XXVn. The Aunters of Arthur at the 

Tarnewathelan. 

1. Subject. (1) The appearance to queen Guenever 
of her mother's spectre. (2) The combat between Sir Gawain 
and a Scottish knight in order to determine the rightful 
possessor of the latter's land, which Arthur has conquered. 

2. Specimen. Stanza VII: 

Thus on fote eon thay founde, these frekes vn-fayn. 

And fled to the forest fro the fau fellus; 

Thay ran to the raches, for redeles of rayn. 

For the snyterand snaue, that snaypely hom snellus; 

So come a lau oute of a loghe in lede is no^t to layn. 

In lykenes of Lucifere, lauyst in hellus; 

Glydand to Dame Gaynour, hyre gates were gayne, 

5auland ful gamerly, with many loude gelles; 

Hyt gaulit, hit gamurt, with wlonkes full wete. 

And sayd with sykyng sare, 

'I banne the byrde that me bare. 

For none comyn is my care, 

I gloppen and Y gretel' 

3. Story. While Arthur and his court are hunting in 
the forest near Carlisle, the queen and her escort Sir 
Gawain become separated from the rest of the company. 
At noon it becomes dark as midnight; then a flame arises 
from a lake 'in the likeness of Lucifer lowest in hell', and 
a gruesome spectre comes gliding towards the queen, yelling 
lamentably and saying with sore sighing, 'I curse the 
woman that bore me'. 
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'Gaynonr' tbe gay' wails and weeps, but Gawain bids I 
her not to fear; he will speak tu the Bpectre, if perchance J 
he can amend its sorrow. Accordingly be conjures the I 
spectre by Christ to tell him why she walks in the woods. I 
She replies that she was ooce a great queen, and begs j 
him to let her have a sight of 'Gayuour the gay', whom I 
she then bids to look upon her loathsome self, saying: I 
'King, dake, and emperor shall all be thus. Take heed 
while you may; have pity on tbe poor; in death nothing 
but holy prayer will avail ', The pity of the queen, who 
speaks of her own dead mother, elicits tbe information that , 
the spectre is tbe queen's mother, and that, if thirty trentals i 
of mass are said for her between nine in the morning and | 
noon, her soul will soon be brought to heaven; let the I 
qneen be generous with her goods while she has tbero. 

Tn answer to queBtions of tbe queen, tbe spectre says j 
that pride most excites the anger of Christ, and that,] 
measure and meekness, and pity upon the poor have most 1 
power to bring souls to bliss. She then speaks of Artbnr's I 
past vietories in France, foretells bis triumph over the 1 
Romaas, tbe treason of one of bis knights, who shall seize T 
tbe crown, tbe death of Gawain, tbe wounding of Arthur, 
and the slaying of the knights of the Round Table. After I 
telling them to remember tbe massen for her sonl, she ] 
glides away with 'grisly greeting'. Then tbe 
out; tbe clouds disperse; the king's hngle is beard; the i 
royal route comes up; they all go to Rondall-seat Hall fori 
their supper. 

As Arthur sits upon tlie dais, there enters a 'seteler'* 3 
and a 'lovesonie lady', who leads a knight 
white armor and carrying a silver shield. The knight tells | 
the king that he is Sir Galrnn of Galway, whose landa ] 
Arthur has taken in war and given to Gawain; Sir Galrnnl 
now comes to fight for his possessions in a fair field. 



' Also written 'Waynoor'. 

' 'A player upon & citole, a. sort of hurdy-gurdy'; 
glossary. 
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Gawain takes np the challenge and the combat begiDB. 
The queen weeps for Gawain the Good; and when Sir 
Galrun is wounded, his lady laments shrilly for him. 
Gawain's steed is slain and the knights fight on foot; both 
are covered with wounds; Gawain escapes a mortal wound 
but by a hair's breadth. Finally, however, he has his foe 
in his grasp. Sir Galrun's lady entreats the queen to have 
pity upon him. The queen kneels before the king, heggii^ 
him to command peace. Sir Galrun resigns his rights to 
Gawain as the most valiant knight he has ever met. The 
king makes Gawaiu a duke or ruler over Wales, and bids 
him restore to Sir Galrun his lands, which is done. Galrun 
is then made a duke and a knight of the Round Table. 

The queen orders masses for her mother's soul. 

4. Origin. No direct sonice for the Aunters has to 
my knowledge yet been pointed out. ' Ten Brink ' considers 
the 'short and attractive poem ' 'a clear ease of the separate 
growth of known saga material'. 'Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, the districts between the Tyne and Tweed and all 
the south of the Scotland of to-day, are rich in names of 
places that point to a loealizing and a more or less in- 
dependent growth of the Arthurian traditions in that region.' 
The popular Arthurian framework seems to have been used 
by the writer to impress his own convictions or views. 
'The religious and political tendency', says Brandl, 'is 
clear '. 

The ground-work of the first adventure Madden '■> finds 
in a religious legend, very popnlar among Latin Mediaeval 
writers, of the appearance of a woman in torments, who 
has been punished for her want of chastity and for her 
pride and vanity, and whose salvation is procured by a 
certain number of masses said for her soul. There is an 
inedited English poem of the 15th century, called TM 



' LUbke annonnoes the I'atnre publicatiu. 
r the rumanoe. 



of a critical edif.iou of 
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Trental of St. Gregory,^ founded on the same story, in 
which Pope Gregory plays the part that queen Guenever 
does in the Scottish romance. Of the second * adventure' 
Madden knows no prototype, but calls attention to the fact 
that in Malory's Morte Darthur, ' professedly compiled from 
the French ', * Syr Galleron of Galway ' is introduced as a 
knight of the Round Table, ^ and that he is also one of 
tBe knights that watch for the surprising of Lancelot in 
the queen's chamber. ^ Of this company, Malory says that 
'all they were of Scotland, either of Sir Gawain's kin, 
either well willers to his brethren'. 

6. Metre.* 702 verses,^ in 55 alliterative-riming stanzas 
of 13 lines,® each stanza consisting of nine successive alli- 
terative long lines with two stresses in each half line, 
and four not necessarily alliterative short lines of two, less 
frequently of three stresses. In the first and in the ninth 
line of a stanza, one or more words of the preceding, 
occasionally of a more distant line, are repeated. Both in 
respect to this repetition and in respect to the rime order, 
part first ^ of the poem is very regular, part second, very 
irregular. Nearly half of the alliterative long lines have 
four alliterating letters, two in each half line; of the re- 
mainder, the majority have three alliterating letters, two 
of which fall for the most part in the first half line. Alli- 
teration in the last line is lacking in nearly half of the 
stanzas. ^ 

6. Dialect. The North of England, probably Lancas- 
shire ^ or the vicinity of Carlisle ^^ (Cumberland), where the 

1 British Museum, MS. Cott. Calig. A. II f. 84^. Madden prints 
about 29 lines, p. 329. 

a Bk. XVIII, Chs. X, XI; Bk. XIX, Ch. XL 
8 Bk. XX, Ch. 11. * Ltibke, 13—19. 

s Madden's numbering; there are some gaps in the MSS. 
^ Cf. Golagrus and Gawain, p. 171. 
' Stanzas I— XXV. ^ See further, p. 171 supra. 

» Ten Brink; Robson, for the MS., pp. x, xi. 
10 Brandl; Robson, p. xiv, for the native place of the author. 
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scene is laid. All the places named except one are still 
recognizable and apparently well known to the writer/ ' 
The dialect of M8. L is very different from that of the 
other two.^ 

7. Date. 1350—1400, perhaps about 1380. Ten Brink 
gives the date as 'perhaps ahont, or some time before the 
middle of the 14th centnry; but in no case long before 1350, 
and Btill lees before 1300, as has been claimed.'* LUbke* 
points out that the poet evidently knew the alliterative 
Moris Arthure, and that his work in turn influenced'' 
Thomas of Efceldoune (1400 or 1401). His conclusion is 
that, since the date of the Morte Arthure has not been 
fixed, that oi AA eannot be exactly determined; but if the 
former poem was written aboat 1360, ^ then 1380 is the 
probable date for the Aunters. 

8. Author. On account of differences in phraseology 
and in metre, Trantmanu eoncluides that the Aunters eannot 
be by the author of Golagrus and Gawain, as Madden and 
others have thought; neither can it belong to any of the 
other N. English poets to whom it has been assigned. Ltibke,'' 
who also rejects the common authorship of AA and GG, 
concludes further that AA is composed of two originally 
independent poems, very loosely united in the twenty-sixth 
stanza. The author of part II knew and imitated part 1, 
but the two parts were probably put together by still a 
third writer> 

9. Bibliogiaphj. 

Manvscripts : J. Ireland, in Hale, beginning of the 
15th century; dese. in Robson's ed., pp. xxxvii^xlv. 
L. Lincoln or Thornton (see p. 133). 

' Eohflon, p, siv. " LUbke, p. 1. 

" See RobBOD, pp. xU, Jtxi. * pp. 28—9. 

' See p. 3S of Brandl's ed. of T. of E., in Zupitza'a Sammhitig 
engl. DenkmUltr, II, Berlin, 18S0. 

• Infra, p. 187. ' pp. 20—27, 

" Stanza, IV belunga both by contout and vuc^biilury to parti. 
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Douce, Bodl. Libr., Oxford, reign of Edward IV; » dese. 
by Madden, infra, p. Iviii. 

Editions: D. Pinkerton, in Scottish Ballads, 1792; see 
Madden, 326. 

L. Laing in Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland, 1822. 

Madden, in Syr Gawane (see p. 167), 95 — 128 (notes, 
326—36). 

J. Bobson, in Three Early English Metrical Romances, 
L., 1842. 

General References: Ten Brink, I 336; Brandl, § 75; 
Hist. Litt, XXX 96, 97. 

Monographs: Lttbke, The Aunters of Arthur etc.. Part I 
(MSS., Metre, and Author), Berlin, 1883, diss.; Trautmann 
(on the author), Angl, I 129—131; Luick (on the metre), 
Angl XII 452. 



XXVIII. The Avowynge of King Arther, Sir 
Gawain, Sir Eaye, and Sir Bawdewyn of Bretan. 

1. Subject. The vows made during a boar-hunt by 
Arthur and three knights; the fulfilment of these vows, 
especially of the threefold vow of Sir Baudwin of Britain; 
his narrative in explanation of his vow. 

2. Specimen. The vows of the knights, stanza IX: 

Then vnsquarut Gauan, 
And sayd godely a-gayn, 
'I a-vowe to Tarnewathelan, 

To wake hit alle ny^te.' 
*And I a-vow,' sayd Kaye, 
*To ride this forest or daye; 
Quo-so wernes me the waye, 

Hym to dethe digtel' 

^ Madden. 
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Quod Baudewyn, 'To stynte owre strife, 

I a-vow, bi my life, 

Neuyr to be jelus of my wife, 

Ne of no birde bry^e; 
Nere werne nomon my mete, 
Qnen I goie may gete, 
Ne drcde my dethe for no threta, 

Nanthir of kiog ner kny^te.' 

3. Story. Arthur and three knights are litinting a 
boar. When they have tracked it to its den, Arthur vows 
that if the boar be Satan himself, he will kill him without 
help before the next morning. At Arthnr'a bidding each 
of the knights makes a tow: Gawain, to wateh all night 
at the Tarn Wadling; Kay, to ride in the forest nntil day, 
prepared to award death to all opponents; Baudwin, never 
to be jealous of his wife or of any fair woman, to refuse 
no man food when he has it, and never to be afraid of death. 

Each knight now goes his own way. Arthur attacks 
and kills the boar, then, after thanking Mary for the victoi7, 
falls asleep from weariness. Meanwhile, Kay, meeting 
a knight who has captured a maiden, rides against him 
and is overthrown. At Kay's ie(inest they all ride to Tarn 
Wadling to ask Gawain to pay Kay's ransom. Gawain 
rides one course with the knight in behalf of Kay, and 
another in behalf of the maiden, and in both courses is 
victorious. He sends the knight and the maiden to the 
queen from her own knight Gawain; the ransom of the 
prisoners is to be at her will. The queen gives the knight 
to Arthur, who makes him a member of the Round Table. 

Kay now wishes to put Bandwin's vow to the test 
Accordingly, with the king's permission, six armed men 
surprise Baudwin while riding and order him to turn another 
way; Baudwin refuses, and overcomes them all. In order 
to test the knight's hospitality, the king sends bis minstrel 
to Baudwin'a castle with the order to stay there forty days 
and see whether any man is sent away without food. The 
minstrel finds that every comer is welcome to sit at Baud 
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win's table without even asking pprmission. Fioaliy, the 
king teste Bandwiii'a indifference to the conduct of his wife 
by presenting to his eyea eiecniing proof of the lady's 
intiniaey with one of Arthur's knights. Bandwin's only 
remark is that all has been by the lady's will. At the " 
king's request Baudwin explains, by an account of his ex- 
periences in a besieged castle, how he came to hold the I 
couvietions expressed in his vow. 

i. Origin. For this poem as a whole no source is I 
known; G. Paris' says that nothing proves or disproves a 1 
French original; Miss Thomas ^ classes it among the romaneea 
showing a more original treatment of the Arthnr legend; 
Brandl sees in the romance the influence of the Gawain- 
poet, for here again the chivalric test is the theme. 

A story like the first tale of Sir Baudwin is found in ! 
the twenty-sixth fabliau in Montaiglon's Rectteil geniral; 
G. Paris, ^ who points out the resemblance, thinks that the 
French version may repose upon some actual occurrence in j 
Palestine. To the same set of stories belongs the short 
Latin 'tragedy' of the sixty soldiers and the two women, 
contained in the Poelria of Johannes de Garlandia.* 

6. Metre. 72 IG-line 'tail-rime' stanzas, having the I 
rime schcmeMiahcccbiddbteeb ^ (class III). Alliteration is part 
of the metrical plan. 

6. Dialect. The North of England.^ The Aunters of i 
Arthtu;'^ found in the same MS., is in the same handwriting J 
and dialect. 

;. Date. 1350—1400.8 

8. Aathor. Unknown. 



' p. 113, op. cit. infra. " Op. cit. on p. IGS. 

» Op. cit, infra, p. 1 12. 

' Kittredge, Mod. Lang. N/ttes, VIII (8) 51)2—501. 

= Cf. Sir Pereeval, pp. 126, 132. 

' Brandl, p, fiG5. ' See p. 176, 

• Brandl; cf. G, Paris, p. 112, op, cit. infra. 
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XXIX. Morte Arthure. 

1. Sabject. Arthur's war against Rome; the treason 
of Modred; the death of Arthur. 

2. Specimen. (1) Modred's praise of Gawain, 

TV. 3876— 86: 

'He was makles one molde, mane be my trowhe; 

This waa syr Gawayne the gnde, ("e gkddeate of othire, 

And the graeionseBte gome that undire God lyffede, 

Mane hardjeste of hande, happyeste in armea, 

And the hendeste in hawle nndire heyene riehe; 

De lordelieste of ledynge qwhylles he lyffe myghtc, 

Ffore he was lyone allossedc in londes i-newe; 

Had thow knawene hjm, syr kyuge in kythe thare he lengede, 

His konynge, his knyghthodo, hia kyndiy werkes. 

His doyng, hie donghtynesse, his dedis of armes, 

Thow wolde hafe dole for his dede fe dayes of thy life!' 

(2) The Death of Arthur, vv. 4325—32: 
'I foregyffe alle greffe, for Cristes! lufe of hevene! 
3ife Waynor hafe wele wroghte, wele hir be-tyddel' 
He Baide In manus with mayne one molde whare he ligges, 
And thus passes his speryt, and spokes he no morel 
The baronage of Bretagne thane, beehopes and othire, 
Graythes theme to Glasehenbery with gloppynnande hertes, 
To bery thare the bolde kynge, and brynge to the erthe, 
With alle wirchipe and welthe ]'at any wy scholde. 

3. Story. When Arthur had subdued all Great Britain 
and France and had made tribrttary many states, lie rested 
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and held tbe Round Table. Dnring the ChriBtmas feast at 
Carlisle, ambassadors from the Romau emperor, Lncins 
Iberins, saniiDOn him to pay homage at Rome. After a 
conncil with his barons, Arthur sends Lncins a defiant 
message, promisiDg soon to be with him. Upon receiying 
the message, Lnoius prepares to inarch to meet the Britons. 
Having appointed bis nephew Modred, who would prefer to 
go with the army, viceroy and guardian of the sorrowing 
qneen, Arthur embarks with his army at Sandwich for 
France. 

During the voyage he dreams of a many-bued dragon 
fiercely attacked by a black bear, but finally victorious. 
The dream is interpreted to mean that Arthur will over- 
throw some tyrant or giant. Landing in Normandy, he 
hears of a giant, who has just abducted the young Duchess 
of Brittany, a cousin of Gnenevers. Going alone to the 
giant's haunt, Arthur finds the duchess' aged foster-mother 
mourning over her child's grave. After a terrific encounter 
with tbe giant, Arthur kills him and carries away as 
keepsakes, the giant's club and his kirtle bordered with the 
beards of kings. 

Arthur learns that Lncins is ravaging France; Gawain, 
a. mesaenger with others to the emperor, provokes an attack 
by the Romans; reinforced, the Britons defeat the Komana 
with great slaughter and plunder their camp. Thus has 
Arthur riubly rebuked the Komans foreverl Lucius invades 
Saxony and is there suprised by Arthur, who slays with 
' Golbrand ' six hundred lioman giants, and finally kills 
Lucius.' The bodies of the emperor and other Romans 
are sent by Arthur to Rome as the arrears of tribute due 
from Britain. 

Arthur, advancing into Lorraine, lays siege to Metz. 
Sir Florent, one of bis knights, is sent with a detachment 
in search of supplies. Gawain, one of the company, going 
forth alone in search of adventure, encounters and severely 
s Sir Priamus, descended from Hector of Tioy. Florent 



1 



', 2255; in v. 2074 Lucius hs.s already been slain by Lancelot. 
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is attacked by the Duke of Lorraine, who is later reinforced 
by the main body of the enemy; Priamne and hie men 
desert to the British because their wages hare Dot been 
paid; the enemy is defeated, and Metz is taken the same day. 

Arthur now crosses the Alps into Italy, where the Pope 
offers to crown him king of Rome. Arthur has a dream 
of a beautiful 'duchess' and her wheel, interpreted aa 
prophesying a reverse of fortune for him. Almost im- 
mediately he learns from a pilgrim, a British knight in 
disguise, that Modred has seized all England, has called in 
Saracens as allies, and has married Guenever. Vowing 
vengeance, Arthur leaves knights to govern Italy and 
embarks for Britain. 

At Southampton hia fleet encounters and utterly defeats 
that of Modred. Gawain, raslily attempting a land battle, 
ia slain by Modred, who weeps bitterly over him. The now 
repentant Modred retreats into Cornwall; Guenever, on 
hearing of his defeat, enters a convent. Arthur, having 
landed, slays ten thousand of the enemy with the loss of 
but sevenscore knights. After burying Gawain with great 
honor at Winchester, he follows Modred into Cornwall, 
attacks, and, in spite of a vastly inferior force, defeats and 
kills him; but receives from his nephew's hand his own 
death-blow. Wishing that Guenever may fare well, if she 
has done well, Arthur dies, and is buried at Glastonbury. 
This is the end of Arthur, who was of the blood of Hector 
and Friamus of Troy, as 'the Bruytte tellys'. 



4. Origin. ' The author of the 3Iorte Arthure refers 
to his sources as 'romawns' and 'eronyeles'. By chronicles 
we are doubtless to understaud the accounts of Arthur's 
heroic deeds as generally believed by the people; by 
romances, the narrative of the adventures and love-affairs 
of the knights of the Round Table. The author's use of 
more than one source, and these differing in kind, is shown 



both by various coutradietions in his narrative, and by the 
difference in the character of the episodes. 

The basis of the narrative is nndonbtedly the Historia 
Jleyum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmontb, which is 
followed most closely in the first part of the poem (to 1, 2385), 
much more freely from 1. 3591. A number of features from 
Layamon's Brut are worked in, i some of these being 
divergeneee from Geoffrey's narrative, others, additions to 
it. There are also some correspondences ^ with Waco's Brut, 
all of which are, however, fonnd in G., or in L., or in both. 
Besides the chronicles just mentioned, the narrative gives 
evidence of the use of two French romances, one belonging 
to the cycle of Arthur, the other not;' also, in one or two 
places, of the use of still other sources.* 

In spite, however, of the fact that the substance of the 
narrative is borrowed, the originality of the poet is con- 
stantly in evidence. He has used his borrowed material 
freely, often expanding' it and weaving into it his own 
inventions.' The following seem to be original touches: 
Arthur's reception of the meesage of the Roman ambassadors, 
who qtiail before his glance; Modred'a unwillingness* to be 
left in Britain aa Arthur's viceroy (11. 679 — 688); Guenever's 



1 See p. 211. * pp. IBSj 1ST, 210. 

* From an ArthuilaD romanco was taken, probably, tlie feature ot 
the buastftil vows trf Arthur aiid his knights, 11. 320-334, 2U44— 84, 
3tC4— 75 [cf. the gas in the Filerinage de Charleinagne; cf. also King 
Arthur and the Eing of CornicaU, Child, I 283; Madden, Syr Gatcane, 
275]; from a non-Arthurian romance, the kerne! of Artbiir's conquest 
of Lorraine, 11. 2385—3205. 

' pp. 194— 19U, 210, 210. Sommer, (lU 274, n. 1) does not 'think 
it at all iikely that the poet took the trouble to combine his information 
from so many sources, bnt rather that he had only one'. He alao 
Buggesta (pp. 2T4— 5) as a poasible source for the account of Arthur's 
Roman expedition a Suite tie Laitccht; see infra, No.XXXIl; 4. 

s See 11.395—553; 554—624; 1222—1598 (the fight with the pant, 
where the poet ' has skilfully woven together three originally independent 
legends'); 1222-158S; 15S8-I949; 2.183-3031 {The Gawain episode). 
See pp. 189—91, 103—5, 216. 

" Cf. Wiilkcr (see p. S3), p. 15. 



BoiTow 8t parting with Arthur (697—704); the death of 
Lueius at the hand of Arthnr (2255); the maDy-colored 
dragon (764—70), the fight with the giant (2111—2134), 
which is 'in part drawn with truly original hnmor'; many 
of the details in the dream of FortuDe and her wheel i 
(3206 — 3455), In the last part of the poem, a,fter Arthnr's 
return to Britain, the narrative as compared with that of 
the chroniclers is noticeably expanded and changed; we 
have nowhere a clear indication which chronicle was used, 
and mnch, cBpecially towards the end, was added by the 
poet himself.^ 

In his account of the death of Arthnr the divergence 
of the poet from the version of Geoffrey and of Layamon * 
is of eBpeeial interest. Influenced, doubtless, by his desire 
to present Arthnr as a national hero, the poet says nothing 
of the removal of the fatally wounded king to Avalon, the 
Celtic Paradise or Isle of the Blessed, where he is to be 
healed of his wonnds, but records his death, and his burial 
at Glastonbury.* He thus adopts not the mythical, or 
legendary, but the historical version of Arthur's death.' 

The influence of the poet's own country and age upon 
his work has been pointed out' in his love for the sea 
shown in the vivid description of a sea battle ^ not even 
suggested by the source; in the features of the border war- 
fare between Scotland and England seen in many of the 
descriptions of battle; in the fondness for allegory; in the 
traces of classical influence; and in his endeavor to give 
his readers history, not romaoce, as witnesses particularly 
his full account of the death and burial of Arthur. 

As a poet the author of tlie alliterative Morte Arthure 

' On the dream, see pp. 201—3. 
= f. g. 1. 4326, quoted on p. 181 . 

' For a translation of Layamon 'a very poetical accouut of Arthur's 
last battle, see Ten Brink, 1 191-2. 
' See supra, p. 103. 

" Cf. the version of the rimed Morle Arthur, No, XXXII: S, 4. 
• Willker, op. cU., pp. 13— IB. 
' Vt. 3607 ff. 
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has received no slight praise.* In literary merit his poem 
has been pronounced by both Trautmann^ and Wtllker^ 
superior to the work of Malory.^ 

6. Metre. 4346 ^ alliterative long lines. According to 
Luick,« the metrical model followed by the North English 
author belonged not only to the West Midland in general, 
but to the alliterative poems of Lancashire, especially as 
represented by Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight 

6. Dialect. That of N. England or of S. Scotland. 
Authorities are divided between these two localities; the 
two dialects were, however, in the 14th and to the middle 
of the 15th century, * scarcely to be distinguished'.^ Morris ^ 
speaks of the dialect as Northumbrian with N. Midland 
peculiarities due to the scribe. Trautmann ^ thinks that the 
original dialect may have been Scottish, since it illustrates 
some linguistic peculiarities — i. e. the use of the same alli- 
terating letter through several successive lines, and the 
interchange at pleasure of tv and t?— found in other Scottish, 
but not in English, poems. Luick,!^ who speaks of the 
territory as Northern and of the author as N. English, 
maintains that the linguistic characteristics mentioned by 
Trautmann are not peculiar to the Scottish dialect, but 
occur also in that of N. England. 

The dialect of the Susanna, thought, with considerable 
probability, to be the work of the author of MA, is also 



1 See Ten Brink, IP 51—52. « p. 143. 

8 Op. cit, p. 16. 

* MA was the principal source of Malory's fifth book: See Sommer, 
III 8, n. 1, 148—175; on Malory's literary merit, pp. 8, 294. 

^ After 1. 2590, Perry counts one line too many. 

« Angl. XI 585—97. 

' Luick, p. 586, in citing Murray on The Dialect of the Southern 
CounticB of Scotland; cited also by Brade, p. 21. 

« Early English Alliterative Foems, EETS., No. 1, 1864, pp. vi-vii; 
2nd ed., 1869. 

» p. 139. 10 p. 585. 



uncertain; but botli Bradei and KbBter' favor the opinion 
that it is Scottish colored hy more Southern forme. 

7. Date. Probably about 1360, if Hnehown be con- 
sidered the author. This is the date assigned by Morris 
and Skeat,^ and accepted by Trautmann.* Lilbke^ doubts 
the date, because he doubts the anthorship of Huchowii. 
Ten Brink assigns MA, as a redaction of Hnehown's poem, 
to the beginning of the 15th century. 

8. Author. The author of MA has very generally been 
believed to be the Scottish pcet Iluehown, mentioned and 
warmly praised hy Wyntoun in his CronyJcil of Scotland.^ 
According to Wyntoun, 

' He made Pe gret Gesle of Arthtire 

And ])e Atvntyre of Gawane 

Be Pysiyl als of Stcete Swsane.' 
The identity of Hnehown's gret Geste with MA was 
first maintained by Madden, npon the ground that Wyntoun 
reports Huchown as having called Lucius Iberius 'Emperoure' 
instead of 'Procurature', which is also the case in MA. 
The view of Maddeu is opposed hy Morris' upon linguistic 
grounds; hut supported by Panton* and by Trautmann* 
upon the ground of the resemblance between MA and the 
outline of Hnehown's Geste given by Wyntoun. Trautmann 
argues further that Wyntoun himself in his list i" of the 
countrieB ruled over by Arthur has followed MA; and that 
the ME. metrical version of the legend of Susanna, which 
is very generally conceded to be Huchown 's Tystel', shows 
in linguistic and in metrical peculiarities, a surprising agree- 
ment with MA, and is, therefore, by the same author." 

' pp, 21, 22. ' pp.49, fi2. 

» Specimens of EaHi/ English, II p. XXXIX. 
' p. US. » p. 30. » See p. 172. 

' Op.cit. on p. 188, n. I. 

» Destruction of Troy, EETS., 39, 5K, 1669/74. 
' Angl I 134—41. '» w. 253—60. 

" T.'e argument for the autliorslilp of Hnehown is ouosidered 
BtroDg by Ward (I 368} aud coueluaive by Sonmer (III B). 
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The nnthorBliifi of Hncbown is rejpfted hy Lttbke npoa 
the following grounds: (1) Wjutoun eays expresely that he 
has funnd 'ns wryt' nn Arthur's death, whereas MA, in 
oppOHition to the general k-gentl, gives a fnll account of 
it. (2) The conteota of Huchown's poem, as reported by 
Wyutoun, agree better with the general legend than with 
MA. (3) Lncine is also called 'emperoure' by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and in the Chronicle of England; by Layaraon 
he is continually i?alled 'kayser'. (4) MA does not deserve 
the praise given by Wyntoun to Huchown for his truth- 
fulness; he diverges more than a 'lytil' from 'Snthfastnesa', 
I. e. from the version of the old chronicles, as for instance, 
in the Gawain episode, in the aeeotmt of the abduction of 
the French duchess, and in the close of the poem. (5) The 
correspondence between the names of the countries given 
by WyntouD and by the author of MA is not close enough 
to justify the conclusion that the gret Geste and MA are 
the same work. 

Ten Brink ' holds that MA is probably a North English 
reproduction of Huchown's Geste in connection with his 
Awntyre of Gatcane; in all essential points the reproduction 
may have been almost literal. Braudl speaks of MA as 
possibly, and the Susanna as certainly, Huchown's. WUIker ^ 
assumes him to be the author of MA. 

The Auntt/re of Gawane, ascribed by Wyntoun to 
Huchown, has been thought by some scholars^ to be Sir 
Gatcain and the Grene Knight, by others, Golagrus and 
Gawain. But neither of these poems, Trautmann * maintains, 
nor any other known romance to which the title of ' Awn- 
tyre of Gawane ' might be applied can possibly be the work 
of the author of MA and the J'ystyl; the Atcntyre is none 
other than the Gawain episode (vv. 2371 — 3083),^ inserted 
by the poet into his story of Arthur, but which has really 
nothing to do with the gret Gest. 

Hnchown himself, it is generally granted, must have 
been a Scotchman. The name has been explained as 



' 11' 51. 

' pp. 141- 



' Op. cit. 



» See TrantmanD, 120-121. 



» Cf. supra, p. 184. 



'apparently a diminutive of Hugh'.i Wyntoun (v. 281) 
speaks of the poet as 'HuchowDe of ]>e Awle ryale' {aula 
regalis), and it has beeti conjectnred that he was the 'gade 
Sehir Hew of EglintounV meDtioned among tither poets 
hy William Duobar in the fourteenth stanza of his Lament 
for the Makaris;^ for it seems improbable that Dnnbar 
would have left nnmentioned the anthor of the grct Gest. 
Sir Hngh de Eglintonn flourished about the middle of the 
14th ceotuiy, vfas brother-in-law to Robert II, and occupied 
different high offices; he died in 1375 or 1376.« 
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MonograpJis: Branacheid, tJber die Quellen des stab- 
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' JamiesoD, Etymolog. Diet, of the Scott. Lang., Supplement, 
cited by Trautimtnu, 147. 

* See Traatmaan, IN, 115, iJG-UH; KiJater, 10—12. 

> See p. 172, n. S. 

' Ten Briuk, IP 50, givua 1320— 13S1, as, with tolerable certainty, 
liuiltlDg his lifetime. 
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XXX. Arthur. 

1. Subject. That of the alliterative Morte Arthur e.^ 

2. Specimen. Vv. 427—44: 

But Arthour was not dysmayd, 

He tryst on god, & was wel payd, 

And prayd )?e hye trynyte 

Euer hys help forto be; 

And alle hys Men wy)? oo voyse 

Cryde to god wy}? Oo noyse, 

* Fader in heaene, \>y wylle be doon; 

Defende }?y pnple fram )?eire foon, 

And lat not )>e he)>one Men 

Destroye }?e paple crystien: 

Haue Mercy on )?y se[r]uantis bonde, 

And kepe ham fram ]?e he]?one honde: 

I>e Machelnesse of Men sainfayle 

Ys nat victorie in Batayle; 

But after )?e wylle }?at in heuene ys, 

So )?e victorie falle}? y-wys.' 

Than seyd Arthour, *hyt ys so: 

Auaunt Baner & be Goo.' 

3. Story. . The writer prefaces his narrative with a 
brief account of Arthur's birth, and praises him as the 
strongest and most courteous of kings. ^ 

After conquering Scotland, Ireland, and Gothland, 
Arthur lives twelve years in peace. He then invades France 
and conquers 'Frollo'. After his return to Britain, while 
holding a splendid feast in Caerleon at Easter, he receives 
the message from the Roman emperor. ^ He sails from 
Southampton. After landing at Barfieta, he fights and kills 

1 p. 181. 

' Seven times dariDg the coarse of his narrative, when an important 
part of the action has been closed, the writer says, 'Let us stop here 
and say a pater noster\ or, *Let us say a pater noster and a ave\ 

^ This portion of the narrative corresponds in essentials with that 
of the Morte Arthure, 
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a giant from Spain, who hae ravished and killed the fair 
Elayne, He leanis that Lncius is approaching with a great 
army of Christians and Saracens. He will not flee, as ad- 
vised, bnt with all his men praye to God for help, then 
says, 'Forward!' Lucius trusts in his men, and is therein 
beguiled. The hattle begins; men are weH'ehod with brains 
and blood; Lncius is slain hy an unknown hand. Arthur 
Bends his body to Rome, and remains in France during the 
winter. 

He is preparing to cross the mountains to Home, when 
news comes of Modred's treachery. Arthur returns home 
and wages a 'strong batayl' against the traitor, Gawain 
and many other knights are slain. Modred flees towards 
London, then to Winchester, and thence to Cornwall. The 
qneen, having no hope of mercy, becomes a nun at Caerleon. 
Arthur sends Oawain's body to Scotland; then, assem- 
bling a great host, he meets Modred in Cornwall. The 
two hosts fight till blood comes down as a river; Modred 
and all his are slain. Arthur sorely wounded, is brought 
to Avalon, a place 'Fayr and Mury' now called "Glastyng- 
bury', where he makes his ending and is buried. Because 
he escaped the battle, some British and Cornish men say 
that he lives yet, and will come again and he king. All 
'this was in the year 542 A. D. God willing, the writer 
will rehearse in this place all the kings that followed 
Arthur. He that wishes to know their deeds let him read 
in the French book. 

4. Origin. Of the origin of ArUmr, Furnivall says: 
'The six hundred and forty-two English lines here printed 
occnr in an incomplete Latin Chronicle of the kings of 
Britain. The old chronicler haa dealt with Uther Pendragon 
and Brownsteele (Exealibur), and is narrating Arthm-'s deeds; 
when, aa if feeling that Latin prose was no fit vehicle for 
telling of Arthnr, king of men, he breaks out into English 
verse, 

'Herkene]', |?at lone)' honour. 
Of kyng Arthour & his labour," 
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The story he tells is an abstract, with omissions, of the 
earlier version of GeoflFrey of Monmouth,* before the love of 
Guinevere for Lancelot was introduced by the French- 
writing English romancers of the Lionheart's time (so far 
as I know), into the Arthur tales.'* 

5. Metre. 642 4-stressed lines rimed in couplets. 

6. Dialect. Southern,^ but with some isolated Northern 
forms. 5 

7. Date. 1350—1400, according to Brandl. Wttlker* 
gives ca, 1400. 

8. Author. Unknown. 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: Liber rubrus Bathoniae, in the possession 
of the Marquis of Bath; ten or twenty years before 1450.^ 
Editions: Furnivall, EETS., No, 2, 1864 and 1869. 
General References: Brandl, § 70. 



XXXI. Lancelot of the Laik. 

1. Subject, flow Lancelot in the service of Love wins 
renown in the war between Arthur and Galiot. 

2. Specimen. Lancelot before battle, vv. 3269 — 3280, 

3287—8: 

The blak knycht than on to hyme-felf he faid; 
'Remembir the, how yhow haith ben araid, 
Ay fen ye hour that yow was makid knycht, 
With love, a^ane quhois powar and whois mycht 
Yow haith no ftrenth, yow may It not endur, 
Nor ghit non ythir erthly creatur; 

1 Sommer, III 2, n. 2, (3) gives the sources as tLe ^Eistoria, etc.', 
8 Ed. of 1864, p. vi; of. Brandl, § 70. 
3 KQrting, § 102. / * p. 110. 
* Furnivall's ed., p. vi; 



And bot two thingis ar the to amend, 

Thi ladice nierey, or tbi lyvys end. 

And well ybow wot tbat on to bir prefens 

Til bir eftat, nor til bir excellens, 

Thi febilneU uenennore is able 

For to attan, fehe is bo honorable. 

Of enery poynt of eowardy yow reham, 
And in til armys pnrebel} the film name.' 

3. Story. The poet, whose heart the sword of love 
carves, falling asleep in a garden, receives through a green 
bird a charge from the God of Love either to report his 
woe to bis lady, or to write bis plaint in some metrical 
treatise tbat will please her. Awaking, he dares not dis- 
obey Love's command, and finally thinks of the romance of 
Lancelot of the Lake, which, as treating of lave and arms, 
is suited to his pniijose. 

Because of bis ignorance he will not translate all of 
the French romance, which is 'passing large', but will tell 
of the wars between Arthur and Galiot; how Lancelot won 
renown therein, made peace, and was rewarded by Venns 
with his lady's love. 

King Arthur at Carlisle has bad dieams, which his 
clerks at last, under pain of death, interpret to mean that 
those he trnste will fail him, unless the watery lion, the 
leech, and the flower can help him. A knight brings a 
message from king Galiot, threatening invasion unless Arthur 
snbmits to him or pays tribute, terms which Arthur stoutly 
refuses. With hut a small force he marches against Galiot 
After a brave fight, hia men are finally driven back, with 
the exception of Gawain, their commander, who fights alone 
until nightfall, when the enemy retire; Gawain, covered 
with wounds, swoons upon his horse. 

Lancelot, held a prisoner by the lady of Melybalt, 
because he has slain one of her knights, laments his ' heavy 
charge of love' and the loss of Ids liberty. Hearing of 
Gawain's deeds, be iinally obtains from the lady release on 
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parole. Galint rsbpiiiMcr a fresh force. The lady ofMely- 
lialt gives Lancelot a red burse, Bhtcid, and spear. Riding 
forth to battle, he sees the qneen lucking over a parapet, 
and Ltive catches him by the heart. He sitA apon bis 
horse as still as any stone, and is aroused only when water 
is thrown upon him. Rasbing into battle, he so figfats 
that Gawaiu praises, and the i|ucen prays. Galiot, fearing 
lest he may conquer too easily, proposes & year's trace. 
Lancelot wounded returns to the Lady of Melyhalt, who 
secretly loves him. 

Atnytans, a learned clerk, rebukes Arthw for his failnvea 
as king, and at great length describes the ideal king. He 
explains the lion, leech, and flower as God the Father, 
Christ the Son, and the Virgin. The lady of Melybalt 
decides to accept Lancelut's ransom, and provides him with 
black armor for bis next battle. Arthur, obeying the eouneel 
of Amytans, gives largely, and thus gains bis people's love. 

After the expiration of the truce, Gawain, in the first 
enciiunter with Galiot, is most sorely wounded. Lancelot, 
hearing of this, laments greatly. He enters the battle, and, 
strengthened by a message from the queen exhorting him 
to help the king in his need and to deserve her thanks, 
works nothing but wonders, utterly eclipsing the Red Knight, 
Finally he is borne to the ground, but is remounted by 
Galiot.' [Galiot several times remounts the Black Knight, 
for wliom he has conceived the greatest admiration. Lancelot 
accepts Galiot's invitation to pass the night in his tent In 
order to win the friendship of the Black Knight, Galiot 
vnlnntarily submits to Arthur. The qneeu requests Gahot 
to arrange an interview for her with the strange knight, 
who then reveals himself as Lancelot. Urged by Galiot, the 
queen promises Lancelot her love. The Lady of Melyhalt 
wishes to he made a fourth in the circle of friends, and the 
queen accordingly wins for her the promise of Galiot's love.] 
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■ End of the MS. The remi^nder of the story that the poet I 
has 8^d he proposea to tell is briefly oatliued aocoiding to the I 
French text. 



LANCELOT OF T^ lIM 

4. Origin. This romance, Skeat states,' is a loose 
paraphrase of not quite fourteen folios of the first of the 
three volumes of the French prose romance, Lancelot du 
Lac.^ The English paraphraser has set aside the French 
prologue and written a new one; then, after an enumeration 
of the events in the earlier history of Lancelot, of which 
he saya he will not treat, he has translated and amplified 
that portion of his original treating of the invasion of 
Arthur's territory by Galiot. Judging from his introduction, 
it seems to have heen the writers intention to carry his 
work to the point where Lancelot wins the love of Gnenever. 
In the long lecture (vv. 1320-2130) delivered to Arthur by 
the 'clerk' or 'master', Amytana, the author has greatly 
expanded the French text. Skeat states that for many of 
the precepts of Amytans the author was indebted to Gower,^ 
and that some lines of the lecture seem to hint at contem- 
porary events in Scotland,* 

In the choice of subject, Brandl sees the influence of 
the court of James IV of Scotland, 'the last knight' of 
Britain, who in his palace of Holyrood held tournaments in 
imitation of those of Arthur's eonrt; in the use of the heroic 
couplet and in the attempt to uee the literary language of the 
Londoner, he sees further indication that the romance was 
intended for the courtly reader. The romance gives evidence 
also of the influence of Chaucer and of Lydgate upon the 
chivalric poetry of the time.^ 

In that part of the Lancelot legend covered by our 
Scotch paraphrase, the feature of principal legendary interest 
is the love of Lancelot for the queen. The characters of 



' Ed. pp. is, X. 

' Ed. of 1&I3. Paris dates tlie romitnce (first redaction) ca. 1220. 
Tbe four parts of tLe romauce as given by Sommor are: (I) and (S) 
The Lancelot proper, dealiug not only with the life and adventures of 
Lancelot but witli tlic adventures of Gawain, Agravayne, etc.; (3) The 
Q«M< of the Holy Grail; (4) The Death of King Arthur. The whole 
is sometimes also called The Book of Arllmr. 

> p. 109, n. • p. sii. 

s WUlker, 184; cf Skeat, p. xis. 

13' 



IBS ABTBUBUN LlOEHDS. 

Galebaat and the Lady of MalUliault, are, according to 
Paris,' inrentioDB of the later roiuancers; tbey are perfectly 
ankaown to the verso romances. In what follows on the 
origin of this legend only two topics are disenssed: (1) The 
earliest version of the Lancelot legend; (2) The origin of 
the love of Lancelot and Gnenever. The earliest mention 
of Lancelot is fonnd in the Erne of Chretien de Troyea.' 
In this poem and in Clig'es Chretien mentions Lancelot 
among the most celebrated knights of the Konnd Table. 
Hut what is probably the oldest extant version of Lancelot's 
Btory IB fonnd in a German poem, Lanselet,'> written by 
Ulrich von Zatzikhovcn shortly before 1200, and representing 
a French original* of about 1160.^ 

The story of Lancelot's early years, as fonnd in the 
poem of Ulrieh, corresponds in essentials with that of the 
better known prose Lancelot; bnt after the hero has left 
the home of the Lady of the Lake and begun his life of 
adventure in the world, the two narratives are almost 
entirely different. In the Lanzdet, while some of the 
adventures are peculiar to the hero, most of them are found 
in other romances of the same epoch and of the same 
character. For example, certain features find parallels in 
the legend of Perceval and of the Fair Unknown.^ Rhys'' 
holds that the story of Lsineelot was originally identical 
VFith that ofPerednr (the Welsh Perceval) and that 'Lance- 
lot'^ was only another name ofPercdur's. Lancelot's three 
love affairs have a striking resemblance, and are, Paris 

' Rom. XII 4se. ' jRom. X 470. 

' See Bom. X 471—90; aualyzed od pp. 472—76. 

* P. MiirteuB, Rom. St., V *S9, 701); G. Paris, § CI and Mom. X 
471, 478. Golthfr, Gtsddchte (J. (feutst/iew iiif,, 18113, I l(i8, says that 
in the Lnmetet mutivea from the works of Chretieo de Troyea are 
several times recognizable, bat tliat Ulrich peibitps also drew from 
Chretien's source. Cf. Miirteiis' stemnia, p. 70(1. 

" G- Paris. 

" Cf. supra, p. IJU; Bam. XXVI 208-69; Bom. X 494, n, 2. 

' p. ia3. 

" Bee Kliya, li 
XIII 43— 58) derives 



Ziiumer (Zs. f. franz. Sprache u. hiU., 
a jrum uue or both of tnu Lajitherts who 
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deelareB, only variations of a widely spread tUeme. Aa a 
whole the Lanzelet ia one of those romances in which a 
certain nnmber of adventnres are attached to a certain 
Ottmber of names withont there being between the names 
and the adventnrea any coDStant relation; hence the lack 
of individnalitj iu the heroes.' Lancelot next appears 
as the hero of Chr(;tien de Troyee' Conte de la Charrette.^ 
This romance centers in Lancelot's rescue of the qneen 
from king Meleagnant, who has carried her away to his 
kingdom of Goire, ' whence no stranger ever retnrnH '. It is 
in Chretien's poem that Lancelot first appears as the queens 
lover; in Lanzelet, he is merely her deliverer.^ G. Paris 
holds that in the first stago of his story Lancelot was not 
the lover of the qneen, ' that it is perfectly nseless to try 
to find in Celtic tradition the origin of their loves, ■'^ and that 
these were unkiiown even to the most ancient French 
romances of the British cycle. 

But may not Lancelot, in his role of lover of the queen, 
have been merely a substitute for some earlier character? 
Two twelfth century stories are of interest here; According 
to the story told in the Vitu Gildae,^ Gnenever is carried 
by Melwas, king of Avstiva JRegio,'' to his stronghold of 
Glastonia.'' Arthur, having searched for her for a year, 
prepares to besiege Melwas, but through the intervention 
of the abbot and Gildas the qneen is given up. This is 
evidently an earlier version of the legend known to the 

played a cuinspicuoua part in Brittaoj in the 9tb century. See also 
Rom. X ^8M— 69, 492, n. 1; Golther (op.cit.) \m. 

' Morn. X 472, 47fl, Am. 

» See Mom. XII 4ail— 534 (analyzed on pp. 461— SI). Tbis tale, 
iu a veraiuii based in all prubability upon the poem of Chr6tieji (Paris, 
op. nt., whoBe argument, Summer, III 27(i, n., considera conclusive) 
occnrs also in the prose Lnncdot. 

' As are other knights in other romanoesj see Rom. XII, 50", d. 4. 

' See Rom. X 477—8, 486-98; Xll 506—7, 51fi. 

» So Hbyfl, 50. 

■ On the date, see p. 207. 

' Sommerset. 

* Glastonbury. 




writer of Ulrich's eonrce,* to Chretien, and to later romance | 
writere. The legend is generally believed to be an echo of a ' 
Celtic 'other-world' myth,* which bad aasutned a htatorical ' 
form 3 and had been localized in Somerset; hut featnr^ of 
the romance versionB, notably of Chrt^tien's poem,* point to 
the original mythical eigniticauee. The fact that the rescuer 
of the i]ueen in the romance verdoDS ia not ber husband 
hut one of his knights is dne, according to I'aris,* to a 
general tendency of the Breton tales in the Anglo-Norman 
period to pnt Arthur in the second place, and to accomplieh 
all the exploits by means of his knight^.^ 

According to the well known version of Geoffrey of i 
Monmouth, the queen's lover is the usurper Modred, the 
king's nephew, whom 'queen Guanhumara, in violation of \ 
her first marriage, had wickedly married '. '' Here the 
inference is that the yielding of Guenever was voluntary;* 
this is insisted npon hy Layamon, writing at the beginning J 
of the 13th century. 

In the earliest French verse romances, according to I 
Paris,* Geoffrey of Monruoiith'e version of the infidelity of 1 
the queen is not found; on the contrary she is represented [ 
as 'the model of spouses and of queens';'" 'she tenderly I 
loves ber husband and inspires in the knights that surround ■ 
him only sentiments of reepectfal devotion'. These senti- I 



1 In the LameUt, GuoneTer is imprisoned by ktog Fnlerin in a I 
castle surruuuiled by an impenetrable girdle of monsters, serpents, etc., J 
and is plunged into a magiu sleep, 

" G. Paris, § fil, Rom. XH 51)8-16; (cf. Zimmer, Zs. f. (rant. 
Spracbe ii. Lift. XIII 43 ff.); Rlijs, 50—57, 25—37. i 

' Accardiog to Paris (Eom. XII 512, 514), before the story become I 
known to the Anglo-Normans. 

' Rhjs, 54-56. Cf. Malory's version. Bit. XIX. 

» Op. cit., 513. 

' Cf, the position of Chailemagne among bis peers in the later J 
poems of the Charlemagne cycle. 

' Historia Retjuni Britannine, Bk. X, Ch. siiL 

« Cf. also Bk. XI, Ch. i. 

' Rom. X 4MB; see alsu the manual, p. Si). 

" Cf. Eist. Litt. XXX 220. 



ments, a little more strongly marked than nsnal in the case 
of Ulrieh'a Lanzelet, ' may have suggested to a later writer, ' 
who wished to give to Arthur's wife a lover worthy of her, 
and to show in the liason between them a tj"pe of I'amour 
courtois, the idea of choosing- Lancelot of the Lake for 
the role'.i 

Khjs^ regards the idea of the love between Lancelot 
and Gnenever as originating in a blunder on the part of 
Chretien or of his anthority; namely, in the mistaking the 
'Empress' of whom Perednr (cf. supra, p. 196) was in search 
for Arthur's qneen. 

5. Metre. 3486 fonr-stresaed verses, rimed in conplets. 
Skeat * notices the similarity of the rhythm to that of 
Chancer, 

6. Dialect.^ The Lowland Scotch dialect has under- 
gone a 'remarkable transfonnation ' through the introduction 
of many Southern forms. This is to he atti-ihuted, for the 
most part, to the influence of 'southcrniem', especially to 
the influence of Chaucer, upon the author. The handwriting 
of the extant MS. is certainly Scottish. 

7. Date,* The last quarter of the 15tb century. Tho 
MS., as is shown by the handwriting, belongs to the very 
end of the 15th century. The poem may have been written 
towards the end of the reign of James III or in the reign 
of James IV. 

8. Author. Unknown. 

9. Bibliography. 

Manuscripis: Kk. 1. 5, Cambridge Univ. Library. 
Editions: Stevenson, for the Maitland Club, L., 1839; 
Skeat, EETS., 1865, No. 6; 2nd ed., 1870. 

' Chr6tieD, In all probability ; G. Paria, §57, 61; flom. XII 507, 516. 
' Paris {Hitt. Lift. 200; uf. 204 — 7) citea the knight Ider as one 
who, before Lancelot, was said to have loved Guonever. 
' p. 135. ' Ed., p. xii. ' Skeat, pp. xv— m 

' .Skeat, p. xii. 
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Selections: WOlker, ^. LB., 11 115, (tt. 1166— 1272).' 
General Refermces: Brand), § 138. AnalyseB of the 
French prose Lancelot: P.Paris, III; Dnniop, 1 179 ff. On 
Lancelot: G, Paris, in Rom. X 405-9r>, XII 459—534. 



^xyTT Le Morte Arthur. 
1. Subject. Tbe love of Elaiue for Lancelot; the 
condemnation of the qneen as a poisoner and her reseae 
from the stake by her champion, Lancelot; the discloBiire 
to Arthur of the guilt of I^aucelot and the Qneeii; Mordred's 
treason and the death of Arthnr. 

3. Specimen. Vr. 3494—3517: 

To the kynge A-gajne weote be thare 

And sayd, "leve 8jr, I saw An hand; 

Onte of tlie water it cam Alle bare, 

And thryge brandysshyd that Ryche hrande." 

'helpe me Bone that I ware there.' 

he lede fays lord \iito that stroDde; 

A rychfe shyppe wyth uiaste And ore, 

Fulle of ladyes there they fonde, 

The ladyes that were feyre and Free, 

Curteysly the kynge gan they fonge, 

And one, that bryghtest was of blee, 

Wepyd Bore, and hnndys wrange, 

'Broder,' she sayd, 'wo ys me, 

Fro lecbyng hafstow be to longe; 

I wote that gretely grenyth me, 

For thy pajufes Ar fulle atroage.' 

The knygbt kest A rewfulle rowne, 



' See PF.MS. I 8-1 (ReliqKes, Bk. II, No. B) for a mere fragment 
of a bsllad, Sir Lancelot Du Lake, bued on Malory's Morte Darthur, 
Bk. VI, ChB. vii, viii, ii. ' 



There he Btode, sore and vnsownde, 
And say, 'lord, wliedyr Ar ye bowne, 
Alias, whedyr wylle ye fro me fownde?' 
The kyuge spake wyth A sory sowne, 
"I wylle wende A lytelle Btownde 
In to the vale of Avelovne, 
A whyle to hele me of my woiinde." 



I 

I 



3. Story. Four years after the Quest of the Holy 
Grail is ended, Arthur proclainis a tournament at Winchester 
in order to revive the honor of his eonrt. To this tonrua- 
ment Sir Lancelot decides to go in disgnise. On his way 
to Winchester he lodges in the castle of the Earl of Aseolot. 
Almost at sight, the earl's daughter, ' red as blossom on 
briar', sets her heart upon him and confesses her love. 
Lancelot replies that his heart is bestowed elsewhere; he 
consents however to wear her sleeve upon his helmet at the 
tournament. Lancelot and one of the earl's sons take the 
weaker aide in the tournament, that of the challenger, 
Galehaat, and Lancelot overthrows the best knights on the 
king's aide, Bors, Ewain and Lionel. He is himself sorely 
wounded and rides away to the house of his companion's 
aunt; when better, he is removed to Aseolot. Arthur's 
knights search for and discover the abode of Lancelot. 
Later, Gawain comes to Aseolot, but finds that Lancelot has 
departed. The Maid of Aseolot' tells him that Lancelot 
has takeu her for his ' lover ' and shows him Lancelot's 
shield. On his return to court, Gawain tells the queen of 
Lancelot's new love. When l*ancelot arrives and seeks an 
interview with the queen, she breaks into lamentation because 
be will wed the Earl of Ascolot's daughter. Lancelot says 
that he knows nothing of these tidings, but thinking that 
the queen wishes him away, he speeds to the forest. 

Some time after his departure, there is seen one day 
descending the river a boat which bears a dead lady, the 
'fairest of maids'. Gawain recognizes her as the Maid of 



B not otherwise named, 
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Aecolut. whom he onen asked to be a lover of bis own; he 
anin upon favr k lettur telling that she dies of nDreqnJted 
love for Lancelot. She is buried a« befito her rank. The 
■lueen grieves deeply for Lancelot. 

A Scottish knight dies from eating a poisooed apple, 
panned to him at the table by the qneen. Accused by the 
knight's brother of the crime, Gncnever ia condemned to 
be burned, nulees within forty days she ean find a champion. 
The qnecD upon her kneee pleads with the bravest knights 
to espouse her cause, but in vain; the king joins bis en- 
treaties to hers, and tinally Sir Bors undertakes the champion- 
ship. Uors, Lionet and Eetor, while praying in a forest 
chapel fur Bors' encceBS, meet Lancelot, who promiseB to 
tight for the queen. He comes and wins, wherenpon a 
squire confesses to the poisoning. Lancelot is restored to 
the favor of the queen. 

Agravain, against the will of Gawain, discloses the 
gnilt of Lancelot and Guenevt-r to Arthur, and a plot is 
theu laid to entrap the lovers. During Arthur's absence on 
a bunt, fourteen knights surprise Lancelot in the queen's 
chamber. In response to their challenge he admits them 
one by one to the room, encounters, and kills them all 
with the exception of Mordred, who fliee. More than one 
hundred knights and squires accompany Lancelot from conrt. 
Later they rescue the <|ueeii, whom Arthur has coudemned 
to be burned. In this rescue Gawaiu's two brothers are 
killed, and Gawain becomes Lancelot's bitterest enemy. 
Lancelot takes the queen to his castle of 'Joytis Gard', 
where Arthur in vain besieges bini. By order of the pope, 
the queen is tinally restored to her husband. Lancelot 
retires to his kingdom on the Continent, whither Arthnr, 
with a great host, pursnes him. Lancelot desires peace, 
but Gawain, though twice severely wounded in single combat 
with Lancelot, is implacable. 

News comes of the treachery of Mordred and of hiS' 
attempt to kill the queen. Arthur hastens home and wins 
two great battles, but Gawain is slain in the battle at the< 
landing. Warned by Gawain's spirit and other visions not 
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to fight, Arthur proposes a trnce; bnt later, suspecting 
treachery, begins a battle that rages furiously until evening. 
Only Arthur, Lncan, and Bedivere are left on the one side, 
and Mordred on the other. Arthur kills Mordred, who, as 
he falls, smites Arthur heavily npon the helm. Lncan and 
Bedivere support the king to a chapel, where the night 
is passed in prayer. The king comuiands Bedivere to 
east the sword Excalibnr into the sea. Bedivere twice 
hides the sword; but reproached by Arthur for his dis- 
obedience, the third time he obeys the king's eomoiand. 
A hand from the water seizes and brandishes the sword, 
then 'glints away like a gleam'. Bedivere helps Arthur to 
the shore, where lies a ship full of ladies. The lady 
'brightest of beauty' weeps and wrings her hands over the 
king. Arthur tells Bedivere that he is going to the vale 
of Avalon for a while to be cured of his wound. The ship 
leaves the land and Bedivere sees it no more. All night 
he roams the wood weeping; at daybreak he comes to a 
forest chapel, where be finds Arthur's tomb, and learns from a 
hermit that the king was buried there at midnight by ladies. 
Lancelot comes with an army to aid Arthur. Hearing 
of his death, he seeks the queen, who has become a nun; 
she refuses him a kiss, and bids him go home and marry. 
Instead, he lives seven years a penitent, prayerful monk at 
the hermitage where Arthur lies. When dying he sees 
Heaven open to him. His brother Ector buries him in Joyus 
Gard. Eetor finds the <|ueen dead, and buries ber beside 
the king. The place is now called Glastonbury. The 
monks slug 

'Jhesu, that suffrfed woundfcs aore 
Grannt vs Alle the blysse of hevyn.' 

4. Origin. Sommer, in his investigation of the sources ' 
of Malory's Morte Darthur, reaches the following conclusion 
in regard to the sources of Le Morte Arthur.^ — It is based 



on two French eoarces, wliicli in eome points contradict 
esch other: The \n\gate-Lancelol' is the sonree of the first 
part (II. 1—1181) up to the gap; for the remainder (li. 1318— 
39*59), the source was that used by Malory for his last two 
booke,^ namely a Suite de Lancelot, only a fragment s of 
which is extant but whicli mtiBt have been a modified 
version of the long Valgaie -Lancelot, charaeterized by 
greater precision and dealing more excluBively with the hero. 
At the point where the poet probably began to follow 
the Suite Ac Lancelot, i. e. after 1. 1181, a folio or leaf of 
the mannecript is missing; * and after the gap the narrative 
begins abruptly in the middle of the episode of 'Gnenever 
and Mador de la Porte', already narrated, with the ex- 
ception of the closing scene, in II. 832— 951.^ The first part 
of the episode thus rewritten ia conjectured to have been 
on the missing leaf, and is represented in substance by 
11. 832 — 911 ; the episode as rewritten is completed withont 
interruption." The arrangement finally adopted by the poet 
for 11. 1 — 1671 is accordingly represented by the following 
order; (1) iDtrodnction and the episode of 'Lancelot and 
Elaine', 11.1-831, 952—1181; (2) Episode of 'Gnenever 
and Mador de la Porte', 11. 832—911, 1318-1671.1 



' Cf. infra, p. S. 

■ Sommor coDcludes that fur Oiese buoks Malury alsu used H. H. 
Wechssler [Graal-Lanctlol-Cyclua, Qalle, I bO&} p. :)6 and Mead, 
pp. 305—1 D, conclude tbat M. used only the Frenish souico. Tbe ballad 
un King Arthur's Death (see bfrii, p, Z08) has, .Sommer hulds (p. 269, 
n. 1), the aamo souice. 

^ Eighteen fuliuB, corresponding substitnlially to Malurj'e booka 
si and xii. It was uuly after Samuier had reached hia concluaionB that 
he discovered the fragment of the Suite de Lancelot in a manuscript 
of the Trixtan (British Mnsenm, Ma. Add. 5474): pp. 272— 78. 

• After folio 102. 

" Od tbe cause of this eojifnsion, see Sommer, p. 11, n. 1, last 
parag aph cf p 249 

Cf the pos t n of U. 952—1181. 

Somni (p 11 n. 1} omits )]. 912-927 as being to a cert^ 
extent epeat d bj II 1318— 1331, and II, 928— 951, as being an apparent 
cont ad 1 on t II I4b7— 1503. 



The version of Arthur's death in our romance is also 
essentially the version of Malory,' lu the latter version 
nn additional fact of Bpeeial interest is that one of the 
ladies in the boat was Arthur's sister, Morgan le Fay.^ The 
prose Lancelot says nothing of Arthur going to Avalon; he 
is taken away in a boat by Morgan aud other ladles, and 
later his tomb is found in the 'black chapel', which is not 
said to be in Glastonhnry. ^ 

The version of Arthur's death represented by the prose 
Lancelot, M. H., and Malory, unites two earlier versions, the 
mythical and the historical; the historical version has clearly 
triumphed. Zimmer* points out the following facts concerning 
the two versions: The historical version was that of the 
ancient Welsh hero-legend; the Annales Cambriae, belonging 
to the 10th centnry, for the year 537 records the death of 
Arthur and Medraut in the battle of Camlan. Avalon aud its 
eouuected conceptions were unknown in Welsh literature 
before Geoffrey of Monmouth (1135). The mythical vereion 
came from Brittany.* It was evidently known to William of 



' Cf. supra, p. 185, For valusiblc notes and referencea on the 
prindpal fe&tnTes cort-Ted by the etoiy of M. H., see Mead. On the 
love of Lancelot and Gneoever, aeo supra, pp. 1B7— B9. 

' HhJ8, 348, holds that Morgan and the Lady of the Lake are 
the SBjne perBon viewed nnder different aspects: 'At one time as kind 
and benevolent aud at another as hostile and truculent'. Cf. her rOIe 
in Sir Qauain and the Green JCnight, stijira, p. 210. 

> 1 follow the analysiB of Samnier, pp. 2liS — 271. 

* Za. f. franz. Sptache «. Litt., XII 238— 25H {Bretonische Elemente 
in ikr Arthursage dea Gottfried von Monmouth). 

^ Avalon was the Breton name for aa isle of the Western ocean, 
in the region of the setting sun; it was tlie land of the dead, including 
the abode of tlie Blessed. (Eom. XII 510-12. Cf. supra, pp. ue— 50.) 
The 'isle of glaas' described in Clir-Stieu'a Eitc, vv. 1933, sq., and of 
which Mahetoas was lord is also ta be identiiied with Avalon. (Cf. 
the story of Melwas, p. 197, supra; see Zimmer, op. cit., 251—2.) 
Mortals who had not died sometimes visited the 'happy isle' and 
returned thence. (Cf. pp. 14S— 9; Child I 318.) Eliys [Celtic Scathen- 
doni, ISSS) cites numerous Irish and Welsh stories of visits to Uadea, 
of which a few plaue the Celtic Elysium on an island (pp. 842, 343, 
550, 041). 
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Malitief)bnry in 1125,' and tlie narrative of HcrmanQ of Laon, 
who wrote in 114t> of cvt-iils ofcnrriog iii 1113. shows that hy 
the lattvr liate the helii-f in the return of Arthur had gained 
a hold in Cornwall and that fhp legend waa already known, 
hnt discreditpd. in Normandy.' The statement of Geoffrey' 
that Arthur was fatally wounded shows the ioHaenee of 
the mythical version by the hiBlorical. Thia ' union ' of the 
two versions may have been the work of Geoffrey, ^ or he 
may have found them already noited in Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, or SomerBet, where after 1067 Bretons, i. e. Arroori- 
eans, received gifts of land from William L In Geoffrey's 
account of Arthur's last battle, Rh5s,' in accordance with 
his general theory of the origin of the Arthurian legend, 
sees a 'quaBi-historieal' version of a Celtic solar myth on 
the conflict between light and darkness, disturbed, however, 
hy the influence of a historical faci 

Another feature of the tradition eoncerniug Arthur's 
death, which nndonbtedly inflnenced the later historical 
version, is first recorded hy William of Malmesbnry in 1139 
in his Antiquitates ccdesiae Olastontcnsis,'' when he says 
that the ancient British name for Glastonbury was Ynis- 
witrin [isle of glass], of which the English name was a 
rendering.* Then, without further explanation, he adds 
that the place was also called the isle of Avalon, signifying 
in British the 'isle of apples',^ or named from a certain 

' Geala regtim Angliae, I §■ 8. 

' Zimmer, op. «(., XIU lOfi— 11!. 

■ Earlier in Lis narrative <Bk. VII, 3) Geoffrey eaiisefl Merlin to 
prophesy that Arthur's end would bo uDcertain. 

* pp. 13—1'^; cf. MacCallmn, 15— iti. 

" San-Maite, 123 (op. cit. on p. 115). On the genuineness of the 
pftsaage, see Qennania XII 276; Paul u. Braane, Beitrage, III 326; 
Baiat, Zs. f. rom. Phil. XiX 326—45. 

° A false etymology, of coarse. The Old English form waa 
GlaeBtingabyrig, Glaestingaburb, (See Eom. X 491 ; Zimmer, ep. eit., 245.) 
Glastonbury, surruunded as it is by marshes, has alwiijs been compared 
to an island; see William of Malmeabury, Gesta Pontiftcum, p. 190; cf. 
RUys, 330, n. 2. 

' Id the Vita Merlini of GeoEfrey, the island to which Arthnr is 
carried fur healing by Morgen la also termed 'insula pomorum'. 
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Avaltoc,' 'who is said to have dwelt there with bis daughters 
on account uf the aeereey of the place.' lu this passage 
William says nothing of Arthur. The Vita Gildae, which 
can seareely he much later than Geofirey'B Historia and 
MalmesbnTj''8 Aniiquiiates,''- makes Glastonbnry the strong- 
hold of Melwas, who was, as we have seen,' originally the 
king of the dead. This identifieation of Avalon with 
Glastonbnry is thought by some scholars to represent the 
localization of an ancient Celtic 'other-world' myth.* 
Zimmer, on the other hand, regards it as merely a ' erudite 
fable' suggested by the union of the historical and the 
mythical version of Arthur's death, and in turn Bnggesting 
the claim made by the abbot of Glastonhnry in the last 
quarter of the 12th century that Arthnr's grave had been 
diacovered there." 

The belief underlying the return of Arthur has not 
been confined to the Celts. 

6. Metre.' 3834 ^ verses in stanzas of eight lines rimed 
alternately. The stanza is a doubling of the four line ballad- 
stanza;^ irregularities in the scheme of both stanza and 
rime are not infrequent. As an ornament to his verse the 
poet makes a 'very rich use' of alliteration, 

6. Dialect. N.W. Midland, according to Seyferth;^ 
Morris, whose opinion is quoted hy the editor,io pronounced 

> According to Bhys, 336, a Celtic dark divinity. Zimmer, op. 
cit., 349, Buggesta an Armorican derivation for Avalon, meaaing 'isle 
of air '. 

' ZimmBF, op. cit., 251—2. » pp. 197—98. 

' Bom. XII S12— 14; Htttt, Stvdifs, 22.1. Tbe romance of Hurmnri 
several times speaks of Qlaeatingebieres aa the residence of Arthur: 
Swt. Litt , 153. On the localisation of the marvellotis in the Middle 
Age, see Eedier {op. cit. on p. 153) SKIi. 

' Giraldas Cambreusis, Specviwni tcclesiae, II 9. See Caist, (op. cit. 
on p. 207, n. 1) 336—39. 

» Seyferth, pp. 59—74. 

' Fumivall allows 136 lines for the folio missing after fol. 102 
(1. imi); Sonimer (p. 11, n. 3), but 62 lines. 

" Cf. the Sowdone of Babylone, p. ST. 

" p. 57. « p. XT. 
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t)ie dialect E. Midland. The mnnuseript is the work of two 
Hcribes, tht> home of thu first (vv. 1^1001) baring been the 
E. Midland; that of the aei-ODd {vv. 1092 ff.}, the borderland 
between the E. Midland and the Sonth.' 

7. Date. The end of the Hth century; at the latest, 
about 1400.1 Furuivall dates tho MS. from abont 1460, the 
language of tbe poem being somewhat earlier. 

8. Aathor. Unknown. On lingnietic gronnda, Se>-ferth* 
rejects Sommer's conjecture that the poem is by the antbor 
of the romance, The lyfe of Ipomydon,* found in the same 
munnseript. 

9. Uiblingi-aphy. 

Manuscripts: Harluian 2252, British Museum. 

Editions: Famivall, L. and Cambr., 18G4,* 

General References: BiandJ, § 125; Herbert Coleridge 
in the Introduction to FurnivaH'B ed.; Ellis (analysis), 
143—187; Newell, King Arthur and the TaJde Hound, II 
199 — 239 (an abridged rendering in prose), Boston and 
N. Y., 1897; Mead, Selections from Malory's Morte Darthur, 
Boston and London, 1897 (notes). 

Monographs: Seyferth, Spracke und Metrik des mittel- 
engl. strophtsclien Gediehtes 'Le Morte Arthur' und scin 
Verhaltniss eu 'The Lyfe of Ipomydon', in Berliner Bdtrage 
eur germ. u. rom. Pkilologie, Vlll; Brnce, J. D., On tbe lit- 
latwn heiwam Uarl. MS. 2252 and Malory's Morte Darthur,^ 
1900.1 



' Seyferth, 58—59. 

» Seyferth, 5S. » pp. 74-8. 

* Ed. Weber, 11 279; KiJIhing, Lelpaio, l&BO. 

' The fragment of a ballud or short poem on King Artk^nr'a 
Death is priuted in FF. MS. I 61)1— 5(J7i (Meliques, Bk. 7, No.4i Chad, 
tS57, I 40). 

^ This wimu to my notice too late for examinatiou. 

' The two romances named ticluw have a alight external connection 
with Arthurian legend. —Sir Diigrevant: Ed. Halliwi-U, Thornton 
Eomaiices (sec p. 133), lUU-l vv. in the lU-lioe tail-rime stanza. Northern 
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XXXin. Romance Poems on Gawain.' 




1. The Green Knight 
Subject, See No. XXV. 

3. Story. The following are the principal pointB in 
which the story of this 'romance poem' differB from that 
of its original, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

The wife of Sir Bredbeddle, a man of the 'west 
Countrye', loves Sir Gawain, though Bhe has never seen 
him, becanBe he is hold in l)attle. This lady's mother, a 
witch named Agteb, induces her son-in-law to go to court 
to prove Sir Gawain.* After reaching the court, Sir Bred- 
beddle proposes that one of the knights shall, if possible, 
strike off his head, upon condition that after a twelvemonth 
he may give the knight a return-stroke at the Green Chapel. 
Each man present is ready to do the deed, but Gawain 
says to the king: 'Remember 3 am your sister's son. It 
wonld be a great villainy if yon did not pnt this deed on 
me.' The blow is not struck until after the feast After 



dialect, 1351)— 1400 (Brandl, § 79). Except that the hero is said 
(w, 1 — 32) to be a knight of the Roioid Table and a nepliew of the 
king (who is not named), the romance has no connection, so far as I 
am aware, with the Arthurian cycle. Lllhke (o^*. cit. on p. 178) p. 27, 
finds that the anthor has nndonbtedly made cunsiderahle use of the 
Awatett of Arlhwr.—^it Cleges: Ed. Weber, Metrical Romances, L., 
ISII, I 32!!; Treichel, in E.St. XXII 345— S9. fi7i) vv. in the 12-line 
tail-rime stanza. N. Midland dialect, beginning of the 15th century. 
Sir Cleges is a rich, generous, and pious kniglit of tlie Roimd Table 
of Uther, the father of Artliur. Like Launfaj, Sir Cleges becomes 
impuverislied tlirimgh the fe.osta that he gives. The leading motive, 
in its oldest and simplest form, is found in an Oriental tale. 

' In French romance Gawain, the model of ehivalric perfection, 
haa, properly speaking, no biography; he ia the hcru of numerous 
episodic romances: Hist. Lilt., 33. On Gawnin in Arthurian legend, see 
Oil. cit., pp. 20^5. 

' Aa three lines are missing here, we do not know her preoise 
request. 
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telling of the de]iarture of the Green Knight, the anthm 
remarks that all this ivaa done hy enchantment The Green ■! 
Knight npon Ui& return home will not tell his folk, what 
doughty deeds he hoe done; he knows certainly that Ms 
wife loves Sir Gaw&in. 

At the castle where G-awain is entertained, the identity 
of his host with the Green Knight is diselosed to the reader. 
After the pledge between the knights and the departure of the ■ 
host for the hnnt, the witeh leads her daughter to Gawain'sa 
Iwdside, and tells htm to take her, as she loveB him. Thel 
lady kisses him thriee and tells him of her love, bnt Gawain 
refuses to ho notrne to liia host. He however accepts from 
her a white lace as a protection in combat. At the Green 
Chapel, the knight strikes at Gawain bnt once, slightly 
wounding him; Gawain then draws his sword, saying that 
the knight is entitled to bnt one blow. The knight, after 
discovering himself to Gawain, says that he will eoDsidera 
himself paid for the white lace, if Gawain will take hinq 
to Arthur's oonrt, which Gawain does. 

This story shows why a Knight of the Bath wears th^ 
lace until he has won his 'shoen', or a lady of high estate! 
shall take the lace from his neck for his doughty deeds.! 
King Arthur decreed this at Sir Gawain's request. 

3, Origin. The original of the Grene Knight ; 
donbtedly Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, though som^ 
intermediate foiTu of the story may have been the direetj 
source of the present version. ' The witeh Agteh waafl 
probably suggested by Morgan le Fay, who appears in thaf^ 
original as an ugly old woman, the instigator of thel 
challenge with the purpose of putting Queen Guenever intol 
deadly fear. 

In the 15th century, 'the school of the Gawain-poet'J 
says Brandl, ' thrown into shadow by that of Chaucer, 
running ont in variations, increasingly vulgar, of its favoriU 
motive of the chivalric test.' 
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4. Metre. 528 tv. in the tail-rime Btanza of six lines 
aab cch). 

5. Dialect, That of the more Southern Midland. ' 

6. Date, 15th ceotnry. 

7. Aathor. Unknown. 
S. Bibliography. 

Manusoripis : Percy MS., latter half of the 17th century; 
Madden, p. Ixiii, aays that a minute account of the MS. 
with a list of the first fifty-nine articles in it is found in 
Dr. Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron, 111 338 — 344. 

Editions: FF. MS. 11 56; Madden, 224—42 {noteB, 352).— 
Brandl, § 113.' 



2, The Turk and Gowin. 

1. Subject, Gawain accepts a challenge from a Turk 
to give and receive a bnfi^et, and has strange adyentarea 
in the Isle of Man. 

2. Story.2 One like a Tnrk appears at Arthnr'a court 
and asks who is hardy enough to give and take a buffet 
Gawain evidently accepts the challenge. The Tnrk threatens 
to make Gawain as afraid as any man in ' middleearth ' ere 
he sees the court again. Gawain says that he will never 
flee from any adventure, and goes with him. They come 
to a hill, where the earth opens and closes again; Gawain 
is a-dread. When they have reached an underground castle, 
the Turk, strange to say, implores Gawain to give him 
another buffet. ' 

*We next find them sailing over the sea as friends; 
they arrive at a castle inhabited by the King of Mau 

' BniDdl; cf. siipra, p. 151 on LandavaU. 

* The MS. is very imperfect. 

" Accurdmg to Hales nnd Fumivall, t 88. Madden aays, ' the 
couBter-biiffet is demanded by the Turk'. The MS. here is very im- 
perfect. 

' From this point the atiuiiuary is Madden's. 



(a heathen soldan) and a rent of giants. A trial of skiU| 
takes place at tennia in ^vbich Gawain is assisted 1 
Turk, who passes for the knight's 'boy'. Other trials of 
strength follow, which end in the diecomfitnre of the giants. 
The soldau and one of liis ront lay some plan to kill 
Guwain, but are prevented by the Tnrk, who, putting on 
a coat of invisibility, throws the giant into a boiling cauldron 
of lead and the soldan into the fire. After this, the Turk 
desires Gawain to strike off his bead. Gawain at first refrtses; \ 
bnt on his compliance in place of the Tnrk rises np , 
stalwart knight, Sir Grower by name, who aings a Te Deum ' 
by way of thankfulness and to prove his orthodoxy. By 
this feat the ladies and knights confined in the castle are 
delivered from thraldom. The kingdom of Man is bestowed i 
I by Arthur upon Sir Grojver. 

3. Origin.' The commencement is probably borrowed 
from the Green Knight '^ and imperfectly amalgamated with 
the main story. This embodies certain superstitions of the 
isle of Man, where it was 'firmly believed for many a 
century that tbe island was tenanted by a population of 
giants'; traditions of magnificent underground apartments 
also exist there. 

4. Metre. 335 verses, in the tail-rime stanza of six: \ 
lines {aab cch) with frequent alliteration. 

5. Dialect. N. Midland or the North; tbe author may I 
have come from the Isle of Man.^ 

6. Date, 15th century (Brandl); IGth century (Paris)*. I 

7. Author. Unknown- From the versification, Madden | 
judges that the poem evidently proceeds from tbe i 
hand aa The G^rnc Jinigbt. 'Nor will it, perhaps, be wrong J 
to assign to one hand tbe greater part, if not the whole,! 
of the romance-stories in the manuscript.'' 
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: Madden, 355. 
' p, 356. 
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, Bibliograpliy. 

,■ Percy Folio; see supra, p. 212. 
Editions: PF. MS. J 88—102; Maddeu, 243—55 (notes, 
355).— Brandl, § 127. 



The Jeaste of Syr Gawayne, 
Subject. A love-adventnro of Gawain'e. 

3. Story. [Gawain, having left the siege of Branlant, 
in a niagnifieent pavilion ii beautiful maiden.] ' whose 
full favor he wins.^ The lady's father enters the pavilion, 
and npon seeing Gawain- with bis daughter insists, in spite 
of Gawain'a offer of amends, upon fighting with hira. Gawain 
overthrows and wounds the father, who promises to iight 
no more against him that day. Two brothers, in turn, 
share their father's fortune; last eomes the oldest brother, 
Brandies, 'Of knyghthode he had no peere.' With him 
Gawain fights until dark; both are wounded, but neither 
asks for mercy. Finally Brandies proposes that they shall 
swear npon their swords, whenever they meet again to fight 
to the death. To this Gawain assents, and after requesting 
kind treatment for the lady, departs on foot for the court. 
Brandies reviles and beats his sister, who leaves the pavilion 
and goes wandering to and fro; they never see her again. 
Sir Brandies and Gawain never meet again, whereof they 
are full glad. 

3. Origin, The source of the J^easte of Gawain is an 
episode in the first continuation of the Perceval of Chretien 
de Troyes.^ Except for the loss of the opening lines, the 
English poem seems complete in itself, but it covers the 
first part only of the story found in the French, and then, 
in a few additional sentences, gives an entirely different 



> According (o the French; the opening lioeB of the English puem 
are wanting. 

' According to one account in tte French {Perceval, y. uaST, sq.), 
lady offere herself to Gawain, having long loved h 



• Vy, 1 



i6— 17481: Siat.Litt., 192, i 
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ending. According to the Freach,' the first part of the 
narrative closes with the departure of Gawain from the 
pavilion. At a enbseqnent part of the romance, Arthur and 
his court arrive at a stately castle, which proves to be that 
of Brandelya. Here Gawain relates bis former adventure, 
his narrative differing widelj", at least as regards his wooing 
of the lady,^ from the earlier account.' When Gawain has 
finished his story, Brandelye enters, and the two knights 
fight by candle-light. The lady appears upon the scene 
with her child, whom she inteqtoses between the eombatenta; 
Brandelys bmtally kicks the child away, to the great 
indignation of Arthur. BracdelyB is etriiek down, and finally 
persuaded to yield. He is made a knight of the Round 
Table, and grants forgiveness to the penitent Gawain, who 
begs it on his knees. 

This story concerning Gawain aerves in the French as 
an introduction to the adventures of his son, 'The greatly 
abridged manner in which the author speaks of these ad- 
ventures,' says Paris,* 'shows that he referred to a sonree 
where they were reconnted in detail.' In the second con- 
tinuation of the Perceval, the son of Gawain appears for 
an instant under the surname of the Bel Besconm. From 
the first continuation, it is seen that his youth much 
resembled that of Perceval and of Tyolet. 'The primitive 
hero of the adventure of the fier baiscr had a similar 
youth, and this is without doubt the cause of this adventure 
being attributed to the son of Gawain.'*' 

4. Metre. 541 verses in stanzas of six lines; 
scheme, ctahccb. 

6. Dialect. The South or more Southern Midland (Brandl). 

6. Date. 15th century (Brandl). The Douce MS. 'contains 
transcripts of several Romances apparently taken from editioos 
earlier than Copland's' (cf. mpra, p. 31). 



i 
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> As summciTized bj Hodden. 

■ See M&dden'B eimunaries. * ! 

* Oj>. cit, 192— es. » Op. cit. 



STBE GAWENE AND THE CARLE OP dSffiLTTtB. 

7. Anthor. Unknown. 
S. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts:' Donee, BodL Library; 1564; dese. by 
Madden, p. Ixiii, — Harleian 5927, art 32, preeerves the last 
leaf of another edition in black letter, printed by Thos. Petyt. 

Editions: Madden, 207 (notes, 348).— Brandl, § 113- 
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4. Syre Qawene and the Oarle of Oarelyle. 

I. Snbject. Gawaio'e adventure with an evil hoet. 

3. Story. Gawain, Kay, and Bishop Bawdewyn take 
shelter for the night in the eastle of the Carl of Carlile, a 
host of evil reputation. When the knights are admitted to 
the earl's presence, a boar, a lion, and a bear rise from 
before the fire and wonld have killed the strangers, bnt for 
the carl's command. Gawain greets his host, kneeling before 
him. After being treated to vrine from a golden cnp holding 
nine gallons, each knight in turn goes ont to see how his 
Bteed fares. The Bishop, and then Kay, finds a foal of the 
earl's standing by his palfrey, eating with him. Each turns 
the foal away, Kay turning her out into the rain, and each 
ia struck to the ground by a blow from the watching carl. 
Gawain brings the foal back into the stable, puts her beside 
his own steed, and covers her with his mantle. The carl 
thanks him courteously many times. When supper is ready, 
the carl bids Gawain east a spear full in his face, adding 
that it will not hurt him. Gawain obeys; the earl bends 
his head, and the spear breaks against the stone wall. 
Gawain is seated opposite the carl's wife, whose beanty 
renders him unable to eat or drink. After supper, the carl's 
daughter, with shining golden hair and garments gleaming 
with jewels, comes in and playB upon the harp, singing of 
love and of Arthur's arms. Then they are led to their 
chambers. The earl takes Gawain to his own room, tells 
his wife to enter the splendid bed, and then bids Gawain 
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to take ber in his arms and kias her. When Gawain baa 
obeyed, the carl dismisseB bim, bat takes him to his 
danghter's room. 

The nest morning, the carl tellB Gawain that twenty 
winters ago he made a yow that every man who lodged 
with him should be slain nnless he wonld do his will; he 
then sbowB Gawain the bonee of his victims lying in their 
blood. He will now amend his ways and found a chantry, 
where ten jtriests shall sing masses for the aonls of the 
murdered men until Doomsday. 

Gawain and his companions, taking with them the 
carra daughter, return to Arthur's conrt. Arthur accepts 
an invitation to dine the nest day with the earl, and thinks 
that he never had a better dinner. Arthur makes the earl 
lord of the country of Carlile, and a knight of the Round 
Table. Gawain is wedded to the carl's daughter. The 
poem closes formally with 'Amen'. 

3. Origin, The original of this romance poem is said 
by Madden to be 'the beautiful French fabliau' Le ClievaUer 
a I'epee. The English poem corresponds, but only in general 
outline, with the tirst of the two originally unrelated parts 
of the French poem. In this livst part, according to G. Paris, 
the primitive tale, undoubtedly of Welsh origin, is moch 
altered and united' with the episode of 'the perilous bed', 
which figures several times in narratives relating to Gawain, 
but which has nothing in common with the tale in question. 
The English poem Paris regards as much nearer the primi- 
tive form of the tale, and as representing ' without doubt a 
lost Anglo-Norman source'. A ballad of the 16th century, 
evidently a working over of the older English poem, contaiuB 
a different denouement, which Paris thinks must be primitive, 
but which on account of its fantastic character, the copyist 
of the older poem may have suppressed. The additional 
incident is as follows: When Gawain, after a night spent 
as in the older version, bide the carl adieu, he is condncted. 
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e first part uf the fabliau. 
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into a room hnng with swords and ordered to emite off his 
host's head. Gawain obeys only when the earl threateos 
him with a similar fate. When Gawain has struck the blow, 
the carl, who was forty cubits high, rises up the height of 
Sir Gawain. The carl says that forty winters ago he was 
'so ahapen by necromancy' until a knight of the Round 
Table shonld smite off bis bead. A similar adventure forms 
tlie close of The Turk and Gowin,^ whose beginning recalls 
Sir Gatvain and the Green Knight. 

4. Metre. 660 w, in the IS-liue tail-rime stanza, with 
the rime-scheme, aab cd) ddb eeh. 

5. Dialect. Classified by Brandl with the literature 
belonging to the N. Midland or to the North. 

6. Date. Brandl assigns it to the 15tb, G. Paris,^ to 
the 14th eentui'y. 

7. Author. Unknown. 

8. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: 10 Porkington Library; deac. by Madden, 
(op. cU. on p. 168) pp. Iviii — Ixiii. 

Editions: Madden, 188—206, (notes, 344—51). TU 
Carle off Carlile (16th century, 500 vv. in ballad meaaure, 
though some atanzaa have six lines); Madden, 256^74 (notes, 
356); PF. MS., in 275.— Brandl, § 125; G. Paris, Bist UU., 
XXX 67. 



5, The Weddynge of Syr Gl-aweii and Dame Eagnell. 

1. Subject. How Gawain, in order to save Arthur's 
life, weda a hideous woman, and how his deference to her 
will effects her disenchantment. 

2, Story. ^ Arthur while hunting in Ingleswood, is met 
by a groom, Gromer Somer Joure, who, enraged beeanee 
Arthur has taken his lands, threatens the life of the defence- 



' p, 6S, op. eit. infra. 
of Child and of Paria havo been followed. 
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less king, unless within a twelvemonth and a day Arthur 
6hall tell him what women love bt'st. Arthur eontides hia 
sitnation to Gawain. and the two ride in different directions 
far and near, asking the iiuestion of all and eolleeting the 
answers in a book. In the last month of the time Arthur, 
who is by no means confident of the success of his efforts, 
meets in Ingleswood a lady, hideous beyond descriptiou, 
riding on a richly caparisoned palfrey. She tells him that 
she knows hie secret, and knows that of all the answers 
he has colleeted not one will avail. She will sflve him, 
but on one condition only: that Gawain may become her 
husband. The king refers the matter to Gawain, who 
exclaims: 'Is that alll I will wed her once and again, else 
were I no friend.' On the day when the king must give 
hia answer, the hideous lady. Dame Ragnell, tells him that 
above all things women desire to have the sovereignty. 
This answer alone saves the king. Gromer upon hearing 
it aaya that she who gave it was his sister, and wishM 
that he may see her 'burn on a fire'. Dame Ragnell insists 
upon a splendid wedding. Her appetite at the wedding 
dinner is all bnt as boirible as her person.' . . . 'Give me 
at least', says she, 'a kisB for courtesy'. The unhappy 
Gawain, turning towards her, beholds the fairest creature 
upon whom his eyes ever rested. But the lady tells him 
that he must choose whether she shall be fair by night 
and fonl by day, or fair by day and foul by night, Gawain, 
in this strait, leaves all to her. 'Gramerey!' says she. 
'Thou shalt have me fair both day and night.' Then she 
tells Gawain that her stepmother had transformed her into 
an ngly old woman, not to recover her own shape until the 
best knight in England had wedded her and given her the 
sovereignty in all points. The next morning, Arthur and 
others, fnll of anguish, come to see whether Gawain has 
not been slain by the monster with whom they left him. 
What is not their surprise and joy to see him come forth 
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' A leaf of the MS. is wanting here, bat the connectioii ia easily j 
inferred. The acece ia in the nuptial chamber, 
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radiaot from the nuptial chamber, leading his young and 
beautifnl wife, who promisea always to obey him in every 
thiiigl 

3. Ori^n. The story of thia romance, probably of the 
15tb eentui-y, had already been told, with different settings, 
by Gower, ' and by Chaueer in hia Wife of Bath's Talc. 
A ballad in aeven fragmenta, The Marriage of Sir Gawain, 
later than the romance-poem, tells essentially the same 
Btory. In the ballad Arthnr off&rs Gawain to the lady, if she 
will help him; her answer to tie question is 'a woman 
would have her will'; she tella Gawain that the knight 
who asked the hard question of the king is her brother, 
who was under a spell to challenge men either to fight 
with him at odds^ or to answer his question, Paris would 
not derive the ballad from the poem. Gower and Chancer 
both have the variation, 'beyond donbt original in the story, 
that the man whoae life ia saved by rightly answering the 
question has himself to marry the monstrous woman '.^ 
Chaucer'a tale ia not now thought to be derived from 
Gower's. Vv. 6507 — 14 of Qhancer's, ed. Tyrwhitt, are close 
to w. 409—420 of The Wedding.* Paris* regards the three 
as independent derivations, whose relations are not very 
clear, from some ancient source, which it is not rash to 
suppose waa a Breton lay. 

Paris finds in the story the union of two elements 
originally distinct. The first is that of the beautiful maiden 
enchanted by an evil power, who recovers her beauty 
when, in spite of her hideous form, she is loved and married;* 
thia is an element in the romance of Guinglain,'' and may 
be regarded aa the feminine eonnterpart of Beauty and the 
Beast: the second element is the pretended divnlgence of 
woman's secret. 



' ConfeasxQ AmantU, ed. Panli, Bk. I 89— ]04. 
' Cf. the case of the Car! of Caclile, infra, p. 217. 
' Child, 291. ' Chad, 292. ' p. 102. 

' Child, 292, calls aKendon to the ehimge made by Chaucer in 
this element of the story. 
' Ct swpra, p. 136, 



Tales resembliDg The Weddinff of Gawain are found I 
in Cnglish, Gaelic, and Scandinayian literature;' they mnst ' 
have been widely spread dnring the Middle Ages. An Irisb 
parallt^l fonnd in maDasoripte of the r2th and 14tli centuries 
contains the feature of the 'sovereignty'.^ 'Good ia thy 
journey ', says the transformed hag to the hero, 'for /am 
thy Sovranty, and thou shnlt obtain the Bovranty of Erin', 
This feature proves, Mr, Nntt tbinks,^ the dependence t 
the English ballad upon the Irish tale. * In English | 
literature, the Border ballad of King Henry'' has much in I 
common with the story under consideration and is regarded I 
by Child as probably mneh earlier. Analogues have also I 
been pointed ont in Oriental and in African stories,^ The i 
having one shape by day and another by night is a common I 
feature in popular tales.' Generally the person ia some 
kind of an animal by day and a man at night; in one case, 
he is a ring, and in nnotber, a pumpkin, by day. 

4. Metre, With a leaf that ia wanting there would 
be about 92f> lines, in stanzas of six lines, witb the rime- 
Bcherae, aabccb. 

5. Dlaleet. The Soutli, or the more Southern Midland | 
(Brandl). 

6. Date, The 15th century probably.^ 

7. Author, Unknown. 



' See ChUd, 280; CIooBton, 483; Skeat, «8. 

' Told in Acad., 18;12, p. 380, 

" Op. cil., 425. 

' On the 'loatlily lady' in Modiaevol Tomance, see Thomas (_op. 
dt. on p. 1G8) 62—04; Litbl., ISS5, 212; Acad., 1869, p. 255, and 1B92, I 
p. 425. 

» Ed. Child,! 208; Scott, Minstrelsy ofThe Scottish Border, 1802, I 
II 132. 

'See CloQston and Slieat. 

' Child, I 2ao, a, who cites Curtin: Myths and Folk Lore of Ire- 
land, 1890, pp. 51, 68, 89, 71, 1S6. 

' Child, 
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8. Bibliography. 

Manuscripts: Rawlinson C 86, Bodl. Library; close of 
the reign of Henry VII (Child I 289); desc. by Madden, 
infra, p. Ixiv. 

Editions: Madden, 297. — The Marriage of Sir Gawaine, 
ballad: Madden, 288; PF, MS. I 105; Beliques (1794), III 
350; Ritson, AEMR., I, p. ex; Child, I 288. 

General References: Brandl, § 113; Clouston, Originals 
and Analogues, p. 483 (published by the Chaucer Society, 
1887); Skeat, Sources of The Canterbury Tales, 447 — 50, in 
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^ King Arthur and the King of Cornwall , since it is written in 
ballad measure and is printed by Child, is not treated here, althoagh 
Madden prints it with his other 'romance-poems'. Kd. Madden, 275; 
Hales and Fumivall, PF. MS., 61 ; Child, I 283. 



Appendix A. 

CONCERNING THE 0BI6IN OF THE ABTHURIAN LEGENDS. 



That the Arthurian legends have a Celtic nnclens is 
not now disputed. Arthur, it is safe to say, represents a 
war-leader of the British Celts in their 'heroic age', the 
period of their struggle against the German invaders. 
Professor Zimmer, in his study of Nennius,^ through whom 
(m. 796) our earliest account of Arthur comes, reaches the 
following conclusions: Arthur fought in the wars between 
the Britons and the Saxons that terminated in the victory 
of Mons Badonis between 495—501. In the renewed wars 
of the latter half of the sixth century Arthur's memory was 
cherished by the hard-pressed Britons of the North and 
South, and was carried to Armorica by Britons migrating 
thither during this century. ^ 

The legends of which Arthur was the hero assimilated 
older Celtic myths and legends, and through the succeeding 
centuries were constantly modified and altered. Special 
stress is laid by Bh^^s upon the mythical contributions to 
the legend. Arthur he regards as originally a Celtic Culture- 
hero, and other leading characters and features in the 

1 Nennius Vindicatus, Berlin, 1893, pp. 283—290. 

' See OGA.f 1890, p. 818 sq. For additional evidence of the early 
fame of Arthur, of. supra, pp. 205—206; Bajna, in Bom. XVU 161—85 
355-65 (showing that Arthur and Oawain were known in Italy at least 
as early as the close of the 11 th century); Ptttz, Zwr Oeschichte der 
Enttoicklung der ArtvAsage^ Bonn, 1892, diss. 
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' Arthnrian legend as originating in Celtic Bolar niytbe wbicli 
were later given a hiatorieal form; the myth of Arthur, 
the Cnltnre-hero, was 'disturbed by a historical fact'.' 

But how did the Arthurian legends become known to 
tbe trouvferes? Was the nncleus of the niaU'ere de Bretagne 
fiirnisbed by Wales or by Brittany? The two theories 
claiming to answer this question, may be briefly stated as 
follows. (1) The Theory of Paris.^ Professor Gaston 
Paris holds that the Welsh imparted the Arthurian legends 
in lays and tales, to tbe English, to some extent, and much 
more fully to tbe Anglo-Normans. The favorite themes of 
the British lays were made tbe subjects of short Anglo- 
Norman poems, also called lais. In time, the term came to 
be extended to short poems ou romantic themes not neces- 
sarily Celtic. The mati'ere de Bretagne crossed tbe Channel 
in versions of the Anglo-Norman lays, written or oral, tbe 
latter doubtless often in jirose form. It was also, to some 
extent, doubtless brought into France directly by the Welsh 
bards and story-tellers. The contribution of Brittany was 
not made until later, and under the influence of tbe snccess 
of tbe tales from the Britain beyond the sea. — The Anglo- 
Norman Arthurian poems that issued from tbe British lays 
and tales are nearly all lost; we know them only through 
redactions^ English, German, and above all French. The 
author of tbe most celebrated of these redactions, Chretien 
de Troyes, knew tbe Anglo-Norman versions only in a very 
much altered and disfigured state, with many gaps. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth's Ilisioria has been utilized by only a few of 
tbe least ancient of the Frencb prose romances; those in 
verse know nothing of Arthur's marvelous conquests or of 
tbe final catastrophe.* 

Tbe theory of Paris that tbe French verse-romances 



' Arih^wiati Legend- 

• Upp. cit. on p. 85; also Stmt. X 465, XII 4S9, 

' Cf. La Litt. Franf., § 55, on the laya of Marie do France. 

* In general agreement with lie theory of PariB are: F. Lot, Eom., 
1895-flfi, '99i J. Loth, Rev. CeU., XHI 480; d'ArboIa de Jab^vlUe, 
Xa Litt. Celt., I 42, 43. 



drew from Welsh gourees throngh the ADglo-Normaoa vm 
ABgailed by Foerstcr' aa both improbable and anenpporte 
Ijy (;videncc from Anglo-Norman literature.* TUe fa 
alluHioiiB to Arthur in tfae lais are, Foereter holds, mat 
interpolations; and the three romances in the Mabmognia 
correspondiug to the three romances by Chr(5tien on Er« 
Vvain, and Perceval, must be regarded as redactions g 
Chretien's romances, not of his Boarces, as Paris holds. 
Moreover, the Frenoh veree-romances do not give us a 1 
hero legend: they represent Arthur as the world-conquero^ 
who has all his heroic deeds behind him, and who < 
practically nothing; bis role is exactly like that of Charl» 
magne in the later chansons de geste. The knights t 
surround him engage in nothing but adventures, a pun 
emanation of the French chivalry.* 

(2) The Theory of Zimmer:^ Foerster's objections ti 
the theory of Paris are supported further by Professin 
Zimmer, who holds it more reasonable to suppose that th( 
basis of the romantic Arthurian legend, i. e. the legend ) 
found in the French Terse-vomancea, came from Brittany. 
In support of his theory, Zimmer urges; (a) The long inter- 
course of the Bretons with their Romanized neighbors, from 
the seventh century, especially their very close interconra 
with the Normans from the tenth to the middle of th* 
twelfth eentnry; (b) the use of the word hreton by writrai 
of the twelfth century, and of Britannia by Geoffrey \ 
Monmouth (the Bisioria, VII 20) to denote, evidently, thj 
Celts of Annorica, while for 'Welsh', 'Wales', the wor^ 
gallois, Cambria, Gvulia were used; (e) the presence : 

' ChrislianB row Troyea gdmllicke Werke: Bd. II: Der LOwenriU^ 
(Yvain), Halle, 18S7; Bd.III: Erec und Enide, Halle, 1&9U; Ltbl. i\ 
p. 265 ff.— Bd. IV; Der Karrctiritier (Lattcsht) mid das Withelmglebet 
Halle, 189!) (this, I regret to say, 1 have not Been). 

* Yv. p. Kiii; K pp. jcxiv, mv, xxxii— ixxiv. 
' Yv. p. xsiy; E. p. xsxiT. 

* Fc p. xsvlii. 
» (ft) 6QA., 1B9(I, No. 20, 786 ff.; (b) ZsffSp., XII 230fl[. [op.t 

on p. '20a), and (c) XHI l~~l I T (Beitrdge zw Hameaforachv/ng in d 
alt frail):. Arthur epen). 
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leoffrey'8 narrative of proper names baaed upon Freneh- 
iton forms; (d) the presence in the French verse-romaneee 
proper name connected with Brittany linguistically, histo- 
ally, or in both ways; (e) Avalon and its connected eon- 
eeptions are entirely unknown to the Welsh hero-legend, 
but, as testimony from the twelfth century shows, are of 
Breton origin;' (f) the Round Table, first mentioned by 
the Norman Waee, was also unknown to the Welsh in the 
eleventh century; {g} the absence of any true hero-legend, 
in the nsnal sense of the term, in the French romances, a 
fact dne to the peculiar development of the Arthurian legend 
in its new home in "Little Britain'. There the hero-legend 
was not locabzed as in Wales, since the recollection of the 
old home was at iirst too strong. But as the memory of 
Arthur's heroic deeds paled, the historical kernel of the 
legend almost entirely disappeared, while Arthur became 
more and more, and to a much greater extent than in Wales, 
the center of the general legendary element; figures like 
Ywain and Perceval are grouped around Arthur, which, in 
the Welsh hero-legends, stand as the representatives of a 
later time.^ The foreign literary influence, of France and 
especially of Normandy, also contributed not a little to give 
the Breton Arthurian legend a different stamp from that of 
tWales. 

Since the Eastern portion of the Breton territory was 
almost entirely Romanized, it becomes us to be very cautious 
before accepting any particular element in the French 
Arthurian legend as genuinely Celtic. The Round Table, 
for instance, may be considered as a working over of the 
Arthurian legend under the influence of the Charlemagne 
legend; and the figure of Kay, who in the Welsh legend is 
one of the most prominent heroes around Arthur, may have 
been altered in the Breton legend under the influence of 
the figure of Ganelon.^ The Arthurian legend of Brittany, 
,owing to the contact of the Bretons as followers of the 



' Cf. iupra, p. 206. ' Op. oiL 

' GGA., (oj). ci(.) p. &ao. 



a (b) p. 232. 
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Anglo-Norman princes with the Kymri in Cnmbria, Wales, 
and Cornwall, received new elements, > and influenced in 
turn the hero legend of Wales and Cornwall. ^ The narra- 
tive of Geoffrey of Monmouth is, upon the whole, in the 
spirit of the Welsh hero-legend, but it also contains Breton 
features.' 

The Arthurian romances in prose are regarded by Paris 
as based upon those in verse. * But, since the prose romances 
narrate events concerning Arthur, especially concerning his 
wars with the Saxons, not found in the verse-romances, and 
since they also narrate these events more fully and exactly 
in some particulars than does Geoffrey of Monmouth, thejare 
regarded by other scholars as based, in their original form, 
upon the narratives of Breton-French conteurs and fahleurs; 
the present versions are much interpolated from the verse- 
romances. ^ 

^ Op. cit as (c), pp. 86—103. 

« Op. dt. as (b), pp. 299—253, as (c) 18—22. 

' Cf. suprttf p. 206. Zimmer's theory is accepted by Foerster, 
Golther (Oeschichte der deutschen lAt) 142—162, Sommer, III 5. Rh^s, 
while in the main convinced by Z.'s evidence, maintains that the legend 
of the Grail is of Brythonic origin (Introdnction to Morte DartJtur). 
Z.'s theory is controverted by Lot (opp, cit on p. 223). 

* See Bom. XII 485—86, 497—98. 

* See Foenter's Erec, pp. xxxvii— xli; Golther, op. cit, pp. 149 — 50. 



Appendix B. 

TWO MORE GERMANIC LEGENDS. 



1. Sir Gowther. Story: Sir Gowther is the son of a 
fiend (also the father of Merlin) and the Duchess of ' Estryke ', 
the lady having prayed to God for a child, come how it 
may. From infancy, Sir Gowther was *full wild'. Learning 
of his parentage when grown to manhood, he seeks abso- 
lution from the pope, and faithfully carries out the humil- 
iating penance imposed upon him. He fights in disguise 
in the army of the Emperor of Germany, thrice defeats the 
enemy, then marries the daughter of the emperor, whose 
successor he becomes. 

Origin (Breul's ed.): This romance is a version of the 
very popular mediaeval legend of Robert the Devil, known 
in France at least as early as the middle of the twelfth 
century. No historical identification of Robert is possible. 
The romantic version of the story is based upon a religious 
redaction of two widely spread folk-tales; the tale of wishing 
for a child and that of Grindhopf or the male Cinderella. 
The golden-haired hero, endowed with supernatural strength, 
who for a time dwells in obscurity, Breul is inclined to 
trace to a mythical origin. Sir Gowther claims as source 
a Breton lay; it is not based upon any of the extant French 
versions. English versions of the 16th century, independent 
of Sir Gowther, are: (a) in prose, Bobert the Deuyll, printed 
by Wynken de Worde (1510?); (b) a metrical version of (a); 
(c) a prose romance by Thomas Lodge^ 1591. 
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Metre, etc.: 757 w., in the twelre line tail-rime 
composed in the N. E. Midland at the beginning of the 
15th oentnry (Brenl's ed., p. 29), or in N. England. 1350—1400 
(Kaluza, op. cit. infra).~-MSS.: 19, 3, 1, Advocates Librarj', 
VAia.; 17 B XLIIl, Brii NnB.—EdUions: Uttereon, I 167- 
Brenl. Oppeln, 188G; micMS,— Brandl, Am. f. d. Alt. XIV 
205—210; Kalnza, E. St., Xll 78—83; Horn. XV 160; Amjl. 
VII (2) 6; Llbl, 1884 (1) Iti; Ltet, 1886, I458.-Brandl § Sa 



2. Chevelere Assigne. This poem appears 
latest editor to be an epitome of the first 1083 lines of 
French verse-romance or chanson belonging to the end of 
the 12th or the beginning of the 13th century (ed. Hippean, 
1874—77). KrUger (p. 173, op. cit., infra) regards the English 
poem {E] as more nearly related to a Latin version of the 
14th century, both ha^-ing tad, probably, a common source y, 
while 1/ and the French poem (F) probably had a common 
French source. Two English prose versions, only one {E.P.) 
of which is extant (ed. Thorns. 1858), belong to the 16th 
centnry. — E closes at the point where the swans, with one 
exception, regain their human form; F recites the adventures 
of Uelyas (the brother who did not lose his hnman form) 
in company with his swan-brother, closes the personal 
history of Helyaa with his departure from his wife because 
of her disobedience to his command not to inquire con- 
cerning his kith and kio, and then connects the story of 
his descendants with the history of his grandson, Godfrey 
of Bouillon; E. P. (which follows the French folio printed 
in 1504) tells of the return of Helyaa to his own country, 
of the swan-brother's recovery of his homan form, of the 
retirement of Helyas from the world, and of his reunion 
with his wife and daughter upon his death-bed. 

In the French poem, which represents the least pi 
tive of the 12th centnry versions, two tales originally ii 
dependent have been welded. The presence of the swana 
in the tale concerning the children (see G. Paris, Bom. XIX 
314 — 340) probably suggested its union with the legend of 
the mysterious Knight of the Swan as an explanation 
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his origin. The former tale is connected, though remotely, 
with other tales, originally of mythical significance (see 
Germ. I 488), in which children are condemned to a bestial 
form (cf. Grimm, nos. 9, 11, 25, 49). The legend of the 
Knight of the Swan has been investigated by Bl5te. At 
first, attributing to it a mythical origin {ZsfdA. XXXVllI 
272), he later concludes that it was a natural development 
of some facts in the life of a Roger de Toeni (ca. 1040), 
whose emblem was a swan. The marriage of Roger's grand- 
daughter with Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
led, probably, to the connection of the emblem and the 
legend with the house of Bouillon {ZsfrPh. XXI 176; see 
also Bl5te in ZsfdA, XLII). G. Paris dissents from BlSte's 
view; he regards the story of the Knight of the Swan, as 
an ancient Lorraine legend, sans doute primitivement tote- 
mique, attached arbitrarily in the 12th century to the kings 
of Jerusalem {Bom. XXVI 581). 

Metre, etc. (see Gibb's ed.): 370 allitterative long lines, 
though with many irregularities. Dialect, probably an E. 
Midland transcript of a text of the N. or N. W. fcf. p. xiii). 
Date, the latter part of the 14th century. — MS.: Cotton, 
Caligula A. 2, Brit. Mus. — Editions: Utterson, for the Rox- 
burghe Club, 1820. Gibbs, EETS. ES. no. 6; on text, E. St. 
17, p. 174; Angl 21, p. 441. — References: Krtiger, in Arch. 
LXXVII 169; Brandl, § 73. 
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Additions and Corrections. 



Metre, Stanzas in tail-rime, Class I, II, etc., see Wilda. 

p. 1 1 , King Horn, on text, Angl. 20, p. 459. 

p. 23, Editions, 1. 5, for E. St, 19 read 18. 

p. 23, Havelok, see Ar gentile and Ctiran in Percy's Reliques, 

p. 28, 1. 1, read adventurers. 

p. 29, Chuy of Warick: on its ascetic features, see p. xviii. 

p. 31, 1. 15, read Copland, 

p. 40, Bevis of Hampton: for the dialect of the later versions, see 

p. xiii. 
p. 44, 1. 12, read original MS, 

p. 63, Bouland and Vernagu, on text, Angl, 21, p. 366. 
p. 66, 1. 15, read 14th. 
p. 71, Otiiel, on text, Angl. 21, p. 369. 
p. 85, General References: G. Paris; Golther, Oeschichte der deutschen 

Literatur, I 1893, pp. 142—181; KOrting, p. 108, n.; Newell 

(op, cit, on p. 209). 
p. 91, 1. 7, p. 108, 1. 5, read divergences, 
p. 95, RSttiger's monograph, rev. in Rom., 1898, pp. 608—19. 
p. 101, 1. 7, The Round Table before Arthur, by C. L. Brown, is to appear 

in Harvard Studies. 



P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 



08, n. 1, cf. Rhys, p. 166, n. 1, 167—8. 
12, 1. 6, read Pendragon. 

12, H 3, I. 4, read declaring. 

13, il 1, 1. 4, omit Arthur, 

16, 1. 23, read Geoffrey. 

17, 1. 10, read Geoffrey, 

19, ^2, 1. 4, read correspondences. 
21, 1. 2, for 14th read 13th. 

23, add to Editions: MS. P. PF. MS., I 422—96; MS. H., TumbuU; 
Engl, prose Merlin, Mead EETS., 1899. 



232 ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

p. 124, on origiD, c£ Sommer, III, 17, n. 

p. 138, L 17, for troie read tfxiie, 

p. 148, Sir Launfalf Origin: see Schofield, The Lays of Qradent and 

Lanval and the Story of Waylandf Baltimore, 1900. 
p. 160, 9. J. L. Weston: ^ Ytcain and Oatoain" and "Le chevalier au 

lion"; see JB, XX p. 212.— on text of Y. and G., Angl 14, 

p. 319. 
p. 167, T. G. Foster, The Revised Text of SG.; see JB. XIX p. 311. 
p. 204, n. 1, read cf. supra, p. 195, n. 2. 
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